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INTRODUCTION. 


elapſed, this volume was ſent to the 


but unforeſeen impediments prevented. Since 


'cety has been attentive to the various ſub- 


which has now exiſted fifteen years, ſhould 


late of agriculture, before and ſince the pe- 


fairly be n as Aa natural conſe- 
| b 1 


HE uſual Piel of two years having 
ny and would have been ſooner publiſhed, 
the publication of the fifth volume; the So- 
jets of publick une included ir in 1ts e xt 

1 vill naturally be fappoſed that a Society i 
frequently take a retroſpective view of the 
riod of its eſtabliſhment; and that this great | 
ſubjet ſhould be contemplated in connexion 
wth the growing ſtate of the trade, manu- 
factures, and population of the kingdom:—a _ 


Population which is generally believed to 
be rapidly increaſing, and which, if ſo, may 
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quence of a ade trade, and mol ex- 
tenſive commerce. In theſe reſpects this 
empire may be brought into an enviable 
compariſon with the moſt powerful coun. 
tries of Europe: and in proportion to its 
importance, in theſe points of view, may be 
_ conſidered, under Providence, its internal 
ſtrength, its er and its capacity for 
—_ | 

While ſuch conſiderations ann d 
breaſts of an induſtrious, benevolent, and 
brave people, thoſe among them who are 
poſſeſſed of ability, and actuated by benero- 
lence, cannot but feel an increaſing ſolici- 
tude, that agriculture and planting may con- 
tinue to be aided with all the energy that 
their augmented importance demands, That 
the benefits of agriculture, and indeed the 
abſolute neceſſity of its improvement, are felt 
more powerfully than ever, is a truth which 
no other argument than the increaſing de- 
mand for the neceſſaries of life, is required to 
confirm. The landed gentlemen, and thoſe 


daily enriched by commerce, are now = 
e | bon 


— » 


provement c of poor, waſte and barren lands, 
is become a favourite undertaking; and a 
laudable enquiry ſeems to be general, How 
the face f the country, according to its local 
ircumflances, can be rendered moſt productive? 


This general enquiry, and the conſequent ex- 


ertions, may in no ſmall degree be imputed. 


to the publick-ſpirited inſtitutions in the 


| kingdom, among which Tue BaTH Au” 
Wrsr or ENGLAND SOCIETY has the ho- 
nour of holding no-inconſiderable place. The 
effect of ſuch eſtabliſhments, though gradual 
and diffuſed, has undoubtedly been ſure and 
happy. For under all the circumſtances of 
increaſed demand, it is an obvious truth that 
the ſupply of every neceſſary, and moſt of 


the comforts, of life, is not only abundant, 
but in general eaſy of acquiſition to the ho- 


neſt and induſtrious of all deſcriptions. This 


aug mented ſupply has been furniſhed, in ſome 


degree, by the increaſe of lands brought into 


cultivation; but perhaps far more by im- 
Movements in the general ſyſtem. „ WK 
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Great, of late years, have thoſe improve: 


ments been in the progreſſive extinction of 


* ſummer fallows, by means of ameliorating, 
and at the ſame time profitable, feeding crops 


That it has been an age of ene are | 


as practical, experiment, wall be allowed; and 
the confeſſion may be made without regret. 


For though. individuals may have frequently 
failed in different projects, the contrary muſt 
never be expected in firſt experiments. It is | 


not in human wiſdom to deviſe at once the 


means of reaping from all-bountiful nature 
the fulleſt produce of her powers. In the 


preſent ſtage of experimental diſcovery, ſun- 
dry profitable facts have been aſcertained, 


reſpecting the relative value of crops, and | 


articles of food for live ſtock. 


of the publick importance of Mangel- 


Wurzel, but little expectation 1 is now formed; 


£ and while turnip crops, in various ſituations, 


will continue to maintain their importance, 
it ſeems, from confirmed experience, that large 


cabbages, carrots, parſnips, turnip-rooted cab- 
bage, ruta-baga, and potatoes, will be found 


of increaſing conſequence to the nation. g 
| ; 5 | ; | 0 
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of theſe the daes beg, or Swediſh W 5 
ſeems at preſent to be leaſt generally known, 
tho with an undoubted proſpect of ſoon be- 
coming not only well known; but very highly _ 
eſteemed for its productive growth, its nutri- Li 
tion, and its hardineſs. The ſeed has hi- * _ 
therto been dear, but may ſoon be expected 
much cheaper. And it will be patriotick in 
gentlemen, and farmers in general, to ſave as 
much as they mar r can for n ms 
next e e 


Of the potatoe, that common "Hal inva- 
luable root, much remains to be conſi- 
dered and proved. Its value to the poor of 
this country was largely anticipated, by that 
late eminent and worthy man Dr. Jonx 
FornsrG1LL; he cauſed large plantations 9 
be made near London, with a view of aſcer- 
taining, and rendering more conſpicuous, the 
vaſt importance of this formerly humble 
article, It was not then, or till of late years, | 
ſuppoſed by practical farmers in general, that 
it would ſoon become an article of immenſe 


conſequence in field culture, both with a view 
| to 


1 


by Te [ = 1 
do preparing the earth for a 805 wheat op 
and as a moſt abundant ſupply of food for 

the live ſtock of a farm. In theſe different 
hs points of view, the papers heretofore pub. 
i liſhed on the ſubject, in theſe volumes, may 
haue ſerved to excite a profitable attention; 
" but the maſterly experimental memoir, con- 
tained in the preſent volume, from a gentle. 
man to whoſe exertions and publick ſpirit his 
country is largely indebted, will give peculiar 
ſatisfaction. From the clear manner in which 
he has detailed his experiments, and the large 
ſcale on which they were made, much maß 
be known and inferred, concerning the uſes 
and advantages of this very important root; 
and it is not without a hope of national ad- 
vantage, that the paper in queſtion is recom- 
mended to particular attention. 3 


The fame gentleman is now voluntarily 
conducting an experiment, by feeding fix 
| ſorts of ſheep through the current year, in 
ſuch a manner as to aſcertain, as far as ſuch 
an experiment may do it, the diſputed point, 
which i is 5 the beſt race - fee for general 105 
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0 regard both to the wool and carcaſe?. This 
jet will continue to employ the atten- ff | 


= 7 . - 


ton of the Society till ſome determinate facts | 


are wy that may lead to publick con- 
vition. How far the general improvement of . 
the quality of Britiſh wool is practicable, ſo as 
to ſuperſede. the neceſſity of a large * 
ſupply, is a queſtion agitating elſewhere ; and 
this Society cannot be inattentive to its ſolu- 
tion. It might poſſibly be found that a ge- 


neral national alteration of the ſtock of 


ſheep, in favour of fine wool, would be in- 
compatible with the national intereſt, both 
zich reſpect to the quantity of wool and of 
mutton. Whether the quantity, and conſe- 
quently the cheapneſs of mutton, would not 


be in danger of being ſacrificed to fineneſs 


of wool; or whether the coarſeneſs of moſt 
of our wool, compared with Spaniſh, be, un- 
der all cixcumſtances, an evil; are queſtions of 
no ſmall moment. Some gentlemen, of much 
candour and reflection, will not be diſap- 
pointed if this Society ſhould ultimately fix 
in a confirmed opinion, that there is no race 
of ſheep in Britain but what has its advan- 
tages, 


„ "EM, 


7 tages, for particular ſituations and 


We have no wool; however coarſe, but what; « 


uſeful. Our different manufactures for home 


and foreign trade, require the different ber! 
already known, conſume them all, and even 


call for more. If it ſhould be found that the 


preſent ſyſtem of artificial feeding, neceſſary to 
| Increaſe. the quantity of mutton, (and which 


conſequently increaſes wool) 1s incompatible 
with a general improvement in the feng of 
. wool, ſtill that increaſed quantity of human 
food, a proportionable increaſe of wool and 
manure, and the adaptation of ſheep to the 


circumſtances of the diſtrict, are objects of 


higher national importance, than a uniform 
fineneſs of wool. Theſe points may now be 


conſidered. as in a fairer train for 'inveſtiga- | 


tion than heretofore: and the reſult may be 


expected at a future day. So long as Britin 


genius and advantages for manufacture, on 
à 4 compariſon with thoſe of other European 


nations, continue what they are, ſo long mult | 
wool of ſome ſort be imported. And the 


queſtion then will moſt probably be, -qobich 
Ow” be imported to greateſt as. 


which 


| Ar 
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it may be deemed a happy circumſtance; that 


compactneſs, lies in leaſt room; and which 
may be paid for, in part at leaſt, by the lighter ; 5 
and coarſer manufactured articles made n | 
the combing wool of our own country. 5 


Reſpecting the 3 now babes the 
publick, it has been ſuggeſted by one or 
more of the Society, 1 that a General Index of 
the various topics might be found uſeful. 
It therefore may become the care of the proper 
Committee to have ſuch an index furniſhed 
in the next volume, if ſuch ſhall be * 
ann nece ſſary. 


It now remains to invite gentlemen who 
are in the habit of agricultural experiment, to 
communicate whatever facts they may aſcer- 
tan, that are either new im themſelves, or 
which they may deem of a uſeful tendency 
in the advancement of knowledge. Such 


an 
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that ſort is to be imported, which, from its 


favours 5 


WOE EE. 3 


' favours will be ever thankfully received 
And it is preſumed that a candour of atten- 
tion, and a conſtant regard to the publick 
Intereſt, will continue to be exerciſed by the 
Committees of this Society. ; 


* 


Bath, July 10, 1792. 
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pe fund of Agricultorat” Experiments; that 
pad national obje&,"2þ# growth of Hibler, has bi. 
hero been ſparingly treated of. It iriay nor be ge- 
ray known, that the deſttuction of Oak, to- 5 
__ the middle of the preſent century, became 
b very" rapid, as te to occafion public enquiry in 
wa the raum to o which aſce 
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or fifty years, then pap, to the amazing. amount of 
leur fil on an average through the kingdom, Whit 
an alarming circumſtance," to a maritime bar lie 
this 1 And the! mi isſortune is, Hat ſuch debüti 
- ſtill contintes both in publick and in privac 
woods. To demonſtrate what a heavy loſs is ſuf. 
| tained-by-the-community; threugkh che pen 
of n owners, I ſtate the 1 fads, 
„etre 
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tents ſcarcely exceeded twenty tons; 

ſingle tree was felled, but a very few mils from the 
| ſpot, which contained 5 in gif t2uenty-cight tons. The, 

ſoil where theſe diminutive ſticks were produced, 


was of. a, nature expliyoraghion te 
of gak, as, that, of Langley-Wood,.,and-mot 
them had room, to Tpread, in, conſeduemy fuck 
had they been permitted. to remain, would have bes 
come, Naval, Timber. Let what. encouragement 
- ſoeyer, be given to promote private plantations, te 
muſt be long in repairing ſuch loſes as cheſt, Ou 
modern planters, I fear, purſue the ag 
more than, the. uſeful, plan., Oaks, being wer 
429 5 growers, are ſeldom eee, the ſilver, ru, 
Scotch firs; "and" other end 
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the beech would have kept pace with them and flouriſhed, and 

there omnot be a more ort wood tha a mixture of firsand =, 

agar a declivity, the contraſts between the deep | 
one, and the r the other, Tre | 
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conducted. with; propricrys: mer prevent mtu 


tuin; for timmbes is become ſcurce on the outen 
a5 well as. here g the increaſe of com 
ſuch a demand / that it nſes in value every en 
T he ſcarcity pf knees? and grooks, of. large d. 
17 85 a e ions is ,now ſeverely, fit, it is with, neu 
the docks get ſuppled, ſo that nis arg ßen 11 2 
ſtand for want, of them; the king's foreſs, un 
been productive of many of theſe moſt yaluable a 
ticles, but they are nearly exhauſted 0d dhe ms 
thods propoſed bythe ſurveyors: far guiſig unde 
in Dean Foreſt, is by. no. means, likely; to gem 
the defect. Planters huld;nox.oply/contderwhs 
reſpective ſoils, but to what uſts ther 
| timber may .be, appropriated, The elm ought 
to be led up tall RM for keel pre tip 
Pumps, water-pipes,  &c. i brought w 
great length and ſubſtance, will} e good beam 
and raſters for barns, cottages,” 8c"; for thi im. 
ber, (not being ſubject to the Worm) will unde 
thatch that admits no wet, will continue ſoube 
above a century. The Le in 
its = being; free and-cough, p perties ſought after b 
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works of all kinds, for where conſtant 
AMA oak inſti af 


tentive to the ſituation and demand In inland 


couttries,” where carriage is a drawback} dd Wu: 
\yents 2 profitable communication Wicht the ſea} ; 


bis i the chief purchaſer, bs nah a 


umits it into a dock- yard, when but two: thirds 
the contents of a ſtrait one. Floor timbers, com- 
ß pieces, knees, &c. are ther baſis of naval ar- 
chitecture, and cannot be diſpenſed with; ſuch, 
When choice and large, carry in mictvinferior: tim 


ſuch, no contract is ever made by the Navy-bo 


has —_ till the moſt, uſeful of tbeſe articles 


crooks for mill- heels ir b cler i. ater) g . 
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bs delight. In the maritime counties, aer . 
crook. in the bole of a tree doubles its value, and 


ber vith them; and without a due proportion of 
dor can the merchant expect payment for what he * 


B 3 | N have 5 


1 11 + 
have ete. py Wherefore, 4 "aq l 
out. f 4.0. $000. for any lengib of time, je 
will give more than; its value; for a lot that fut 
him... By the third report. of the Land \Revenue 
Commiſſioners, it appears, that there are 18,000 
ſignedd to he ſet apart for incloſure, ani the growth 
of oak timber; but the method propoſed by the 
{ſurveyors is not likely to be productive of ſuck a 
is moſt valuable; thick planting, with 'timeh 
_ thinning, may produce ſtrait boles; and, in i ſui. 
able ſoil like this, large and long · lined timber 
but to raiſe knees and crooks; requires a oon 
practice: which, if the ſociety. .think it worth their 
attention, 1 will endeavour to explain hereafter,” lg 
the mean time, have incloſed ſuch particulars re- 
ſpecting the famous Langley - Wood Oak, us ny 
| ſerve to ſtimulate the poſſeſſors of thriving trees, to 
pteferve them carefully tilkthey- indicate approach- 
ing decay; whenever that is obſtevable, erm 
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though in parks. and pleaſure grounds, the aw Bl 
| ſhould be applied forthwith ; ſor it is a waſti almoſt 80 
as ſhameful to leave ſuch a tree a the Colthorp 0 
Oak# to periſh, as it is to cut fourſcore young ones 4 


5 to ſupply the place of one at full growth. Ib is nos 
the W— but the condition of the woe however Ot 


e, ould 


t 52 9 


fould determine its fate; in ſome ſoils the oak 

eter vegetates freely, ame ftunted/ and dead- 
wpt in its $6th 6? Seth year; to let Wen and, even 
naſe of ten feet mectings only; in Jolly; und to 
cut thriving trees of meetings ſo very ſmall, is 

meſs amy gen ee eee oy this fie, 
jeaty improve botislquiinicy uh Wbt) of ben 
cont?nts; the blee tefletis as the ſpire increaſes; e 
arms become meuſureuble one after the' other; and 
though tie body may ndt increaſt in eifcurt ference 
qute-fo much annuallye, as it hd dene when 
younger ; the lengtir And bulle of the iris will d 
conſiderably to the contents and value 'of the ti. 
ber, If nis, Sir, ound Prove àcebptäble to tie 
gentlechen of the ſociety; I have tHimites Gf anot 
fanous oak, meaſufed twice by mylelf, und en 
mee Tehink, the rate at Which if proceeded; ben 
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tion of its crooks, which were cut off one h on, 
vhilſt the tree was ſtanding, and dowered by tds 
were ſawed off at ſuch diſtances from the bole, 
to make the moſt capital, firſt-rate knoeayoſeal 
folds were then; erected, and ewo' pirefaws bring 
braced together, the body was firſt cut acroſs half 
through at the; bottom,;. and then .ſawed; down the 
panes n between _y two N of 
* ſtood a nee bes 
moſt timber trees; to revent this being injured, a 
"bed was made of ſome hund ndreds of faggats ic catch 
it when it fell. This half was ſo'weighty, at 1 
cruſhed a new timber carriage 0 n * 7 
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ent purpoſely from Portſmouth to See ir 
the dock yard. It as drawn in ge 


torſes, aſſiſted occaſionally by eight others| The 
drivers were obliged to find the moſt level ground, 
nd inftead of drawing it to Portſmouth, as was in- 
ended, made the n acroſs the a to 
the le de. 5 55 
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This tree was wary * 7 ain place for 9 | 
pounds; was bought of that purchaſer by the late 
Mr. White, of Anville 0 timber. merchant, for an 
hundred pounds, who is ſuppoſed to have cleared 
a hundred pounds more; which he poſlibly might 
do, for the contents, as I was informed a few years 
ſince on the ſpot, achbunted to chirtyr two loads of 
bened timber, which at half a crown 4 foot, no 


unuſual prige for naval crooks, amounts to 200l. 
preciſely, Beſides faggots, &c. ſufficient to defray 


ences, | 85 
039 Uo tl endet itt 
N. B. n vanfibicted is 88 at (throug 
the medium of a. friend) to Mr. Marſham, W. 

| obligingly returned me the annexed particulars, . 
in the ſum of which, he ſeems to fall 8 170 of he. | 
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There were beſides in ſeveral ſmall picees o 
uſeful ſtuff for che navy, 74k eek. o in al La * 
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where | I.. was 3 was "twelve feet, and | 425 
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nn in, Spills by Mrz- Fellows, ef Shot EE” 
ham, Norfolk, brother to Mrs. Eyre rn „ | 
vile ebenen ak dem by lr. 9 
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i | On the Growth , Elms. 5 

5 Ak elem ddtights l in n feh black mod, 

* here it attains its largeſt ſize. It thrives 
, d produces the tougheſt and beſt tiber 
1 nz hazely loam. It will grow on gravel, vet dil. 

& in an Wes _ Oe 0 2 
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1e op lab -rov for | Ml 
is r00ts to ſpread in i coufined in groves; it de- W | 
ines the planter ; the borderers only arrive at per- 
ſetion, whilft choſe near the centre, though ſtraight,” D 
ve weak; and if through imprudetice the large 
proteQlive trees be cut down, the retnaindet; iuſtead 
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the he a due ent 3 mat 
mities for vent, their ſhafts brealt out into in. WAY 04 
bee _ 3 pi 
foply | | #} 
ip . NM nile 30 e A A 
- Theſe trees ſhould" cada be either Plate BW © 
ſingle, in ſmall clumps, or in hedge-rows, The like 
latter is the moſt profitable method, as the fucken WW 
which ſpring from the roots will, under the pro- ſeet 
tection of the rye, was mad a CONE ſucceſſoh, ” 
9-548 3 133 ( 
I have heard of elms containing telle tom ji 
round meaſure ; ſome. of, my own-are-three;iane;11 WW ** 
believe, ſut or mote; and 1 remember m li 
which its owner refuſed twelve guincas. This vn gu 
the majeſtick ornament of a pleaſure· ground. I * 
ſhaft was fifty feet i in length, without ſpray or ble- ſeye 
miſh; viewed at a diſtance, it made the fineſt may- Cry 
pole that ever eyes beheld, having a round head like 1 
a garland. at the top. It has been ſince fallen, but = 
what it ſold; for; or whither it went; I cannbt ws 
though probably to the dock- yard, being fit. for | 
keel of the firſt magnitude. On light of this ur, Wil 
it evidently appeared to have been as much in- WW 
 debjed to art as nature for the elegance oſ its form; — 


a 2 as. it Brew! oppalite wake centre of 4 eme 
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Ther use Ames knoll, in a meadow 
of mine, an elm whidh' was poſed uf great beauty 
likewiſe, tough oa differ 


C5 


tom the; ground. Its bm 
nhoſe diameter at the baſe was one an Ic :twen 


rk, It continued growing-in-ithis-form-till be 
memorable. hurricane on ShroverT ueſday, 1781, 


which tore off the, lower limbs; and ſpoiled the re- 
gularity of its ſhape ; chus mutilated, it weathered 


be form, which bew down and broke! to, ſhivers 
ſrenty others, ſome. of (which were four tuns apiece. 
ſtorm that, overthrew, the timber, puriied che air 


Creel Joſs. But Why ſho nd I lament 7 UT 


fom noxious yapours, and might thus preſerve the 
lie ol its proprietor. This tree, notwithſtanding 


is having been ſo much diſmembered, meaſures, in 
1705 eee ſix inches in circumference, at 


This WI "4 216 1 58 el 10 x: * 2 17 . 
C ” 
was 128 the N the bole, and i 18 meaſured 


emi gt rows; hong res wt 


er de. «of 7 Welt 1 122 47 6 24 5 35 14/3; | 3 


rent kind.; he hole 0 5 
i, which is only eight feet long. was; in 2766, ten | 
je and a half in--cixounnference \aticthree * ſet 


. rr 


15 . 1 1 1 
the ſame height fror the un, bet diy 
thirty-ſix inches in twenty-four * 
and a half; annual increaſe; The amαẽjiͤ 11 
contents, in the ſmall compaſs between me de 

and the ground, is amazing, for eight feet by 40: 

inches girt is equal w:200:: feet,” ob Want 
a: half of mund timber. The upper part ul ty 

eee ee are large; Io tha 
I eunnot eſtimate it at leſt in the whole tag ff. 
but it is not rof half the value as if the Whit 
lad boon in one oontitiuedt thaft, This iel tot 
now forming u ne and not ungraceful hend, tilt, 
upon tho principle beſore laid down, be fallen withi 
. theſe: twenty? years; ot it will rot internally 725 
achmitted thraugh the eur ps ef the bruhelic,”"" 4 
; Yi gow IJ U hu⁰,ỹ¶=Ht h. 26. N ent e ee 
| 6! perfor weng yet anticipated * 0 
2 faid on this ſubject I ſnall proceeds y i 
che plain fats I am maſter of before the gdeith, 
and concluie with obſetvations, teſulting Kom lch 

gtowths as hahe been F "noticed h 
| ami W301 99} 3, & 1 * Dee 1 5 

u 20101690 rl art! MO GOTH I (15/65 r, 

In 7938, an avenue of above ſevei 
planted in double ranks by my beer in be 
font of this hole, the its. of; their 
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lt thoſe in dhe, borchern roa, f ovale of 
ane. height, are only from fix ta three feet and a 
lf in circumference. One particular tree n the 3 
beſt ſpect near the houſe, in 1770 meaſured ſour 
ke in eircurnfertnce' af four feet from the ground. 
j preſet admeakifer "mt is ſeven feet kit inch | 
i. a yearly increaſe 'ePkbeve two inghes. ” 
s 1 npid grow tk indeed, but is thus) actounte 
| obtiined more room on cutting dom its teigh! 5 
bour, which ovettiung' the houſe, and the foct of 
tht being grubbed up, the earth wis looſened a 
geat way round, and freſh mould-added to preſerve 

che level; The tree in coniſequence' put out large 
branches, followitig the roots in ee .. 


Alielbe of des planted the Ache El c 
4 the ſame time, are of equal height: but of in: 

craſed bulk ; 'thefe tre from eiglit fire two' inches; 

t ſeyen feet in circumifirence, at the ſane diſtance 

fom the ground, and contain on an average ame 

Goble the _—_ Viz, ſome of | den | n near two tons. 
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11 nes, 1 Rae a 1 8 ede, ſome | 


fngle, others in clumps,” the "remainder in e- 
tons, and in the two following years, filled up che 
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lacancies cauſed by failure. * of the . 
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is nom three feet baer inches acl geg 8. 
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long ſtraight, thaft;ngar; thirty, ee to a bough, and 
upwards of forty, feet, to che ſummit of its branches, .“ 
its; circumference. is nb ja inches, on, : 
But the SE this tree. will, from, its feng an 
ſtraightneſs, Field 1 double be e of It 1 
99 hereafter WP r : 09 Log 4 369d 1 
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in the CLUITIPS keep. pace with;.this 1 
height, but go not equal it An b ello en 


.F boſe. in the, hedge-rows : mow different for 
1 the beſt of them. came from a, purſery .at South 
| ampton, and ate nom about the ſize of thoſe i le 
= SNOW the others from, Saliſbury; theſe, did 50 Wi" 


= - fromthefirſt appear to have. been free growers, ul 1 
| rhe longer they, Rand, the, further they will be be⸗ 


| hind their competitors. All theſe have thrown out 
numerous, ſuckers from their roots, ſo that where 
one hundred wy fifty only were PROG there * 
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mſhi 5 He Wd 
vol of a timber=tree-when' fallen, will throw up 
may ſuckers ; fence theſe. round with rough 

is, ard in eight or ten years they will be out f 
langet of cattle. They. at firſt proceed ſlowly, 
0 Fay enn and trained properly, will make 
The way to thin them to advantage, 
1 them the year before; cut- 
Ing off the roots of the-weakeſt,- wlüch cauſes 
them to throw out freſh fibres, and fits them ſor 
moral, About | ſix! years ago, my gardener 
renchsc I a piece of uſeleſs ground behind ſome cot- 
gro, and planted it with refuſe ſuckers-thus* pre- 
The poor people availed themſelves of the th 
ww ſet the ground with beans and phy | 
latoes, and have continued to crop it ever ſince. 
This has been of ſervice to them, and of -infitite 
tenefit to the trees; which by means of this an- 
tual culture, have fur outſtript their 5 
wires, ann OO eee I 


The fucker adhering to e 
hee with maiden trees planted. of the fat ie ſize: 
Yor, VI. om the 


TRE 
the reaſdn is ohvigus; the roots they throw out is 
| for a long while confined to a ſoil already erlaulia 

by a like production, which: checks their pri 
If the ground between them were to be dug ances 
a year, and a ſew barrows of very rotten dug 
turned in for two or three years ſucerſſſyeiy, I doit 
not but they would pay by the quickneſs of tiv 
growth ; but it is an experiment I have not tried, 


The ſuckers which ariſe from my young ties i 
the hedge-rows, grow faſter than new-planted mi- 
den trees of the ſame ſize, haying freſh mould i 
root in, and receiving at the ſame time, ſome now 

riſhment from the parental ſtock. The planting 

felf intitled to their ſhrouds, which he lops in 
flovenly tmanner, at ſuch time as he deems mal 
profitable, wiz. every twelve or fourteen Jen 
quence, as well as the relief he gives to bis paſtures 
and crops. But the misfortune is, that the wound 

he makes are tov large to heal over the knots bv 

come turgid, inſtead of ſmooth, admit water, il 
injure the timber. To prevent this, they ſhould 
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be trained for the firſt thirty years wich circus 


608. By repeated trimmings at ſhort perlods, the 
hafts will be rendered clean; and unproductive of 
ſprays, and the heads. reduced into a narrow. com- 
pal, and at ſuch 4 height from the ground, as 
neither to annoy the 3 My by 
ſhade. 


WBG 
the ſhaſt of a tree lengthens inch by inch through 
is whole extent, or only by the addition of new 
wood to the top in March, 1786, after trim- 
ming up three young elms, I ſhortened the under- 
bough that was left in each, and dropt a line and 
plummet to the ground. The length of the ſhaft» 
No. I. was twenty-ſeven; of No. II. twenty- eight; 
of No, III. thirty feet z at which lengths I opened 
the ſtrands of the line, and inſerted a mark of red 
tape, put it carefully by till March 1790, When 
trimming the trees afteſh, as is my conſtant /prac- 
tice every fourth year, the line, when applied with 
is marks to the foot. af. the lame branch in each 
tre reſpectiyely, held the plummet ſuſpen ne 
the ground, and proved an uniform advance in 
length of their ſhafts; from 
ve honeſt, having gained the leaſt the longeſt the 
nolt, viz, two inches and a half in a ver. 
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eight to ten inches; . 
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Orin and Conclyhons drown fo C #6 
10 Tm | ceding Premiſes. 1 
* 255 eee Elm ane 
the extent of ground allotted for its roots to range 


in; thoſe who would propagate large SS 
never plant too cloſe. S208 
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adh. That though branchy elms are the quickef 
growers®, they are not the moſt profitable to the 
planter; for ſuch timber is little ſought after, and 
one branch only being accepted by the merchant 
as timber, the reſt all go with the 1 which r. 
euren e eee EN 1893 5 


2 * 
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alc That as i ah ee ember cok 
eee and bulk of the ſhaft, than 
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| + Tins ppchrthum ace he ita gromens, LD hen 
invariably the caſe, and may be thus accounted for : the ſap in- 
bibed by the roots, is a compound of aqueous and nutritious mat- 
ter ; the quicker it is in its paſſage, the greater is the demand upon 
the roots, which extend themſelves accordingly in ſearch of fred 
ſupplies; the branches follow their direction, and ſtill increaſeth 
demand; and the more branches a tree has, and the nearer the 
are to the ground, the ſooner the p perſpires off its ada fg. 
ticles, depoſiting'the nutritious ones by the way. 
timber is more amply, fed by an accelerated en 
by a tardy one, con ſequently branchy timber increaſes more 1 
| ion, than that Which is cleart ſhafted; where the wy ln 
in its progreſs, finding no outlet till it reaches the tor. 
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the crooks and contents of its 3 it is the 
wines of planters to train them up tall and 
tight, to keep their ſhafts clean, and not to ſuf- 
fer them to eee feet of vgs: | 


150. The per method o When thoiigh 
conducive to the lengthening of the ſhaft, fills i it full 


of rough protuberances, which, by admitting wa- 
ter; are very prejudicial to the timber, hea occaſion 
nan ſo generally gun r of. N 


oh h, The ſhaft of the elm Anse! inch by 
inch through i its whole contents, that is, every inch 
lngthens yearly ; by this means it advances more 
or {eG in proportion to its length, beſides the ad- 
dition of new wood at the top; ſo that 1 | 
wy thirty feet from the ground, will (in a . 
ig ſtick) five years hence be removed higher <0 „ 
bot, conſequently the timber is increaſing i in 1 N 
dan that being! as ml as erte it. i \ 


Uh, T he grid of elm is to that of TY in 
2 hazely loam like mine, as three to two, and the 
ave of the timber, if long and ſtraight, as two to 
three, The profits of the planter, therefore, both 
noak and elm, will be _—_ on an e | 
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7 train up Elms to R Arie? W. 
Cate ſhould be taken in planting, to f rten 
the Kae o, and leave the leading ſhoot iptire, 


In 1 years afterwards, cut the owe. 
moſt of the ſhortened ſhoots clean off, and ſhorty 
moſt of the maiden gots ern chem, careful 
prevent its having 
a competitor z. at Midſummer following, ſuip of 
all ſuch ſprays as have put forth from the ſides of 
the wounds it Nen 0306 
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| Prccord. in 85 W . 
years, cleanſing about four feet of the ſtem at 4 
time, ſhortening the upper branches, cutting of 
cloſe thoſe which were ſhortened at the preceding 
trimming, and ſtripping afreſh at Midſummer, ti 
chirty or forty feet of ſhaft is obtained without {pr 
or blemiſh ; they may then be left to themlelvey 
for the ſhaft will lengthen ſome feet, and ſhould they 
put out more prays fromthe lips of the old wounds 
ſuch may be ſtripped off by hand, from time 
time, till this vicious inclination ceaſes... Beauiſi 
and valuable timber will be thus obtaiped at: a ven 
trifling expence, which the pea-ſticks tha cor 
will nearly defray. : 


The 
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The advantage chat ariſes from ſhaneniog foms 
\ the maiden ſhoots at every trimming, gooſiſt, in 
checking their growth ; which cauſes, them to be 
{mall at the baſe, in proportion to the bole of the 
pre“; conſequently the wounds are but trifling, 
bon heal over, and the bark becomes. ſmooth. It 
4 adviſable to preyent theſe trees from forking at 
the top as long as poſlible, for they ane very apt to 
nk of te rk hk uur bet = 
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1 rapid 0 of this 45 1375 7 
already aſcertained by a former cprreſpon- 
beat, J have little to add, fave chat not being ſub⸗ 
jt to the ravages of the worm, it is applicable 29 
mare uſefu] purpoſes than that gentleman has a 
lgned to itt. After the ſtorm in 1783, which not 
mly blew down my elms, but my barns Jikemile, 
A one el e rene a 


. | 


L 44 ] 
Jong in the beams, and roofed it intirely with thi 
timber ; and from the experience of others, tog. 
ther with the preſent appearance of beams, rafien, 
&c. have reaſon to think that my grand-children 
will not find fault with it. In an out- bouſe 
roofed at the ſame time with elm, there are mani- 
feſt igns of the worm already, which will i th 
end deſtroy it. But let it not be underſtood, chat! 
recommend the uſe of abele under any covering 
but thatch, which if not ſuffered to gully into holes 
will always protect it from wet, on which alone the 
Aunrability of the timber depends; the dripping 

from a broken tile, flate, dc. cauſe it ſoon to 


Perl 


T heſe trees are ofie ſubject . to , warty excre 
cences, which, when large, imbibe moiſture, and 
bring on decay. Whilſt the plants are young, they 
do little injury, yet it js adviſeable to root yp fuch 
as are much disfigured with them, to give room to 
thoſe which are healthy. 1 have ſome of the true 
Abele or Populus Alba, which are now forty feet 
long in the ſhaſt, and fix feet four inches i in circum- 
ference-at five feet from the ground; their exact 
age 1 do not know, but their contents exceed two 
tons of timber each, and. I | judge them 1 0 
years Ol; ani tt 10e 5 
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The bie your correſpondent: menilons, (as 
"rived; under the denomination of the Dutch. 
keck) ſurpaſſes t them in quickneſs of growth. But 

[much 1 os his ee are e — | 


Ales, 1:4 


As patte eu- makers timber TOY lite regard, 
but being the moſt beautiful of the whole aquatic 
tide, is extremely ornamental along the banks of 
ſerpentine rivulets, or planted as ſingle trees in 


fpringy gravels, or peaty bogs, | where little elf will 
gow, Placed in a border round abeles, the latter 


run above them, 1 hows 4 ne ee 


E % Ann 


kum the aber of great maſters in their ay; 
Miller, Mortimer, &c. I was induced to plant a 
waggon-load of truncheons, in the year 1764, in 


ſtvations above deſeribed. I was flattered the next 
ſummer with every proſpect of ſucceſs, their ſhoots 


bring ſtrong and groſs, but lo! the year following, 
one and all periſhed,” not having ſtruck a fingle 
root, Being ſatisfied. that this could not be owing 
to a defect in the foil, I replanted the ſame in 1766, 

it ſmall-rootgd flips taken from old ſtubs, few of 
vhich failed ; moſt of them have been cut twice 
for bruſh-wood, poles, &c. and of thoſe planted 
logle one has formed a conical top of great beauty, 


_ 


productions of dry and healthy ground :(unim- 


L 26 1 


and its bole js three feet ſeven inches in chem. 
ground. ö iy 2-3 139 fr (0307 Bara (ral 


. 
in water works, but I can ſay nothing of its mern 


myſelf, having never tried it. rn. 
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The growth of aſh-in foils adapted to iu natur, 
is little inſcrior to that of elm or beech,*./But e 
is no timber whatſoever that differs mare in its n. 


lue than this does, according to its ſityation, The 


paired-by the farmer's bill- hook) will-prove accept 
able to moſt purchaſers... Thoſe of woods are g 
nerally clean in the ſhaft, free-cleft, and more valu- 
able than the former. The nearer the ground, the 
tougher is the timber, the ſhaft RS 
veted, the brittle branch e 
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feet high, their grain acquires aa 11 


ide p. 445, $ociety's Mem, vol. go 446 
| + The buyers of this timber accept Len 
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A year np papa wem in 1 
place fince converted into a garden, Their ſhafts 
were apparently ſo clean, as to engage a ooper's 
notice, who purchaſed them at a good price, viz 

4 er n en ae UW they were 
dung, and did not anfwer his purpoſe,“ fo he re- 
id them to a country carpenter at 2 lofs. © "One 
of theſe trees, which: was left ſtanding, - meaſures 
now four feet eight inches 1 in circumferetice at four 
et from the ground. 8 


Aſh timber, when raiſed. in * ach or 
mooriſh ſoils, becomes light, ſpongy, brittle,. and of * 
ſmall value, in compariſon of that on dry and 
healthy ſpots. In meadows, they will attain a ſize 
vhich cannot be expected in moors and bogs ; for 
when the roots reach the peat, che bark grows ; 
moſſy, and the top decays ; how Jong ftubs may 
de produdtive of poles, in ſuch ſiruations, remains 


6, 2. They would. not cleave into oops; 3 
e grain adheres too cloſely to ſepa- 
+ Aueh in my mill mead, which in 1760 contained 36 feet | 
aur, bing apparently ata and, wasfelled lat Spring, i! 

then meaſured 60 feet, viz. an increaſe of 26 feet in thirty/ 
yeats. It was a fine butt to look at, but was eſtimated at no more 
Gan 2g. per ton. N. B. 1422 and the 
. fax years paſt, 
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1 88-3 
to be determined, but experience convinces. me, 
that aſh, this planted, will never become timber of 
any value, ö UTP 441: 
arrives eo perſon 5 £3825 ON, eee 57-4 
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leaves make the butter rancid and worthleſs; * 


mixed with beeches in an open grove, . they run to 
great lengths, are free - cleſt, and make valuable 
timber. Coach- makers, wheelwrights, &o, like 
the ſhafts when a little bent, more than when per 
fectly ſtraight. The cooper has no objection to 
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The propagation of Beech is frongly to hitler 
emen as a free - grower, and applicable to 
many \ uſeful purpoſes. ' It ſaves oak (as belgre 


mentioned) in planking ſhips bottoms, and in ring · 


ing mill- wheels; its cloſe grain and firm texture 
render it unparalleled in water-works of all kinds 
for when conſtantly kept wet, it appears as per- 
fectly ſound at forty years end,“ as when. fir 


immerſed. The mortices and tegents : chaſed by / 


the influx. and eflux of water. vill in time be th 
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” Of this 1 have 3 novo berg know the fu 
denken cell; whep turned, and frofhimarticnl, laſt two wier, 
„ make the plating of an outbouſe, 


one 
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ane enlarged, ard the other diminiſhed; bir the - 
year in this timber is nothing 1 like ſo great as that 
n eim; wherefore head-cells f in mill races, wiersz 
gc. ſhould be of beech, in preference 1 to any tim- 
ber whatſoever 3 and, as the very offal is the moſt 
valuable cleft-wood, yielding a guinea a cord to the 
walter, there are few trees more profitable to the 
r-in countries where there is a demand for it. 
The beech is the chief ornament of the Cheltern- 
hills in Buckinghamſhire, and of the Horſe-thoe 
hills in this county. It delights i in chalky ſoils and 
lofty ſituations; it is more profitable i in open groves 
or mingled with aſh, than in coppices of under - 
wood ; it runs up in the former with a long clean 
ſhaft, it branches in the latter to the deſtruction of 
all around it.“ Yet both length of ſhaft and 
| branchy crooks have in this timber their reſpective 
values for the purpoſes above-noticed, which makes 
me wonder, that the timber bears no greater price 
than from 6d. to 8d. a foot, whilſt elm fetches rod. 
* a re 15 1 have ue beeches of. large i 
e ee ſizes 
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the M. B. Nothing but bolly wil gr wade the dripof bed 
lame + Norvihſanding the body of the beeck. . =; 
and 2 price inferior to ſtraight elm; yet the limbs and offal-are worth 


morethan thoſe of elm, and there is a difference of meaſure which 
them nearly to a par in price, for the buyer claims an allow 
er of an inch in a foot girt, on account of the * 2 


8 


1 


lize, and great beauty ; one that has been meaſure 
repeatedly was, at Midfummer 176g, fix feet tyg 
inches and a half in circumference, at five fee 
from the ground“, -and at, Midfummer laſt, vn 
eight feet, ſeven inches and a half, viz. it increaſed 
twenty-nine inches in twenty-one years, being abore 
one inch and one third yearly, The ſhaft. of th 
tree is about forty feet long, as ſtraight as. an 1. 
row, it breaks all round into ſmall branches, and 
contains between two and three tons of timber, 


| nefs of the bark in the latter, but claims no deduction for the finooth 
bark of the former; another conſideration for the planter is, that elm 
requires a ſoil worth 208. per acre, whilſt the beech an oh 
eee ſcarce worth 78. G f 


7 e ho thin ee eee, 
| Query, What will be the contents of this tree at 24 years end, 1. 
ter the ſame rate of growth ? A ſhaft tapering regularly from 1 
circumference of 8 feet 8 inches at its baſe, to four feet at.itsſummit 
will girt 19 inches in the middle; for the girt at top 12 inches, added u 
e girt at bottom 26 inches, are equal t0 38, which divide by 
areequal to 19 inches the girt midway ; n ge forr by appr, nt 
equal to 100 feet of timber, its preſent ſuppoſed content. 
24 years end, allowing an inch only in a year for the b 
the ſhaft in length, it will have gained two feet additional length, 
and 24 times one inch 3, are equal to 32 inches, equal tos 2 
added to its preſent meaſure 19 inches, are equal to 27 inches; then 
42 feet by 27 inches, are equal to 212 feet, ſeven inches ſo that in 
24 years it will gain 112 feet, viz. it will more than « its pre- 
| "ſent contents, which it has been ſixty years at leaſt in attaining 
May this prove an incitement to thoſe who have thriving too | 
preſerve them, e have e | 
13 


CEA) -- : 
Ia the year 1768, I planted ſome hundreds of 
oung trees in ſingle and double ros. along the fide 
of chalky hills. Theſe are now thirty feet high, 
ad in circumference from eighteen. to twenty inches 
at four feet from the ground; they were originally 
drawn from the woods from three to four feet high, 
and a general failure being” prognoſticated by un- 
ſucceſsful beech-planters, I placed them thicker than 
| yould have done, and planted them Alternately, 
the beſt at full length, and the worſt cut down to 
the loweſt eye, which was left even with the ſur- 
ſace of the ground; there were not one in an hun- 
dred of the former which lived, nor one in a hun- 
dred of the latter which failed. An upright growth - 
of thirty feet, in two and twenty years, in a poor 
ſhallow foil, is as much as could be expected; they - 
would have increaſed faſter i in bulk, if they had 
been permitted to have ſpread but my deſign be- 


ug to draw them into long ſhafts, they were fre- 50 


quently trimmed for that purpoſe, and Promiſe to 
make fine trees hereafter, far i 


N. B. Beeches may ai . to long fraight 
ltafts, after che manner of /elms, with this dif- 
ference bnly==chat a ſpray muſt be left near the 
end of every ſhortened branch to keep it alive, 

——_— it petiſhes, and becomes a faulty knot. 
| 0 | Beeches 


TS 


|» Beches are the worſt neighbours oaks cab tar; 
A e much faſter, and extend their too i 
ur as to weaken, if not ſtarve them. 'When- the 
former overhangs the latter, that e 
ene eee 
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"Thought do not think the Scotch IG 
country can ever equal the Yellow Deal from the 
Baltick, yet it may be worth propagating, an of 
uſeful purpoſe in ordinary buildings. The dryer 
the ground on which this timber grows, the flower 
is its progreſs, but the cloſer are its pores, and the 
more ſuperior its quality. When planted in rich 
land, theſe trees will ſhoot three or four feet in 
ſeaſon, and equal, if not ſurpaſs the abele in growth. 
My plantations, though chiefly confined to chalky 
banks, in a north-weſt-expoſure, evince, that when 
once rooted, few obſtacles will prevent a profitable 
progreſs. From obſerving the miſtakes of others 
in endeavouring to ornament their naked downs too 
fuddenly, I learnt the neceſſity of planting firs, when 
2 foot high only, and by opening the ground ſome 
time before, inverting the turf at the bottom of the 
holes, and throwing che mould upon it in hillocks 


| „A fuould imagine, this the b. placed by Me Alles, vr 
ber Down, will prove "uy fine timber hereafter, | | 
10 
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dough the ſoi ſoll i is ſcar yt 
tt in 1766, 170 f 10 
ta ſx inches to tw . ch 


ſet from the Stood; ſome few 1 Slinted:« Fes 8 


om two 
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Spruceffirs planted is 17665 Ukewiſe | 
ble good ſoil, are now 


| e "high, 1 


wo fee ten inches and a half to three feet round, 
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[he een plantations which far ſurpaſs either 
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and is now nearly eleven feet one oh! in cir- _ 
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feet farther ; and by comparing it with a 
tree at hand, it app r 
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© The very top branches are timber, . 
pears to be in a growing ſtate, and though tradiio 
ſays it is 156. years of age, its yearly increaſe u 
Utttle (ifany thing) leſs than an inch, and the bel 
pogo nn eontain twelve loads of timber 


an N with 


1 down a Hketch of its progreſs during the late: 
half of its exiſtence, in order to demonſtrite that 
ball. timber will pay its poſſeſſor good intereſt fer 

ſtanding till it arrives at maturity. But in ſo dung 
1 muſt deviate from the true form of the upper 
branches, (becauſe it would be dificul to ca 
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1 1 5 
tir Hal hore Widwut: ming few) ki 
paſte he bab ebe 48 into font Equn ö; 
br he purpoſes of” prowing, in che firſt Pute. ine . 
impoſibilicy or khelt being timber zt this uct of = 
de cilculstion, and id the" ſerbind, Har they will 
continue to beir Weif Pfopertibn to the intreaſe ur 
the Mast; wich 1 Mall Attempt in u rttannet 10 
plain and Hmple ab to Be Inte e iw ede van 
mon fre,” gal 300) 8 30 lie Neck z, Wop 
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vill be allow, ee 40 90 11 
bod foil and ſitüstivn, inayz at 5 hents from che 
eum, have ncquiretl 30 feet lengt ef ſfaft, being 
14 inches gift at elle baſt;#/ 12 m the dale, and 
inches ar the'top,” Suppoſe "his terminiting in 
four equal branches, then it is nit#fiifeſt;' that non 


bel of theſe branches can be meaſurable timber at this 
. time if for their aggregate cotems at the baſe dan- 
hot exceed the [ſimple . OI: 
* oy N e EROS 
4 Tour 3% i ; 
latter Docs af a We ang | 
e that ä proper png 
moſt, 45 LN 86+ * 
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Whats called the g an of timber, is oe. 0 n a a 
crcuttfer 135 5 8 
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ts 1 1 

ee a, moderate way of bon, uli 
En ir being one quarter 
of an inch girt yearly;s and; 28 it i foypd, by cage 
; ximent, that; a ſnaft of, elm, thirty fert longs, er. 
tends itſelf ten inches in four, years, we may gt lea 
allow an inch a year; for, ſuch extenſign, in f ſha 
ol oak of forty feet. , It follows then, that at the 
end of twelve years, when.,cighty-ſeyen; year of 
age, the ſhaft will be a foot longer, and having in. 
creaſed in girt three inches, it will mezſure forty 
feet in length by fiſteen inches girt, equal to ſutj- 
ſour feet nine parts, the content wheteof will be one 
ton, twenty-four feet; nine parts. As As the ſhaſt is 
now increaſed to more than twelve, inches ſquare at 
the top, the four dpd vill, begin We 

wunde at * n < 41 11.0240 i ne doup 41 
11 not ad 463 $966 $19 og: 1. 
; "4 io a ; of ag) 
ceeding, at the ſame rate, it will ran et 
another foot additional length bf ſhaſt, and. thre 
inches increaſed girt; and will meaſure as follows, 
wiz. 42 feet by 18 inches girt, (equal/to:94fert 6 
inches) the content whereof is a tohs, 14 fett 6 in 
and the four branches will be meaſurable\timber 

to the length of two feet each, and their contents 

"if ſeven inches and 4 a half ant will be 4 ns 1 
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i becomes 21 inches girt ? it Content; then Wilf be 
will become mesſüifuble, four fect in * Tengtti and 


jo feet 8 je | 
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years of age) Will chen be 45 feet by 1) inches, 


od equal/to'5 tons, 27 feet; S inches; the'f6ur brai ches | 
ree vill be meaſurable nine ſeet in len | „ and girt 
Ws, 11 inches, equal to 36 fret, 4 inches; e r 
6 9 6 tons, 18 feet, 1 inch. ; EA BH uy 
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ber Laſt, we will take” 14 yearn. to ds an "$M | 
IG, ditional; foot to the length, and . | 
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a third fobt is added th he degli f the ſhaft, and 
b, 11 ſcet ' 8 inches; „and the" fur branches 5 


gin nine inches, conſequently will contain J tens 


5 u ee (ben 723 years of age) - 
by acquiring an6ther Not bf Thaft,wich'a Lift in- 
creaſed to 24 inches, | will cbntaim 4 tot, 16 feet; 
ud the four branches Will be 'meaftitable, E fett 
in length, at 10 inches girt, et 16 66 Un | 
e a e, de Fades. 


we vin iow aa 1 years for a Hite dhe 
w the length and pirr of the ſhaft, which (at 136 


ches to the girt of the ſhaft ; which vill then be , 
I hog ee ea 
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furable, 12 feet in lengen, d. gin 28 inch 


to 1 ton, 8 inches i and the whale, contents (t 4 


7 years. of age) will be equal to tons 15 feet, nd 
mesure, i 32; loads of ſahare timbers ray 
48). to to, W Ae pain 42; ö SIG us 
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'F he growth of this capital ſtick, being thus 


xeaced without exagarratign, it may; ſerve. to ſher 


the manifeſt diladyantage. of .cuiting gang. | 
ip, ſails which will bring them 46 mani 


Ig firſt 76.3685 Were ſpontr,in acuiring 6 fr 
she ten; wesen the: laſt,35; years, produred 
above ſeven times as much inquanicys belde 
the increaſe of value as naval timber ; which taken 
ſagether will pay its proprietgr.;compgund igterelt 
At J 15 per cent. for the latter pecigd.,apd who 
can lay qut money to ſo great, advantage, conſider 
ing the flufyatipn af the. acks in che firſt, placs 
(lucky hits only exgegted) and the ir 0 


the payments of inter ad bh 


vate ſecurities? | | 1 * 81 22078 2801: 


e always reckoned equal, ts Jo 
and a quarter of J „ as, ut the hewers now manage their 
5 on 0 N- ta bring ix 6qual to a load and half, Thus 

uryey Dean Foreſt eſtimate. 14, 400 tans, girt męaſurt, ta 
amount P. loads, ſquare ö . 110 per 
| lead. | Vide Coouniſſiopery I” 
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Ms, Marthary for whoſe opinion I baxe a a 
t — , obſeryeg,, that trees which. increaſe one 
alleen i ones wg. 
e firſt century, do not. gain ſo much in circumy - 
ferne in the ſecond... Though I alen ahi 19 by | 
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| *Among the amuſements which the country affords, I know none 

nore delightful in itſelf; and bitieficial to the publick, thah that f 
Planting. I could mention a nobleman, whoſe fortune has place 
kim in ſeveral parts of England, and who has always left theſe vi- 
fble marks behind him, which bew be has been there; he hever 
hired houſe in his life, without leaving, all about it, the ſeeds of 
wealth, and beſtowing legacies bn the poſterity of the owner; (Had 
il the gentlemen of England made the ſame improvements upon 
ther eſtates, the whole country would have been at this time as 
de pet garden, Nor ought ſuch an employment to be looked 
upon as too inglorious for men of the higheſt rank. There have 
been heroes in this art, as well as in others, * We are told in parti- 
cular, of Cyrus the Great, that lie planted all the Leſſer Aſia. 
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from' one inch 1-third, to an inch in circumference 
yearly ; between its twentieth and its hundred 
year, it ſometimes exceeds this meaſure; and i in its 
ſecond century falls within it. But as the ſolidiy of 
the ſhaft confiſts leſs in its length, than in the ſquare 
of its diameter in the girting place, , a ſmall addi 
tion to the diameter there enlarges the ſquare abun 
dantly. Wherefore, though the circumference fon 
the hundredth to the hundred and fiftieth yer, 
may not increaſe ſo faſt as it did to the hundredd, 
the ſolid contents will be increaſing faſter; for 2 
the ſquare of the diameter“ 40== 1600 exceeds the 
ſquare of 24= 5764, ſo will the contents in the 
150th year exceed the contents in the 100th, when 
its n enlargement was 7-bth of an inch greate 
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þ quick of growth at firſt as the ſafter wogtla, 
vill pay ample intereſt to ſuch proprigtors as give 

i time to come to maturity. For oaks in the end 
vll exceed in magnitude ſuch trees as outgrew 
them in their infancy; the period of the growth of 
the latter being over, before. the oak begins to | 
extend its timber through its limbs, it is then that 

increaſes rapidly; it-is then that it pays for ſtand - 
ng; it is then "that it makes amends for ow. ad+ 
rances in the early ſtages of its progreſs; producing 
\nore timber in the laſt twenty years, than it did in 

the whole firſt century'; and (quite the reverſe of 
dm) the larger and more crooked: the limbs are, 
(towever ſhort the bole) the more valuable is the 
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| al fraight oaks, when of full 15 are beautiful | 
ohjetts, whether ſingle or in woods. They are re- 
quifte for beams, for kelſons, ſtern-poſts and plank- 
locks ; and great is the conſumption of the latter; 
for ſhips are planked both within and without with : 
ck, fave beneath the light water-line, where beech 
Ferforms that office. The growth of oaks like theſe. 
s the chief aim of the generality of planters ; and 
a to have been the immediate deſign- .of the 
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ſurveyors of Dean Foreſt.” Should their plan be 
adopted,“ the trees will draw one another up ſo 
faſt, that ſcarce a crooked one will be found in 18 
_ thouſand acres, ſave round the out · ſkcirts; and the 
foil will be full of ſtubs, which, as oak robs oak, 
muſt nch the- n 155 * . timber 
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attend to the uſes to which their timber may be ap · 
propriated. Incloſures made at Government's ex- 

* © pence; therefore, ſhould be nurſeries for timber 
adapted to government purpoſes. The marine, be- 
ing the firſt and principal object, ſhould in the firl 
place be provided for. Trees diſperſed on open 
commons and extenſive waſtes, have hitherto pro- 
duced the ehoiceſt timber; and though the returns 
of the foreſts have of late years, througs: miſs 
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* They propoſe to turn ſods upſide down, at thn Hat lat 
plant one or two acorns in each ſod with a dibber, taking out at the 
end of ten years every other tree; at the end of fifteen yeam tvey 
other tree again, to leave them at twelve feet apart; at twenty · fue 

years growth, to fell 132 trees on an acre ; at thirty-five yew 
' growth, to leave the trees at twenty feet D and at oY -fve 
Fears to leave 75 upon an acre, K C 35:3 | | 
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nt, 1 very ſcanty;“ yet they. here 
eoaliſted of ſuch, valuable knees and crooks as the 
merchants. would have found it difficult to have 
luniſhed. And if no proviſion, be made for grow-, 
ing fuch i in future, we, like the French, . ſhall be 
reduced to the neceſſity of. uſing . iron-braces in- 
ſtead of timber knees. T In the preſent ſcarcity of 
| theſe valuable articles, it is not only the buſineſs of 
the ſurveyors, but the duty of every member of 
the community, who is bleſt with the means, to try 
i their production. The French have. attempred. 
it by ſuſpending weights to the heads of ſlender ſap», 
lings, bowing them haſtily towards the ground, 
which is not only an expenſive, but inefficacious, 
method, for it injures the plant by ſtraining the 
bak and rupturing the ſap-veſſels. Let us take | 
nature for our guide, ſtudy her meant and imitate 
her ways. _ Ween . 


8 Two thouſand heals Ee; on an average of the 18: 20 yours. | 
The conſumption of the docks is 25,000 loads. - ” 
f Vide Falconer's Marine Dictionary - artie . 
f The contractors for India ſhips 1 170 already neceſſitated. 5 
to uſe iron braces, through the ſcarcity of large knees, and in 1 
dus ſtips they are found convenient, as leaving more room for tk 
freight ; but in a man of war, the ſolidity of the timber knees adds 
peatly to the ſtrength and ſtability of her ſides, enabling them to 
| "Iſt he batteries of the enemy for longer continuance, and pre- 
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tection of the buſhes,” till they Miſe Wore the tits 
of cartle. amen gfoupes aud ſingle ber ate th 
produced; their guartlian thorꝶ hen 
periſh, Then, having open pace for their uh .. 
range in, their growth becomes rapid, their bocher 
bulky, their limbs large and extenſive ; cattle nt 
de thern! for ſhelter, enrich the ground with thi 
_ droppings, the timber derives advantlige Pom the 
manure, becomes productive of knees, crooks, and 
_ evtnpaſs pieces, the chief E whe in heat 1 
tredure. Vile No. I. A 
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i lords adden and Güsse, ease pie 
would purſue the hint which nature here throws out, 
and employ the aged and infirm, to collect and di 

among the thorns (with which the waſtes, fury 
commons, and aukward corners of their eſtates 
abound) ſuch tree-ſeeds:as the ſoil is beſt adapted 
to; how ſoon would the face of the country be 
improved] What varieties of flouriſhing trees would 
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Parks and pleaſure · grounds might be . 
achantingly beautiful, by clumps of quickſets, 
tack-thorns, hollies, Bec. interſperſed here and 
here ſor the protection of acorns,* purpoſed to be 
vn among them. Under their umbrage, oak - 
g which delight in ſhade, would thrive. ex- 
— be ſafe from the brouze of cattle, with- 
qut the expence of fencing, and the lawns become 
bounded with ſtately timber, not only a laſting 
hut ring © ornament to future eee 
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Why ſhould we wa to chance to ſow our woods? 
What would be the expence of a buſhel or two of 
roms ſet by hand a year before each cutting? when 
4 an might paſs between the ſtubs, planting them 
þ vacant places at ten or à dozen ſteps apart; at 

ſuch diſtances they would have room to grow with- 
out annoying the underwood, WM their own value 
made amends for its deficiency. | 50 
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for its mich planes as with girdenein;: the the 
 thins not his trees, hor the other: his fruit til he 
| miſchief has been done; wie ſuffer: thenvto'remain 
and impair each other, before we have reſolution to 
diſplace them; and at laſt perform the- buſineſs il 
or ſparingly ;* not reflecting, that one prime dil, 
or one prime beech; is worth a ſcore of ſtarvelings, 

Vide Mr. Nichols's ee 4 4a e th in 
New Foreſt. 5 vi; 7. thc. 


1 plantations 45 begun, bowel? abel of 
eee in the advanced tt; es of ther 


I remember a clitular thicket of. caks'oa 1 eniinente, which 
had at a diſtance. the moſt pleaſing effect, aſſuming the appearace 
of one immenſe round head, reaching almoſt to the, ground. Onz 
nearer approach, the ſtems of the cluſter became viſible, but flood 
ſo thick, that like the famous Indian Fig, they ſeemed to form: 
congeries uniting in one trunk. When amongſt them, hover, 
they were from 4 to, 6 feet apart, drawn up to the height of 5ofeet 
or more, but ſo flender as not to exceed 6 inches diameter in the 
middle of their ſhafts. They were great favourites of their owner 
who ſet the acorns whilſt a boy finder the direction of his father, 
in whoſe time they had been thinned twice, and once by him 
afterwards ; on my lamenting that they bad fo little ſpace allote 
theni, he acknowledged möre room would have been better, 
| in u few years after thinned them raſhly, taking away two-thirds a 

ence; which he ſald for 78, » Piega, leaving.the beſt, as be fn 
improve. But theſe, diveſted of their ſupporters, bent like reeds 
before the wind, and after every ſudden guſt, reverberating bn, 
Yaſhed their branches one againſt the other till daſhed, to pieces 
dan ee e een eee 
thus , periſhed at nn 1 
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— if any knees or asche will 
2 except upon their boidets's .we muſt be 
for theſe, either in ſingle trees, like No. I. in ſmall | 
groupes or in kedge· rows. In groupes, one or other 
oſen gains the maſtery, as repreſented-in No. II r 
Hl; and forces the reſt to bend forward till they 
luye room for aſcent. Trees, when few in num 
ber, enjoy a liberty nearly equal to ſingle ones 
ech has a ſpace where its roots may en e 
rition; and as theſe and the branch i 
the fame direction, the leading roots of the air 
rior trees will tend outwards, and finding nothing tro 
obſtruct their paſſage,” will furniſh ſupply ſufficient 
o keep them thriving, e the ſupe- 
1 their ant | | 
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by, and our impatience ſuch, that. we cannot wa 1 
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til che ſmall quantity that is leſt attains mat 
ye muſt not expect to find 
branghes like thoſe. of the Langley Oale but m 7 
produce them in the ſtem or hole of the tie? 
wh e be doye by «regular: and een 
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6 | 10, from the line of beauty, but national jntereſt requires it to 
. be promoted,” that we may not, like our neighbours, be gfe 
= ſole in hracs in the room of knees and cooks. ' 
| oppreſion 
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oppreſſion; the effect whereof may be ww 
figures No. II. and III. and in kedge-rows hes 
the timber ſtands thick; as- No. IV. | 
The centre tick of the three, growing behind ug! 

others, and not finding room to ſpend its fa 
riſing betwixt their tops, made its way outs thi 
ſun and air, as appears in the draught au 
forming a capital knee and valuable crook ab 
In cheſe inſtances we find a plain and uſeſuſ 
2 vir. that trees, impelled to a certain ite 
__ whilſt young, will continue growing i 
rection a8 long as they exiſt, Their natural ten- 
| dency is doubtleſs towards a perpendic 5 
if conſtrained to change this diſpoſition early they 
will proceed horizontally. till they have len 
aſcend freely ; and though they then immediltch2 
| riſe upwards, the curve they have taken, will in” 
3 meaſure be- preſerved, even when mne 
preſſors which cauſed it are no-more. Jence” it u 
manifeſt, that any quick- 8 . 
value,” ntay be uſed as inſtruments for forcing iel 
ling oaks out of their upright line. Curtings* 1 
coppice withy® will, by the freedom of their grow 


It may be obſerved; cat I no here cee: 
'a companion to the oak. It is in fact too mighty for It 
erage epinephrine bo 
e oats Et Og 8 
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7? ” repreſented. No. V.) overpower: the e 

ll tearing them don almoſt to the ground for a time, 

| nd the purpoſe being effected, may for relief of 
* he oaks be cut down as often as requiſite, tilly as 
(e gain power; the withies in their turn give way; = 
| Int like theſe, which extra@t nutrition of 4 dif- 
ee ee 
| not ſtarve or check the ca 8 denesth them. 


z favourable turn like Na. VI. Such are accepted 


gin admiffion into the dock - yards, though of leſs 


iimbet. Ir may be proper thereſbre, Wl 
coſures,; to throw up the banks high. and | 


nithies, and at due diſtances near the baſe of the 
ture growth muſt incline forwards to avid the pro- 
ting witkies, and bs ſome ears before they can 


Uber, and the curve, thus formed in infancy, 1 wil 
FBC By 


3 


— 


Tow. ed e Ls | 
by the king's purveyors: as: compaſs pieces, which 
dimenſions, and at a higher e def u 25 


v plant quickſets on ine guter ſiope, on the top— 


inner ſlope: to. dib in dcorns; Which in their ſu- | 


attempt à perpendicular. In ſuch: eaſe the crook 
vil be near the butt in the ſtouteſt part of the 


4 [3 ; 7 
43.54 J r* 


nat bes deen aby aw by which nave 
"Y _ be obtained at an ad expence; I pro. 
ceed 


121 
geed to! recommend: the growth o oaks, in Pre» 
ference to other timber, to every one who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſoils ſuited to their production. Those 
who have waſtes and fi urze-grounds thinly ſcattered 
vich trees, and of ſmall; preſent; value, may, by 
attention to the hints here giyen, render them not 


only of great, conſequence 10 themſelyes 4d 2 
milies, hut highly venengiaL.tp the ſtate. 


«All who pith obs views; in this the time of 
— warmly apply themſelves. to railing!oaks 
for publick . good, giving up preſent-adizantages for 
their deſcendants future gain, deſerve à cirick 
crown. In ſuch attempts, let every liberal mind 


enjoy its on idea f ſome following one, and ſome , 
another way. Then whether; we try ſaplings from N 
the: mirſery, for open groues 3 ſow ach mined 0 
vith nuts for coppices, or ſet them among buſhes, n 

it ſignifies little, ſo we:do but plant,oproge them vl 
Gow the bite of cattle, and thin them 8 dat hy 
they may not croud and ſpoil each other: ixDelefts 90 
of which inſtances have been en that te like th 
in nen be and Dock ou e ſi 
liz: 05. | 1G} 21 7% 08 Be © : 

1 3 5 choughs with Mr. Mi a 
ler, that oaks for timber ſhould be raiſed from acom & 
I m_ Hr AION 2 MP. 1 
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at method, therefore, has geherally- deen my 
rrattice. Mr. Marſham- now indeed has nearly 


made a convert of me. That gentleman s ſucceſs 


imoſt exceeds belief; but he is bleſſed with a happy 
i 40d no one SN een than he doe. 


For ae acorns, hs At fod by the ons 5 
veyors ſeems not equal to Mr. Pavier's method of 
preparing the ground by bringing it into good tilth. 
[ would add, dung it well for wheat, throw it up - 


into ridges, ſow hazle- nuts, ſloes, haws, holly- 
berries, aſhen, and maple- keys, broad · caſt with the 
| wheat, and dib in acorns at ten or twelve feet dif- 
tance, along the mid- rdges where the ſoil i is beſt, 


At reaping-time, leave the ſtubble long to ſhelter | 


the ſeedlings, and in the ſpring following, ſcatter 


ſome clover. ſeed over the ground; much of it will 


groy to ſhade. and protect the oaks when the tub 


ble rots away. Patches of clover or wild vetches 


meliorate the foil, and promote the progreſs of the 
ſedlings rapidly. Theſe, as they adyance, NAY; be 


thinned and trained either to crooks or upright | 
ſtems, as beſt ſuirs the planter's purpoſe; for oaks, 

hulſt the bark is ſmooth and white, may be diveſted 
of their ſtraggling ſhoots. without injury, for, the ; 


wounds, not being large will ſoon heal ys org 
neither blemiſh or dead knot behind. 1 6 31 


For 


"3 . 


> | L 652 J | 
{at the ground ſhould be well wit 
and the oaks, if drawn from a warm' nurſery, muſt 
be ſer thick at firſt; but as ſoon as they appear in 
a growing ſtate, ſhould be thinned every three or 
four years at furtheſt, till ſer at twenty or thiny 
feet apart; even theſe diſtances are ſcarce ſufficient 
for naval timber. Such as are' taken out muy be 
| planted i in vacant ſpots elſe where; and if dug up 
* there will be rde danger of their fling 


seren the life and foul of every ſtate 
hath been wiſcly and liberally 'encouraged by the We 
Bath Society, under whoſe auſpices it aur al | 
. vances Te marines 


, | | Printe; whilſt it does not interſere too fur 
| vwith their chief object, lays the next claim to favour, 
| Duader the like ſanction, methinks I already fee our 
1 timber flouriſh, Honorary rewards incite the 


nobleſt minds to action, emulation of courſe enſues, 
| and chat ſpirit once abroad, a e 6 


ee 


| From the ſmall — be expe 

fave the raiſing an orchard for his own convenience. 
1 1I.᷑1 is to the owners of extenſive property, that ve 
i K 
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L 63 J Hes 
youth of timber ſolely reſts with them. The 
reſervation of their oun families, the welfare of 
the community, nay, the very exiſtence of their 
country, as a maritime ſtate, depends upon their 
ſpeedy exertions. | The devaſtation which prevails 
in our woods, threatens their total deſtruction. 
Without forbearance, the ſmall ſtock that is leſt 
will preſently be exhauſted. Britiſhtimber will no 
longer ride triumphant on the main. The docks 
muſt ſtand indebted to foreign countries for ſupply. 


tate, Our ſhips will be of ſhort duration, and our EXPENCES 
the wonderfully enlarged. 


To conclude:— The ieee 10 che times ſo 
immediately demands attention, that had I the ma- 
gick power of perſuaſion to reach the heart of every 
thoughtleſs land- owner, I would never ceaſe ex- 
caming, O my countrymen! my countrymen /! 
kt us no longer yawn in indolence, left a fatal le- 
ttargy enſue. - No longer let us truſt to chance, to 
birds, to ſquirrels, to be our planters, but beſtir 
ourſelves, Let us inſta ntly refrain from felling half- 


. If there be not 1· zth part of the naval timber that there was 
5 fears ago now left, and the annual conſumption in the dock» = 
yards, be 25,000 loads ds, excluſive of the ſhips built for government 
private yards, together with" the increaſing demands for com- 
werte, Faſt-India ſhips as big as men of war, Se. Sec. what 
b Unleſs ſome check be given to our im- 
ce, another EP youre n Of our ruin. 


grown 


ter 


650. trees; beende probing needy to ſeatte 
acorns with a liberal hand; beſeech the Almighty 
of his goodneſs to proſper our endeavours; then | 


we may live to ſee our woodlands once more crowned 
with naval timber, our landſcapes ſkirted round with 
lordly oaks, and our eſtates deſcending to poſterity, 
with the ſure and glorious proſpect of Wag and 


protecting their poſiſeſiors! | 
| 'T am, ccc. &c. 97 5 = | 
Baſington. : 5 2 = fours, 
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3 ADDITINOAL LETTER. ro THE SEORBTARY. Th 


Ln. Subjet announced in the following Latter, is of 
fo intereſting a Nature, as to beſpeak the Attentim 


e Country Gentlemen at large. Aud the Heinr. 


- paring for the Preſs, by ſo able 4 Hand, camut 
Fal of being impatiently ap all the exrious * 
Wall-Fruits.] „% i 
| mw TD: 
B. many of your obliging letters, | have bet 

invited to communicate to the Society | further 


accounts of my rural labours than thoſe I have | 
already troubled you with. Such have been con- 


fined within the narrow compaſs of twenty acres of 
meadow, 
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to 1 1 


be, Come: Planes, 1 in 


5 garder-grquand; e of the 
bach and Nectarine. 


The improvernen oe py 
che upon by Aber bands. The Cvlture af 
the latter ſeems ee ON 


kill management, Vill produce fruits: ſuperior 

le beauty; and flayour, to 9 
in an indifferent ſtate of culture, is a E 

jo "ll known, 39. ; controvetted.., When 

nett with. aqueous ihfipidity;”” where" vinous juices 

bould prevail, . dur el nate 8 18 Fi ondem 113 


buurble, ad de — of our on 
| horance, ate attributed 
vis vant of benigpity., , Bad pils,, and wet en- 
2 mabe indeed great difference in the flavour 
i ter produltions; Put the Hrſher may: be er- 


i 
5 


i. 


Py 


tem, E out of ten, 1 9 i 
police boch the peach and nectarine uithin this | 


kingdom, equa. if no r bi BUY, to the 


| 18 date ends w b 
en opinion of my: oon: en (ub chile chey 
wut travel ſouthwards to taſte theſe fruits in per- 

For. VI. | F fection) 


to, or imperfeftly * uiilerſtogd.” ' "That trees, real 


moed as un- 


an ad ther flor happens the ex 


06] 


feftion) „ to-my as 
e n 


. 


„n ng bn e e 
| - & Climate pronounced, but they conveyed to me an idea of by 
4 renneſs and imperfection. I had always corlceived, that vegr 
40 tables and garden fruits obtained a flavour in the mote Southen 

7 climes, te the latitude of 32. But to m bt i 

« 4 prize, 1 do not find that they are equal in taſte and freewek » 
nals Orland yoo and what k fl wor f. 
4 prizing, few of their fruits excel ours ; | I belieys ons, except 

% their water.melons, their grapes, and their figs, If they have at 
40 peaches to be compared to ours, I preſume it is owing to th 
« violence'of the fimmer funs, though poſſibly it may ariſe bn 
4 their ignorance of cultivation in Ita. R certiin noble uf Ve 
= nice, well known in the polite world en 
4 fine arts, has procured a ſkilful gardener from England, vid 
55/theſe few years, in hopes ben dis bad l 
, den; I conyerſed with this gardener, whom, I found under 

44 ſtate of diſcouragement and deſpair, He told me he had not en 
"4 taſled a peach in Italy of a true flayour, and he believed i 

4 never ſhould; for that he was thwarted and: obſirudttd by t 
d other gardeners in his attempts to reform their practice i that 
10 had no authority over them, hut was confined to his own pr 
enen, ot be ali me vel ads bu yy 


33 7. 1 4 by 3 19 40 24597 exert ff 
558 5 Lene, from lah, dated Naples, New Ws 


Peaches 10 Rio de. Janeiro f aol under the Tr of 
| pricornJade-meally and infipids: cee, en 


Ul 


2 vol. 5733. | 
[MEF. 8. though: landked zwai by the e of l. 6 7 
g, poſed a foul: eng ain to buy oma. K 
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5 een bon ben ca 2E . 72 
4 el 3 | celebrated 


/ ü 6 1 215 ; 


150 hands of ape ick and. 60 — 
wo incloſech in nne hae. * ade, 


STEP 


. — following offce 
of humanity, be wouſd hero e eg mn ory 
ter ke, have buried his folbles in oblivion, | n 


Weben, „ 


Mr, Sharpe, when he reſided. in Surry, 33 
6th Mr. Northey's Harriet. 1 was riding with kim by the fide of 
ten one day, when a heedleſs ſervant galloped in among the pack, 
kicking one of them 9.6 ſtance; the poor animal yelled mus 
Mr, S. topped immedi ly, and « his groom to examin 
the hurt; aleg was broke in two places, He himſelf,” tho' ofiths 
in eminence. in his profeſſion, alighted, took the dog in bis ar Me 
ftdown upon a'mole-hill, diſpatched his ſervant to à diſtant juni- 
per buſh to cut ſplinters, took off his own garter, ſet the poor crea 
ture's fratured limb, bound it up with the utmoſt tenderneſs, laid 
i upon his own great-coat, on the pummel of his ſervant's ſaddle, 
drefted him to walk his horſe gently with it to Epſom, told him the 
potion it ſhould be confined in, and that it ſhould be fed by hand 
il callous was formed, which being readily complied with, (as it 
ws a favourite dog of Mrs. Northey's) it ſoon gtew well, and 
yo te ²˙ð¹“ö] ̃ Ä-ÑT— * 
yoated keenneſs, —_ bk «any 5 


Though fond of the diverſion, 7 
bounds were running, 1 tarrietl on this occaſion, and was eye · wit- 
tel; to the ſcene, which I think prepotiderates in the ſcale of hu- 
nanity, before either of thoſe famous ones of the Monk and his 
uuf. box, the dead aſs, W nr, bo inimitably wroaglht 
wp by sterne himſelf. * 


As Mr, — gin at Bth, ef wk lee 
OE OR OIL Hs 7 5 SOUTH. 


n Ab 
The tow. * arg n0K4CUL TURAL 1 will not 
® ling tothe loner of buniniy in that lk. 
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„„ 

| ben long berge te 
to aſſure you, that a due: ſouth afpedty; hie 
thought abſolutely neceſſary to bring theſe fruits to 
perfection, often” proves injurious. to our (choir 


peaches, and cauſes: . ae trees to "Wh th 
| ne „ e ; 


10 cold; wet ſummers, Fi rance. may "hath the al, 
vantage. of us, but in warm and dry ones, I an 
confidently perſuaded to the contrary, "The ut. 
uſual heat of che ad, 3d, de Auguſt 1784 
affefted my fruit ot the. ſouch ang (oiich-welbwill 

in ſuch a manner as to alter ita very ngeus. o.tu 
the Mon tabon, the Nobleſs, and ocher peseba 
uſually iuicy, rich and vinous, Becache in fich i 

| peſts, that ſummer, dry and mcaly. Henos In 
riqnally draw this concluſipe, that,ourelimaie, hoy 
ever it may have been. rathly. condemned, is mor 
a appoſite to the production of theſe fruits, than anf 
other whatſoever, unleſs perhaps ſome dich o 
Perſia, to which thay are indigenous may Prove a 
 exceptiqn. Above thirty years experienceand cut 
attention to their culture, warrant ſugh 4conduſas 
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Tbe unprecedented nas ie * 
f bours have been crowned, induces my friends i 


s, that the knowledge 1 hive obwine 


| die with me; com liance with thei 
A 13 5 oy Ok 


1% 1 


queſt, I have begun mloturiog z' communication EE 
ii practice to the public; and in order qu 
iy myſelf to throw the ſtromgeſt light poſſible: o 

the ſubject, have ſtocked my garden with every 

heties or variety of theſe fruits now cultivated ei: 

ber in France or England, Such another collection 

4not, I believe, to be found in this country. The 
qterality of fruits have long been familiar to me; 

of the particulars hitherto unobſerved, many are in 1 5 
41rain/ for bearing next ſumm̃er, and the reſt the „ 
je following: hen, having grown them all u 
the ſame kind of ſoil; and under one and the farhe 5 
mode of treatment, it will be eaſy to determine 
wlether the varieties pretended to, really exiſt, 18 
nak the ſpecifick differences of one fromthe other, 

v judge of their reſpective merits as to ſize and 

vor, ſo as decidedly to point out thoſe which-de- 

{re future propagation, from thoſe which, being 
comparatively worthleſs, ee to "wy" condemned | 
een, u Lee bes 3.79 
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Having macs this A "ES of pinion” 
iy ſtudy, both in theory and practice, for. thirty . - 
Jears and upwards, and having proved, to the aſto- 
ment of many, that wall-trees will perfectly COR» _ 
frm tg. the will of the pruner in the ee 
kent of their branches; in their general reſemblance 
0 ach i in an W furniſh; oy wallin = 


- \ 2 


t 
brery part with the richeſt gueniture of Jeng 


bloom, and fruit, in their reſpective ſeaſons; I thing 
T + may, without preſumption, attempt to inftua il 
others how by. the ſame 'means'they may can of 
like: purpoſes. To do this en nc 
begin with trees in their infancy, advance gr 1 
through the ſeveral ſtages. of their progreſs, n M 
company them till they arrive at maturity, 1 jy 
point out the miſtakes that ſome-have fallen ino WY if 

to ſhew the defects of modern practice; to conti © 
imperfe& with perfect figures, will require copper fn 
plates exhibiting their varied appearances in ii "7 
pruned and unpruned ſtate; by which an acemi "i 
obſerver may, with the aſſiſtance of the m. 
accompanying them, eaſily. attain a knowledge oy !f 
tte ſubject ſufficient ta enable him to wrd id 
on wall- trees, and obtain ſuch fruit as he ſe m 

| ſees elſewhere. aaa a n 8 GE . 
ful amuſement will here be laid open for the co tn 

try gentleman to employ his leiſure hours in m 5 
retirement, and to fill up the intervals of ſtudy, wu 

' . reſident clergy, in a way by no means unbecomu " 
their function. Mr. Laurence, rector of Biſhop * 
Weremouth in Durham, the beſt pruner of l «1 
time, recommends the practice to his brethren 2 44 
recreation that will fill up thoſe little parentheſes o « : 

of their lives, which commonly go for nothing 90 
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Hong read. mt of the ooks | pablo 
hhed reliting to this art, and not finding one that 
riches the true rudiments, there ſeems to be an 
opening left for a work of this kind, which Lhare 
ut in contemplation. only, but in-ſome forwardneſs;:-- 
i jou will perceive by the drawings ſent hevewnith.*. | | 
May of them being in a rough unfiniſhed: ſtate, © 
tall] trouble you with laying them before the ar- 
iſt who reduced the oaks, to know whether he wil! 
copy and improve ſome particulars, and ſhade and 
fniſh others, according to the directions accompa- 
ning them ? In caſting your eye over the drawings, 
with the few explanations which attend them, you 
nay give a gueſs at the deſign and utility of the work,” _ 
If you wiſh to communicate them to ſome few of 
the ingenious members of your ſociety, you have 


homes if i in r united . a work 


b , b e "Tho teſ- 
imonies to the ſuperior excellentes of the author's ura are the 
nol reſpe&table and full, W. M. 

The work is to be entitled, The Gentleman's Recreation il 
| " the Fruit Garden; or, a Treatiſe on the Culture of Peaches and 
„ Neftarines ; embelliſhed with plates, and notes explanatory to a 1 
* regular ſyſtem, for the training, pruning, ud management of „ 
Wil. trees, from their infancy to adyanced old age : with diree- AB. 
* tions how to obtain a conſtant even crop of the moſt delicions — | 
* fruit; with thoughts on che production of farcw 1 cures for © 


* the ſeveral diſeaſes fruit-trees are proh# to; the Prevention , 
/ its, defruion of yeamnie, ape; yeof{rration/. of je foul $a. = 
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of :this. canis arte Mn 
| the publick, it-wilkextice a, glow of dpirits fifftica 
n_— me through the labour of aquatto pub. 
lation, intended to- mak ĩti appearap@-in-479;, 
n ——— 
Ae Ben innery 7 als of les en 
e wall. I. intind ithereſor bh beg the 


favour of the Society to add a op of the fk to 


their collection; and if it ſhall he ſound to rheritap- 


probation, to . the author with giving it thei 
ſupport. Lam, Sin h eee 
* il, lum. ai. .So. 
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favour will become fey ge able wi : 
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1 6 7 11 
he machine vithin ide, ie tinbek (oha of fied 


dur inches ſquares placed-on- two wheels B. N threw 
vet diameter, à little more or leſs, (the aid ores 
wheels of a chaiſe may anſwer the purpoſe) to r- 


port the hind 1 80 ol the machine. c- 2 


ce 2 5 ave. 4 
C. c. Ge. b 8 ong F ho 
bull ren een five. che nod anat. 15 


o three inches at F. Into theſe bulls are fixed the 5 
cutting wheels, which are iron, 13 inches diameter, 
quarters of an inch thick at the centre, about n 
inch diameter, for piercing holes to fix the ir iron axles, ; 
n; from that they are to be” of fuch thickneſs, as to EF 
low the edges to be well ffected. Theſe wheels are 

faed by two bolts going through the © bulls, wick $ 5 


eyes on one end, for the axles of the wheels to un 


in, and nuts and ſcrews on the other, to make them 8 
fry firm by, and funk in the bulls, to prebent ther- 
nterfering with the 28 L. ENT" cem. FOR” 


1 
1 * 
"Wo « Fay 
$3 112 


0.6. ü No. 1, are hollow: pieces of wha; ets 


thiles, each three inches and a half long, which in⸗ 


doſe the bolt M. and keep't the bulls C. C. at theit 
proper diſtances, but may be made longer or ſhotter 


i pleaſure, as the ward requires to be cut in larger: 
i ſmaller pieces.” They are in two 'pieces, and Be 
bound together, and Jointed wn” a te * 
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cord, which allows them to be Rack ly | 


when — — 
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The hos-belt hd No. 5 | 
olf wood or iron, ſeven inches long, clear of the 

vood, ſupported by iron ſtays, fixed to the frame, . 
a through all che bulls, as at T. No. 3, it t- 
quires to be ſtrong, as * —_— W 
ene en, 5 


"SLIT 1 als” a 2 85 or . 
| wood, ſeven inches diameter, called a rocking-trts, 
which goes acroſs the frame, and moves on the pivot 
fixed into it, one at each end, ſupported, by an iron- 
bolt, or piece of wood morticed into the frame, 
eight inches high, as appears in No. 2 and 30 

which ſix chains or ropes are fixed by hooks, at af. 
ferent diſtances, as you want your cuts, at 9, 8,7; 


vr 6 inches from one another, and are joined to the 


end of each bull, in whith the cutting wheels run; 

ſo that when the rocking tree is turned about by the 
lever I. fixed in the middle of it, all the bull 
with their cutting wheels, are raiſed, out of the 
ground at once, as in No. 3, by which means the 
machine may be turned, or moved from place to 
place "xk germ; ou Log dy 
nnn. * 


„ FT T2 


v. B. ried not delineated in No. 1, 
| een "hs nh, = 2 
eee wh * 7 SE Fa Ls $6207 N ; | of : 
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(L:L/N& FE 3 are 0 af te- lone, 
26 inches long, ſix inches broad, the under one 
four inches chick, the upper one of the ſame. dimen- 
Gons, and three inches thick, which will weigh (ace 
cording to the gravity-of the ſtone) about four | 
ſtone the under, and three the upper, all of them 
having two holes in them, thro which iron ſpikes, 
2 eee 
them ſtesdy. BP 


When the ground We Gn; he min 
of four ſtone weight may anſwer; when more difs 
fcult;- the other ſtone of three ſtone weight may be 

| added, fo that every wheel may have ſeven ſtone 
weight upon it, which has been found ſufficient for 
the fliffeſt land and taugheſt ſward the machine has 
ever been tried on. 'Caſt-iron weights will anſwer 
fuly better, but are more expenſive, ks n. 
ventor viſhes by all means to 0 


Thelever I. — 3 which 3 „ 
ſet long, muſt have a Aliding rope on it, fixed to | 
the back part of the frame, ſo that when the cutting 
. 4 


7 


[ * 1 1 


inches; y the rocking tech K dutel 
partly round by the lever, the rope: i then fited ts 
it, by putting a loop at the end af cl mppe ghet 
the pin R. No. 3, (it ought to be placed three feet 
four'inclits from the ermemity of the/leder. 1, 
wich keeps all the cutting wheels out of tho ſppund 
till che mathine d turned; and then, by moving the 
loop of the pin; it flips. back towards the fiame;and 
the lever is gentiy let back to its placeʒ us in a; 
by which the cutting wheeks. are put ino their for: 
mer poſture, by the weights: fired on the bull in 
which chey run. The levers den be angle 
tough aſh. . { © axonal e 


„P. Nö. 1, 4 ſmall bolt; of ni ble 
4 end of it, (one is ſufficient): to ſtrengthen the 
bolt M. to be hooked on the N 
E e e mp een ; ol þ 105 
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The pow in Which the 4 1 
may be covered below at the hünder paft with 4 
black iron, fix inches Jong three\in- 
ches broad, having à flit in it witert the wheell 
run, to prevent (if found neceſſary) any gras, 
weeds, or ſmall ſtones, from filling the grooves, and 
elagging the wheels; the ſorm of which i is ſeen 1 
the letter l. LN eee mi e ah a7 
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To tb me as Sed Mane, we fied {for 
; double-horſ -Swacd-eutter) three ſhaſtd, us in . 
inggon, of ſuch length ſtvingth, and diſtante from 
one W proce 2 open 4 
ant ni botolgmo gaheg t due D nf 
1 5 a ge- 9e ; 
' four cutting wheels) a pair of ſhafts are ved, and 
may make: the- tw@ dides. gf: che frame yithoue any 
jonings, The widgh: f the fame; in re 
th ae enk S ard - cutter is as anne 


472 [ 402 29 iP 
ky recornmen 1 ſe 1 mw 


cutter to hay eis 9 7 5 and w | 
s uſed to, reduce hard. 0 lodd dy 150 | 
land for barley, | before 9 [ ic  Jaft e 115 END . 


ter it the. whole. "weight, 42 ſtone, emplo) ec in 
furl cutting the Kiel k. land and tougheſt ard,” 
may be applied ro-the eight bulls then at fi fix inches 
om one another: the four ſtone weights t to be ap- 
plied to fix of the bulls, and two of the three ſtone 
veights t to each of 1 the additional bulls, which i is 
thought * will prove 4 ſufficient weight'f for the pur- 
pole, and. will effectually prevent 5 clod, at any 
ine, of more than fix inches broad, 2 5 ap! 8 
being broke to pieces. Ss: 5 
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In the ſame manner, a OILS Svard - cutter 
ay 95 fix bulls for the eee, pur- 
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poſe i the 26: dens (longing in 3, A ths 
the faur ſtone weights to ſour of the bulls; and two 
ol the three ſtone weights to each of the additions 
bulls. It was thought better to be rather minute 
here, than trouble the perſon employed! in uſing the 
bend cutter with ah caley e e 
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That the intrument may come as cheap an poſ 


| Bible to the publickz the inventor'is of opinion; that 
the expence of the two wheels and the iron axe 


(vhich i Is conſiderable) ay 85 faved, by joining 


a piece of no 
with a little curve Ae tremity Fette rer 


che foot of a ſledge, 18 much uſed in Scot- 


land, to carry in the corn from the geld; the pan 


of it reſting on the ground being kept 18 hebe 
(the half diameter of the wheels) og the fame, 
0 a ſtrong ſupport of wood. | 1 


1 
* 


. „ 
een 


; As the two outer "bulls n next the frame g are It w 
get under it, ſo as to Prevent the cutting wheeb 
from being. taken out of the ground, „ 4 thin flip of 
iron fixed to the inſide of the 1155 nearly oppoſite 
to the back end of the bulls, of convenient lengh, 
will be found ogy; 1 


e 2: F. e ry K ww oo” t= a wo . 22 
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is four-coulter bn fo agi ebm 


ten, cut the fward i in the ſame direction with the 
plugh, and is liable, from every ſtone, | or other 


thrown out of its work altogether, or the inſtru- 


hom their being entirely ind 


plowing, and rendering that oper: 
borſes than it would be to three 


by, him for bringing graſs-ground that has 3 . 
long reſted into tilt. This the Sward-cutter has 
been found to do." much more effectually and ex- ; 
peditiouſly, as Mr. Tull's plough, with four coul- 


obſtruction any of the coulters meet with, to be 


ment broke, to which the Sward-cutt r, conſiſting : | | 
of four, ſix, or more cutting wheels, is neyer liable, = 


other, cutting the ground acroſs the ridges before 1 5 
ration eaſier ta two = 

1thout its being 

cut. The furrow being cut acroſs, falls finely from 8 

theplough i in ſquares of any ſize required, not under 

F kein, in place of long fps of tough ſward, 

| eldom | 
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by it, will ſoon {ee the great adfantage-the fund 
cutter has over it, in producing the deſired efeqt of 


bringing d reſted: graſs· ground. into tilthy an g 


ject ng 
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2 Ke rument is very fit tor, preparing ground 
1 4s it will ſaye AS Hp. 


5 I. thay 4 properly ed in.co 88 2 cutting cove 1 — 
| of one or two years ſtanding, Xo prepare 1 the g 
for wheat, if the land be ſtiff and moiſt 8 p 


133 ANY 7991. 8191100 vn »* THA 2 DN 
It may be applied-t6- eutting and ercſs-edtn 
paſture- ground, intended" 0 Yee manure of a 
Kind put upon. it to meliorate che graſt. In ti i 
will far exceed the Kareftabetg wot Aa” in one ol 
Mr. Young's tours, as that inſtrument is Fable, 1 
ell as the four-coultered plough; to de thru out 
ol its work when meeting wich a ſtone or other 
terruption. This the ſward-curter is — ea 
en looked on as i een, 
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# being. ploWed60 wet; and it il Kkewife very || 
pe fr ee fu ch lad; when der 
fnmer-fallows In this operation the ſwurd- tit 


ſkeviſe mentioned by Mr. Young in aug ofthis 
wins, from its wheels being all dependent one on 
ede wen one is throum out by: a H = 
three or four muſt ſhare' tlie ſame ſute: beſidei the 
entting roller has but ſevem wheels im fi foer; wind 
te ard-cutter has ſiu in four ſbet three! inbhes.. ar - 
tne inches diſtant; end if mend me he 
We GHIING 2 YH S001 541 3 00! 


ng 125 1 ah e yr 1 G9 %% 
n and eee 8 
ſton and worklike appearatices. from tdch u,, 
tumed over by the plougb, being raiſed up an inen 
ir bvo at the fide laſt. movęd by the ęarth· board 
blut the field, when finiſhed, .iwall; prettily waved, 
ad reſemibles-a-piece.of water when blows n dy 
i gratle breeze. By this means u xerp:gredt deal | 
i the land's ſurface i expoſed co. the. d, s 
er influences of che air, which cannob:fail-40 
ine « pod eßſect on it. Hur. 1995 499 oi) 50 03 
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ter is greatly to be preſbrred vo the cutting eller, 
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Tes horſes are ſufficient for the dranght of 
+ double-horſe ſward - cutter, and one borſe lr 4 
-ingle-horſe one; one man manages the machine, 
and drives the horſes. He begins his operation by 
firſt meaſuring off twenty or thirty! paces from the 
machine, leſs or more, as he inclines, and there fixes 
a pole. He then cuts the field croſs,” as near it 
right angles with the ridges as he can. When the 
cutting wheels are paſt the laſt furrow about ayui 
or ſo, and the machine is upon the outmoſt ridge 
of the field on which it muſt turn, he/ muſt top 
the horſes, then take hold of the lever I. fig i, Nu 
2, and by. pulling it to him, he. raiſes. the cutting 
heels out of the ground, which are kept ſo by e 
loop of the rope being put oyer the pin R. in de 
lever I. No. 3, till the machine is turned andbrough 
to its proper place, which is done by meaſuring of 
the ſame diſtance formerly done on the oppoſir de 
of the field. When che cutting wheels abe craft 
over the outmoſt ſurrbw, then, on the horſes being 
topped, ſlipt off the pin R. and the levervretured 
to its former; Le e ee e 
— the ground agiin, He then then garen 
the interval betwixt che firſt apd ſocond ſtroke of 
the machine is all cut. In this manner the field 
to be finiſhed, after which you . 
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ether 


12 5 no C0 ' quence © hether 
fund · cut is i in 0 ridges, or 6 Web's in flat 


fügen or in very, high-raiſed, ridges; fuch ag are 
kequently met with in Scotland. Be the ſurface 
exr ſo uneven, it does pot Ggnify, as che cutting 
wheels being. all independent of one another, are 
ined by their weigh tinto en eder ange 
920 3 "O47 44k 22 ano er 

or cure e 1 ape r „ 

i D rene a Hi, gun 
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"Tie land n may lie ſeye months in winter a er 


4 
13 


beng ſard-cut, when there is 0 v veget on to 


ke the cuts grow to ther again before it is 
powed; hut the ſooner it is plo owed after cutting, 


fe better, that it may have 57 5 of. all the wy 
winter; FE which makes harre ow beiter and 
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time, 4 
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— bee u baer 
r to go with the waves that appear after pilow- 
by, not againſt them, as by that means they are leſs 
F'to tear up the flirrows/all eut into ſquares, This 
ed only be attended reſpecting the firſt two | 
* ire tlled,"of che 00 

G 2 


£43 
| Any onion wright and Tith iy hide 6 
zl It is very ſtrong, very ſimple, d 


eaſily managed, and moved from place to place 
and if put under cover, vin laſt many fen. 


"Fig, Ill in the plan of a harrow ee 
Sandilands, which he recommends in à Patel 
| Mariner, and to which he has given che neo 


if your: mage ut gh, wid" ou Ui 
them from one end to the other, by lengthenin 
the chain (which the ſcrew commaiids) the har 
row, when drawn along, forms an angle down 
| wards, and miſſes none of the curve of the ridge, 
far as it extends, which may be nine feet, the di 
tance from A. to B. The diftance from C. wi 
is five feet fix inches. When the crowns of i 
ridges have got what is thought ſufficient harrovin 
lengthwiſe, . you ſhorten the chain by the ſe 
which forms an angle upwards ; the harrow is the 
drawn by the horſes, one on each fide of the in 
row, which ppl pg ACA 
ee eee 


When you want to * eren — 
ridges acroſs, with the ſerem you can . 
harrow to be horizontal, ſa a8 to ork. 6 46 
Harrow without a Joint. . 
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| The teeth are, formed and fixed, in che, e 
manner, pine AS Wt „ 
ir nine or ten inches helow-the wood,, anfl of fu,b 
frength as is thought, the land. requires. The teeth 
cu, m gear che ground at every four. inches 
hough . ſeemingly, placed irre- e 
pirly nitbour 307 riſk of choaking, except, Emme „ 
F 
ceſiyily.near each other, which may be. cleanec 
the greateſt gale, hy raiſing them a little ap 5 
goud,, The figures 1. 2, &c+, point qut Where 


M079 . 2Y 008 ge en o e 


„ Whete, a ſtrong. brake-harrow, i is; not. negeſfary, 
hy making the teeth ſhorter: or lighter, you may 
ave forty-cight teeth, which will tear the ground 
every two inches, or near 2 cover the ſeed yell, - 
Aae 8 Ting mould. . 5 *. roms 1 v7 T x 


x 


Fre "4 
1 


e that 1 or every po . 
poſe, and of any ſize, be made on the he above prin- 
dple, from which. no tooth can eyer follow the Kul > 
na all are ops ee e, x 


Fries? 7 "4 A 


i 5 20d % the plan and profile of a barrow 
nene invented by Mr. Sandilands, called a Wrack 
lamm, tom its very expeditious manner manner of bring-. 
oF. 
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"ig he He" or-röbts of wh Gr 
weres acer "Tt" confilts'6f a pfiff. inte 
ſix "feet long nine inches broad, and eon 
thick, in which there are two 10 0s of ts 
twelve in front; and thirteen in feaff bon ba 
inches row from 70% and about five inches fon 
euch öther, which, in effebt; brings the teeth w 
operate at two inches and Halfte foi another, 
They” are in length about: Ten inches bel de 
Wood, chree c quarters of aft inch ſquam, not thay, 
but e ways, *16'as not to penetrate 
the "ſoil, dul oily to Earth" what by Pretedig 
thorough - harrowing is brought above ground 
To che plil” is Joined ſhakis'for 'a" bar « 
handles for a min, "of ſuch length and 
any 2 7 may think "OR" 19-1208. * 
HW a8 FAT 1.5 NS | 1-110 R509. eee 
The manner of 8 che harrow is 1s follom; 
When the land is ſo well harrowed, as that all the 
roots of the quickens or couch-grals, Kr. ar 
brought to the furface,” the hirrow is drawn actbl 
de field, the holder preffing a little, not nuch, on 


Do 


the handles, till the plank ir Mild d he l d 
firſt furtow ; on which, without ſtopping the bort * 
he ſuddeply lifts the harrow which” rhe ſhafts ; 
port before; by this means, all the fu | gath 7 4 


; a Lane, * in the furrow ; fo on he 
. £ 80; 


* 
* 


fl Th :Þ 
oi and when: he has erofik the geld he. tons iu 
he right or left, and} eroſſes the ridges again, 2 
mentioned, obſerving not % miſs any of | the land, 
pl cloſe by the falt tack,” From this er-, 
the whols wraclk, Kc. is lett in the furtows; 
ah tobe cafted l the bla: er bürt as th 8. | 
mer chuſes. | If the horſe i is not ready, a boy muſt 
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| cnployed to lead Him. Mb : 
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Nuria of Mr. 12 BLAnc, roufing the ulure of 
Turnip-rooted Cabbages, with Anſwers 10 the Janes. 
9. Sir TrH0MAs BxpyoR, Bah. 


44+ > 


they are ft wo be live e 


* 4 — 


1 1 RE they not a a longer time before 


4 es, three weeks or a month. 


2 1. Is not A E the more 
difficult and expenſive; as n een woo” 


e * © Fl 175 1 
mage over them ?- „ SU 4; 
72 : 5 


117 * „ 1 * 25 5 
A 143 * 1 1 2 #5 1 2 $ 2 


rr reaiply wore 


cul; i on a clean fallow, and i in a dry. ſeaſon, very 
'G "> little 
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a that, of a turnip, auf more difficult to dif in 


me more for them. 1051 


what price? . 8 

are generally twice hoed, 4. for the firſt +: uh 
neſs. of the root affects the ſheep's teeth; that objec- · 
tion having been made to them by ſhepherds? 


wethers, which are ſold fat aftet having fed on them 


bt 8: J7 


little mores. and 1 have neyer paid more for barn 
a than m0 turnißs. 10 


Lies! 2441 to vi 1 381215 Gee. 


3: The c colour of the Plat was: duke ker than 


from the charlock, which generally abounds int m. 
nip fallows, particularly the moſt early ſown, is i; 
not another reaſon * che koeing ſhould be Mor 
difficult and expenſive? 


A. My workmen ayr they-can readily diftinguif 3 
them from charlocks ; and "ve: never * * 


2. 4. How many enen are hy hk nas 


A. This muſt depend bach on the e 


and 28. for the ſecond, | PE. : "A | 


73 19 . 


2 5. Has it ever been obſerved, the the hard- 
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4 Not keeping any bredug hep, hut ol 


in the latter part of the ſpring of one ſeaſon, or two 
at the moſt; 1 have never e the nal 


cha to chem. „ 
e e 
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4 [have not öbſerxe hes emen 
blur the fat; but if ehere be, hogs will greedily-. 
at 90 > WIN per ee 
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Aries IV. 
| On Vaniobs sener. 


* the Secretary. MES; 
. lg e abel, Nev. 20, 1791; 


| honour done me by your aſſuranee, that 
the Gentlemen of the Bab Sotiety' would 
be pleaſed to receive the communication of any 
ſoch facts or opinions, connected with their views, 
# ſhall have fallen under my obſervation, being too 
ftering not to have excited in me the utmoſt am- 
tion to comply with their deſire; I have, in con- 
frmity with their wiſhes, ventur ventured to addrefs'to you 
; en ericles of information on ſome of the dife | 
trat ſubjects of their enquiries. Immediately a 
the receipt of your laſt letter, I made frequent en- 
uy amongſt the Gentlemen of my acquaintance 
N this county, who have large fir plantations on 
ber ſtares, whether * had ever obſerved that. 


_ great 
=S + W 0 — 5 * 


„teen, 

great damage done amongſt them ye hun, 
_  whichis ſo much complained of by-ſoriie gentlemen 
in the counties of vomeriatond, Mikes pil N 


N eee to the bores counties . 


two eſtates in this county, on which 1 believe the 
| plantations of Fir are by far the moſt conſiderable 
l mean thoſe of the Marquis of Townſhend and 
Mr. Coke, -I am informed by the latter Gentle- 
man, that the injury done to thoſe. trees is fo ven 
great, that the price of a ſhilling per head is paid 
by him for all ſuch of theſe miſchievous little ani 
mals as are deſtroyed in his plantations; at the 
_ ſame time he told me, that, in Lord Sherbome's 
park in Glouceſterſhire, the miſchief done by theſe 
animals among the beech trees, js yery conſiderable; 
in my own plantations, neither beech, nor fir-trees, 
of which laſt 1 have many, have ſuffered/from 
them; but they every year bite off moſt. ofthe 
young ſhoots of the young horſe-cheſnut tiges, fe 
as totally to deprive them of one of their principal 
' ornaments, that of their flowers, for whit 
have: on been OO = e #7 555 . 


5 2 n echt to your ———_ 2800 Oak Pl 
. tations, I have incloſed to you thoſe, returnes by 
| the gentlemen. of this county, to. the at 


„ 2 


ons; which anſwers, having vile Grows — 
" infortization Auer rann be Sende l 
the obſervations 5 niche were Sms eg ts 
by ſome of the moſt intelligent gentlemen of chis 
county, may, I think, be fairly dremed, [though | 
perhaps not the "univerſal, yet the genetal"opinion 
of choſe” dere, w his e et Uiforaied | 
yyon the fubhest. 7 DAR 15 ons 21/4643 717 * . 
| * 4 RE 4 on: 20% M 4031 WIS: 677 
In Fa 2d Number of hs Geond Wente of Dr. 
Anderſon's periodical publication, called the Bur, 
jou haye, 1 te no doubt, t "ſeen 7 £1 new "26d eaſy 
method of forcing: early (potatoes, very. accurately 
deſcribed by the Door, a s alſo'1 in the Stk \N6."of 
the x volume of the alle entertaining at uſefol | 
performance, the account which I gave him'of 'my 
accidental diſcovery of the 'mode of obtaining them 
nthe moſt early part of the ſpring. To that account, 
whether it ſhall ſerve only for arniiſement, or may 
efentually be of any public benefit, I hope 
allowed to add, "that in order to ſee whett 
wr: produced as therein mentioned, hag al 
the properties of thoſe growing in the” regular and 
nary courſe, and would — as goc 


. — desk fg fl tha 


” 


t 1 


which had, grown in the houſe, ane ed, them in 
my, garden : which, although planted-ſ@,late. avi 
the har part ol the month: of June, hart gro 
ime as largeand good 

aner Echo grams cho pen by the field; gt th 
my ſurpriſe has been ih greater, becauſe ghe fe 
had but a few eyes, and thoſe; were very ſmall, L 
this, experiment ſhould eyer enable a. poor, man, 
whoſe ſock of Potatoes has been much diminiſhed 
by the wants of himſelf and family, to find a ſiſ 
ficiency for his future * it cannot be * 


wholly 1 uleleſs. 551 8445 G 
195 F1 34 3} {tt 


1 have this year on PTE, goo ca 
- Swediſh Turnip, called Ruta Baga, which voti 
ſtanding the dryneſs of the ſummer haye grown to 
a reaſonable fizc,, weighing. upon an an ayenge about 
three pounds and a half each withour their leaves: 
this.crop was not ſown until the "27th of June 
- whereas had it been ſown earlier, which the drought 
prevented, I am very certain, the plants had been 
much larger; as on thoſe. gentlemen lands where 
they were ſown in May, the roots are at. leaſt on 
third bigger. However, their want of fize never d- 
miniſhes the crop ſo much as is 1 


N e e are left pro ortior 


(91 


1 0 Sound. From that pete 
which I have had of them, I conceive fem eight | 
o ten inches to be a ſiifficient diſtance for theſe 
plants. On the firſt of October laſt, I had ſome of 
toſe which had perfedted their ſeeds in dne autumn 
nen out of the ground, and found their roots 
bund and very palatable; but ſor 2 Juſt” ad tris 
account of theſe moſt valimble "turnip ie. 
proper uſe of them, 1 cannoe do ben than fer 


il farmers to the account given of them in the 
* Number of the T hird Volume of the IIR. 


FF 


HEUP: 231 7411 


The dbbüng e ee 
toduction of Mr. Cook's drill- plough by ſeveral 
gentlemen and ſome farmers upon their lands, -ftill 
continues to be the moſt. general and faypurite 

prſtice of this county; if the crops. raiſed. by. this - 


yet proved them to bs otherwiſe) I cannot but wiſh, 
for the ſake Bn EAR 7. 
doned for any other, | | 


method be equally good, (and no experience has 2 


Hs 


Helin, 441 5 the. Oonmnifiandir . 
Nenne ti cht Chairmani fh Quarter Sifius 
51: aberdeen of Norfolk. 4 99 057 22301 nw 0 


2 lo (1G Bell i 6 todo Oo Ai 308 1 ae, 
- Queſtar 1f, Wusrisx the quantity. ol large 
dak timber in. general, fir for the uſe of the nay, 
growing. in the caunty aforeſaid, is increaſed * 
miniſhed within, memory? n 3597 15 To 111100 


Maur. Ie cent iy Gidninlthicd in Bite 2 
of che 95950 but bot getierally f. 


4 ad 20 Flo bud ag 10 erm ig 
in 2. Whether particularly the quantity of juch 
timber, e, 1 b 
niſned ? HSO -HD 300.2 It 10 nf, 


15 The eee hg aa 
. appea sto be inconliderabK, and neither much! u. 
creaſed or diminiſned. oh © ARS 1 3 10 17 7 


r 90 n ON be; bog u %% e 


2 3. Whether 6 1 3 
of the quantity of Fame e 


10 ? 15: 46 8 20 "5 TA 


A. T he timber in the r Is is decreaſed, 
owing to the cirey nſtance mentioned in the next 
_— | 


A, — 


. 


6 . 
5 Whether the growth of oak ns in 


G. E 
rows 18 is generally. encouraged, or "HY 


je gnbbiog vp of hes 
felds and impinge 


ne. county f. 2007 2 1 4 Not rich und: 92299 


; (mon e 2 


4 From the Lie Ai { paſtur to oh 


Fl — * 1 ds 4 
>, "mh 3 'S © 


te enlargement o of e ds, and FS | 
chieyous pradtice, of both the farmer and: Wok 
of trimming up, and cutting off all the Po | 
branches, the trees in the hedge-roms oy few and | 
ne worth in many places. e eee 


. 34 5 5 15 45 K ! 5% #5. 61 
# +> 3 At . ; $ £ a 
fl 13 Sh . "7 * 65 * . "5 a 4 my * i 
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2. 3. Whether in fuch caken n as are cut 
ted times in ſucceſſion, i it is cuſtomary | to leaye 
young ſaplings at "each cutting? and if ſo, wherhel 


they are gry barked at the ſecond 120 ang cut 


1 


＋ % ' | 
Jan: 4 There is in every part ae „ : 
11 0 tention paid to the leaving young ſaplings, which 
eaſe xe never barked at the ſecond fall, nor felled for 
dge- comtry uſes: | Fir being in almoſt general uſe, ex: 
„ 


cept when oak is abſolutely e Ae 


9 6. Whether the i improvement: 1 roads and 
the navigable canals, made during the laſt thirty | 
fears, have not, by reducing the expence of carriage, 


7 been the means of bringing large ſupplies to the 
ther Dock-yards, which could not otherwiſe have. been | 
the A a n. Os" an The 


222446 „“b 


L 35 1 1 

4 The timber in this county 10 
fituatedl for removal, and though the roads are nuch 
better than formerly, yet the price of land carriage 
is increaſed from 3d. to 6d. per load, per nit, 
within the laſt 20 years, which may be accounted 
for from the high price of horſes, the'extra charge 
of keeping them, and other ſundry reaſons. There 
| is no navigable canal in the county, nor have larger 
ſupplies of timber been ſent | to the Nu 2 on 
the above accounts. 


— 


9, 7. "Whether of late years greater "latin 
of timber have not, in conſequence of this increaſed 
facility of carriage, been felled in thoſe parts of the 
country which: were before inacceſſible, than they 


will be able permanently to. ſupply? 


ene tn 0 e hs abi Ri 
which are, of ever were inacceſſible, nor ary 
greatly increaſed facility of carriage; therefore n0 
greater ae ener 56.0114 190 


| accounts, ne AN 


— 


2 8. Whether the ä 
timber for building, or other uſes, within ihe counij, 
is increaſed or diminiſhed; and to what cauſe in 
your e is og inner ene 


*. 5 4 4 1 17 * & 
Fr g # 4 4 4 f 
be api : . 103 ＋ Ji * T5 
* : * > 
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t 5 
4 The uſe 1 for Builditig, Ec. is 
erinly dimimiſted Tor the following” reaſdn, 4 


u den the Gihphl-vf He-Htl | 
ak vith which it is wotked, an cot tte os ue. | 


9, . Whethet the p price of Far rimber, "=p car- 
yenters or other uſes, i is increaſed. an the = 
years, and in what proportion? . e 


4. The price of oak timber for 3 . 
wutrf vibe, is very little, IF at all, iicreaſed within 
he ſt 40 _— age: rope in che 


9 10. Whether the i improvemerits of Ee 5 | 
the navigable canals,' have not introdbced the uſe 
of coals in parts of the country, in which wood was 
before generally uſed for fuel? and whether in ſuch 
hartz the demand for undetwood, and the value of 
b have been increaſed or leffened? , BY 


4. The uſe of coals is much more | general hos” | 
15 partly perhaps owing to the improvement 
the roads, but more to the decreaſe of 2 70 
bees and hedge-rows: the the value of Sre-wpod wood is 
erbat increaſed. | 5 


* 


Au. Whether is in a parts . country in 
which under wood is more valuable, i in conſequence 
For, VI, „ "0 


i991 


of a demand for hop-poles, or from other cauſe, i 
has become the practice for many years more. than 
formerly, to cut down, the great timber. trees on xc. 
count of the injury they do to the underwogd?. 


A. There are few or no hops; gromn i in this 


county; and the great timber trees are not more 
cut down for the bent of f of undery vood tha 
h et fore. 71 54 $46 by © 1 9-3 25 29 


15 7 12. „ Whether t there * a Swen 
tity of woodland, formerly prodvelng oak, enen 
to tillage within memory, than of land x a fi nl 


OY planted with oak? 
. 1t is generally thought, there fas not br up. 
wards of fifty years back. X ee f 7 664" 4 


5 I 1. "Whether the plantations Way have fo 
made within memory, have been: chiefly of oak, or 
of the kinds of trees not fit for the navy} .. 


s "#4 *+71 1 211 


A. From about 2: 20 to 40 years | back, Scorch fr 
and other ſoft and ornamental wood, were much 
planted: ſince that time, oaks have been much 


7 i ("x v4 


more _ and Town. „ere 


en e 


2, 14. Whether there are a. commons, of 
commonable woods, of confi e extent in the 


$77 3.108 ict 7 Ha 


14 
} 
L 
| I 
* 4 8 


5% 00 cou 


ts 1 


county? and whenker the aim of cinber grow 
ag in kick woods on commons is 


4, There are not many waſte or . 
wedlands of any conſiderable extent in this county: 
ad the quantity dh in thoſe few which there 
1 ; conſſderable. eln n inne oo 

1 5 ng 1 7 act 101211 1 N29 

2 1 15 . Whether the rimber in ſuch, omn 
commonable woods, is well n or r ſuffers 2 
great depredation and waſte? 


I Whatfew timbers there are; ſeem to have ketle | 
care taken of themy in general Wat _ I | 


n ' 43 208% . or. 
1 6 F ** YAY I 4 Ant 18 * 4 
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185 16. Whether on ſuch commons or common 
the woodlands, as have been divided and incloſed, 
. of wood tenen ive 
teen raiſed?” | rs Co tb. ation 1 Alt 


4 The N 200 me lands wy 
bye been incloſed, have been either. large arable 
felds, or paſture land, which has been chiefly on its 
cloſure converted to arable: of courſe no great 
quantity | of wood can have been raiſed in chem. \ 


L 7. Whether 4 * einen and ches ö 


of ſuch. commons and commonable . woodlands, | 
H « ls would 


kt 266 1 


Souls in your opinion be the nts if ini 
the quantity of wood and t̃imderß- f fi 20 


Ig A Gviſtion and inclofure, onder proper rigs 
| lations, might bey be the meats bf ingly 
the quantity of timber; but unleſs there's me 
compulſory clauſe inſerted i che act to ſet apart a 
certain proportion for the growth of timber, ſuch 
linds would chiefly be uſed in tillage,” 70 * a 


8 — 


The growth and improvement of tt abe 
be 2 matter of ſo much conſequence, and o 
| ſuch great national concern, that the want of it cu- 

not be too greatly dreaded, or precautions for the 
prevention of it too ſoon adopted: however at pre 
nt there does not ſeem. to be in this county. at 
juſt ground ta apprehend the want of it, at leaſt a 
ſmall timber. The only two ports of nate her in 
and repairing ſhips, are Yarmouth and 
Lynn, in which there has been no alteration in the 
price of timber for many years, excepting oi ſl 
 occafional fluctuations in it, | Att if the price of ary 
oak timber, has in the kingdom at large increaſed 
(as it is faid to have done) from 75. 6d. to tos, pr 


- * Any further obſervations or. i | on, Ol 
preceding queſtions, will be very acceptable. | 
Dated, Land Revenue _ Dee, 20th, £790. | 
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1 membered, | 
tut the conſumption, of oak timber between the. 
rears 177) and 27 53, fix years only, was mare than 
fr the preceding 23 Fears. In the year 1783, I: | 
jure been informed: No wm ad bitel the ings, 
ad 52 ſorty-gun ſhips . building. nv the public and 

rate 1 mne bak 00 oy 
mn en. VF 
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3 Ve 8705 nn bs. 151307 
To ul Sicavrany; „„ 


e ne en of 7 n 804 50 


3 Society have always e ö 
des of intelligence which it has been, in. m power 
to communicate to them, is .cxprefied. by -yown = 
ich terms, as to impreſs pon me the higheſt ſenſe | 

o their candoyry, as well, as of yaur police and 
bindy difpoſizign, towards, per I win. I could 
karre, hat Ie ener been, ar a 
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By a note inclo fea — 2 aſt 1 — you tell © 
ne that a gentleman hach been With you, wiſhing to 


lum, whether the mowing Cabbage had been 
H 3 


: fo 
* 8 * ; 4 4 
rl * — 3 
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„ 
75 found by me to ſhoot age. after having ben 6 


down; to whic Lam ſorry to anſwer, — 
not do ſo with me, in any ſuch degree, a8 to make 


it worth preſerving for that purpoſe:” when I ſay 
that I am forry to anſwet ſo, it is becauſe, Had the 
reſult of the trial been otherwiſe; the cultivation of 


thoſe plants would have been kn ihvaluable rie. 
tice, on ſuch hot burning ſoils as will afford little or 


no graſs in the fummer ſeaſon. However, it muk 
be obſerved, that mine were. fed down by ſheep, 
perhaps too cloſely, and that the very few ſprout 
which afterwards appeared, were; 1 believe, ſome of 
them eaten down N the hares, 1. 


1 anſwers to the queries, which T ct 
to you in my lift letter, were ſch as, on che wol 
cue ind "WHIRL Eiquiry, THO öbealn fun de 
Prineipal timber merchafits, as well a from the belt 
informed gentlemen of this county; and I have fe. 
n to think may be fully felied upon. F fue 
the ſatisfaction to be able to Add, that the propaga- 
tion of oaks; by ſowing the acbrntz, "and plabting 
young trees from the aner 8 how frequent 
and extenſively practiſed Hehe by geitlerhen In thelr 
omamental and other Lr 2 | 
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6 o Are in the cee! diane, Sy 
| | 1 Plants, Ge. eee 
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N almoſt all che Abend bfr diſco! 

veries and experiments, particularly in agricul- 
ur, it has been obſerved, that the firſt publiſhers 
of them are ſo apt to ſee, and repreſent them in a 
latering light, that the public, perpetually deceived: 
nd difsppointed in their high- raiſed expectations, 
becomes ſceptical,” and even averſe; to all trial of 
dem. Would Gentlemen, therefore, e 
nith barely relating, and with due preciſion mark 
ng, the ſeveral reſpeRive-diſadvantages, as well as 


ice, we ſhould much ene erte l 
terms of ſpeculative and viſionary triflers; beſtowed 


ting WY won them. - What his led me to make the above 
endy BN k, is, thar-amiongft all the plante lately re- 
thei Wy ommended for the winter food of cattle, (to 
9 "it, the Mangel- Wurzel; [ utnip=-roote | 
4 \Rutz-Baga, — Com-Cabbage) 


None of their PORES — have been ſo diſ- 
| criminated 
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criminated and fairly ſtated, as to have left the cul. 
tivators without ſome conſiderable ſhare of difap- 
pointment, in the proper uſe and value of then, 
To do this juſtly, I feel myſelf ſo very incompetent, 
chat I ſhall leave the taſk to others better qualified, 
and of more leiſure, reſting contented with having 
furniſhed the hint only. To explain my meaning, 
I. would, for inſtance, have it mentioned.among 

their other properties, (if by experience it ſhould be 
found ta be ſo,) that the Mangel-Wurzel vill oct 

ehdure our froſts, if left in the ground during the 
winter; — that the Turnip-rooted Cabbages vil ii 
the ſevereſt froſta, but are attended with very great 
trouble and expence to get them out of the earth; 
that when taken up they require to be cut to enable 
laſt of all other green food,- which they will vel 
ſupply, until there is a ſufficiency of .graſs;—tha 
the. Ruta-Baga plants, though they appear tu afford 
the ſweeteſt and moſt nutritive. food, of all the ron, 
and though the value of the aoot has been found u 
be little or nothing diminiſfied; even after it bu 
borne its ſeed, yet will it not abide the favatity o 
foft much if at all better than the common tui 
to which may be addedꝭ that.one- conliderakle ad 
vantage attendant upon them, as well as the Tumyp- 
rooted Cabbages, is the vaſt abundance of 12 2 
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t 
ach of them ſupply by cheir buſhy tops in the 
ſpring ;—that the Mowing Cabbage ſeems better 
ukulted for eulinary ies, than far exttlermand 


tat the Cow Cabbages, to pay the grestaſt profit, 
ſhould certainly ni all 25 eee Cries. 


Of the juſtice of all the. . Mints, I will got 
preſume ablgly lutely to vouch, but that they have 
in ſuch, a light to me, 1 vill venture to 

lay; 5 the ſole deſign of this letter is but to 
mite better and fuller inſormation: if that end be 
died hy it, it will not have proved quite uſeleſ, 
although it tov be thought not hg of wle 


T7 am, Sir, 
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jr the hape in wmrapds of fave pounds each +. and contrary 
Ithink, to the common turni pe, they pot univerſally from the tap- 


root upwards, ſo that all of them above ground appear and prove 


»he quite found, and uninjurad by the a whit eg all th : 


kr in the earth, is quite degayed. and à mere pip. 
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5 1 Apprebend the bett and moſt acceptable lun 
I can. make your very reſpeckable Socie 5 f 
the Mange -Worzel ſeed you were fo Kind #80 
- fend me, will bet to ſend them a particular account 
of the method L uſed in the (culture, and the Us 
applied it to, with my obſerviti6ns thereon, It ws 
the beginning of April when. I received the ſeed; as 
I had no ground ready for lowing, it was the 13th 
of the ſame month before I could put it into the 
ground, which was by no means in fit condition for | 
ſowing; but as the ſeaſon was already | too far ad 
vanced, no time was to be loſt. 1 had the 
plovghed up in two- bout ridges, which Aken den 
about three feet wide from the middle of one fur: 


1 


row to. "that. of another; the, tops of the ridges 
about two feet, and the furrow or interval betmten 


them one. By this methöd che möüld ön the 
ridges was laid- confiderably-thjokery ubich. 4 
great advantage to rap-r60ted? plants of ever) kind, 

uy method of "planting was as follows: 4 
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nches diſtant front each: othiet* They w. were "cut out . 
of ſpine” oak oak an inch and 1 Half ſquare,” "Hluntly ; 
printed at top, andi project about three inches om* 
te ſurface of the roller. "This inftratrient; being 
bom along upon the middle of à ridge, indents the 
mme in five lines, With holes E I mens i 
cer way from each öther. I begah with Plafting „„ 
three rows out of the five in each ridge, that is tio 
i, he iniddle” and two dutfide ones. Ts Hs | 
ine by dropping rwo'Hetds in each Hole! "The s 
w then are one ſoot alunder, and n ſeeds in | 
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Wben one ridge was planted in this intact „ 
ee pee bene avon -- | |] 
de intervals too 'narrow-fort horſe-hoeing; In the | 
Ne eee eve 
nd nd de two outſide ones, and in che ro. a 
pledevery: other hole, eee ge. would 
how ſtand a foot apart i the'rows; | | 


were two: feet wideywhichorghs que fo afficien 
bott hoeing Es 


are 


mes would be a yard wider, which would uin af 
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At length übe plants came wp re ral 
well; but the ground having had but ane ping. 
ing, the weeds, very ſoon, gvertopped de. We. 
men vere then ſet 10 werk to. weed them hy hun, 
which, they performed. very completely. The 
plants at that timé made. a wrtched appegrace; 
but in leſs than s moth after. were indeed. yer 
- promiling. The weeds came yp again. very ic, 

and grew. faſt; the hand-hacs were then ſet. to wok, 
and immediately followed. by the. borſe-hoe;. Thi 
let chem very-clean, gave them freſh well pulyeriza 
earth, and from is une OG EY very rapidly, 
bo 2 1201 , E N thn" wy 1b , 
In joy ee, rare ewes pox 
5 plucked off, and d given der. as oh to: 
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- This mode of plantiog „ 
_ thipk-it. is capable of chnfderahle improveinent 

When I plant this article again, 1 vil have th 
| ground plaughed in ridpee af de ſaine:-ſine 1 
have but one, which ſhould be exactly in the middle 
ot each ridge the ſpace graund chen betmeb ir 
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fom row, and at eight or nine inches = 
in the rows but this would be juſt double thenum- 

f plants ne 5 bor 16 or tf inches X quite 
er tough. Sufficient, therefore) tight be dran 
fon theſe, cc i ore defiichcied chat Would 
ares, Kt. du M 
| t dle e 
. — nd mea be 
en 00 ſtand wh thick. iD gen DAB 22, 


db in 48; 5 . 1 H Wl, boi, a Mag. is 0 


' f have at this time fome pus lants in a very thri 2 


| condition, wich were thanſplanited; and rr, he 
end 1 have no gfelt opin 60 regs xting 
tp-roored plants, pecially 
tüte the principal part of the p 
wt if, upon the whole, this would: 2 
profitable method of cultivating this plant. In that 
aſe, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown. in 4 nutſery-bed as 
eu in March as the ſeulbn wil admit, and ip the 
interim between ſowitg and tranſp ititing, the ridges | 
ſhould be welt prepared for the reception. bf the 
plans. The advantage of being temoved into a , 
det vell-pulverkzedd oil is great indeed,” if a f. 
rourable ſeaſon be taken for that buſineſs It 


the method! have followe ſeverul Years with t : 
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Is 9ay,[perhaps, be thought.by.ſan a al Bo 

2 but if they would makegthe.ex. I un 

| 11 would ſoon he. conxinced.gf, "7 

us labourer would ſet gh BN be 

ground in a dn ad, w n Jet ce . 

ut. weeding; for being planted n A :c 

due and regular diſtances, the hole, of the opera "It 

tion at once is finiſhed, But if the ſeeds are ſom 2 
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dhe N of che tranſplan (wo go wh, 2 tc 

— fine with, thoſe, which, had never bern . I « 

moved. This, from, ſome obſervations. I he | 

made, ſeems to depend. much upon the age and, 3 © 

of the planrs whe n they are remoxed. The x00 A 

its firſt growth, pretty much reſembles the cart carol b 

and if i it be drawn, when not. aboye three, or at,moſ h 

four inches long, and the hole in which. is to be 
planted be made deep, enough to receive it wie 

5 W it, the root vill recs a ö 
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1 yy) ir be bent, broken, or ryiſted, it will - 
ertxinly occaſion an; unnatural, ſhape, and- Io 
far diminiſh zige. 90Umagul in NEE: 961 UB 42 apt 
i Gd y holig qu un od 07 me 40 50 7 


bre let row from rohe the intervals Lay.: or 


in ach 5047 a meg 2433 ni di 6} bas Tor: 
ofthe crop oa its beneficial uſes. Bailey Jur. 
| ad November, both incluſive, the leaves were cut 
tree times, and a plentiſul crop chere was at ench 
cating, We began with plucking off the outſide 
kes, but this was ſoon; found: to0 tedidus and 


This is a neceſſary precautio for if they are cut too 
coſe, the rain lodges! on: the top and rots the · root. 
A deꝛtrous labouter with a ſharp knif with W long 
blade would d e e nr bene 
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The, i » winter - ves very ald, cho -neicher 
the "Tings; nor "WON: ſuffered * injury from 
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icopof barley che ſpring nn AY ar 25 * 


troubleſome,” 1. thereſore ordered them to be cut 
Cean off about an inch above the crown f the root, 
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turned into the field, at one end of whith they 


KE „ 


; bott 880 ey put forth” d late hg 
tze Wintet; therefore 1 did nor take up m/ erde 
roots till the end of December; l then Cut abgut 
half of them to be taken up, piled in a heap in the 
bartony and covered them over with dane This 
preſerved turm dil tho time came for ptaniiꝶ 8 them 

out for ſeed; The other half, left in the ground t 
tand lor ſced, is now (id Auguſt) vigorous" a 
- healthy, and promiſes a large quantity" of Kd, a 
do thoſe alſo which were tranfplatited; bot they db 
not ſtand ſo firmly in the ground as thoſe that were 
bot removed I am we eee, os the 
11 ER $411 TRI 1 e E 0085 
115 ie, el 516 ul OA gt. ep e, 1 
The leaves were eut every -iohding, u e 
4000 40 vhs bees hp WAR It/is not 
eaſy to deſeribe how voraciouſſy they ate them. 
new no food they are equally fond of. Ryen the 
hogs that are futting would often leave thelr peaſe 
and barley- meal, to ſeed on tho leaves of the lange 
Wurzel. The cows alſo ate them Wirk an exceed- 
ing good appetite, and were certalily very dafow 
of them. Aſter harveſt the weahed calves were 


grew, they ſoon found them out, feaſted deliciouſly 
Nn ON and Man's e 
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ice on any given qu 


i 113 1 „ 
Doring the time due plants wer ven l uten > 


7 ſafe of the roots and greens together, bir 
er COWS « or een ne roots, in 


bene neniny erat 
xe; but was entirely done away in the winter, fat = 
the jb cons ebe unn kind they + 
ud haye done ati ſobd whatever. The roots in 
aal were ſo hard: and nd that found!, 1 
ſary to have them cut in ſlices, Mhichadlaboure 
&d with a ſmall bill- hook on a neten and 2 | 
nnn 5 1 $ IG Al LA, 
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The hai convenience 
e great quantity of mould that ſo fi ad 5 
3 The roots are covered with innumerable | 
s, which embrace the mould too firmly to be 
af — from it. This is a matter WE no ; 
at ſgnificatian; ih feeding hogs;'whi Lare cb 
ka rin in the dirtʒ but perks eee 
te ſo clear that in m e 0 | 
auen SQH3 Yi Inter b m 269190E 
7 961 10 ov wITh vd lis 16 Boing 100-3198 
far cows and pigs were fed- with thein pro- 
nicvouſly together with other food, Tam enable 
b aſeertain what would be the kmovitit of the pro- 
of land "valued in- 
. ES. .-- money; 


pol 


. K 14! 


man but Lam pe aner. tha an are of 
pigs from ſix to eiglit Ke andd in that time 
their improuement could not be leſs than 15 
* 2 pig. The labour of preparing this ar | 
the eee _ be the non. Fi 


Fes 
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| the Mangel- Wurzel (Art- 95. vol. 5, is by no means I iin 

ſio favourable as the above. More than half ol hu f wo 

| plants were not ſound and fit ſor uſe in March. N doi 

Whereas mine, eſpecially thoſe left in the ground, del 


vere not injured at all by che cold of the winter, 
The laſt winter, it is true, was uncommonly mild, 
but I fear, indeed, that then cannot bear the ſere- 
rity of a hard one. From Sir Thomas's account in 
e paper, eee a6 of his, Lot 
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[ arg 1 . 8 
1 his ſoil i Feber ui uuniller Man mies . 
He ſays 0 think) · that ſome of his were 18 inches | 
i circumſetence,,and\upwards ; whereas the largeſt 
«mine were not more than 14 or 15; but the far 
prater part were only from 10 to 12. My oil is: 
prely and dry, which ſeerns not favourable to the 
Wenn beg 
| by & Te dem 
«ome of my plants are now feven' feet feer filgh, and 
erh as thick 28 2 man's hand- wriſt. The feeds 
fem nearly of a füll ze, but are 48 green ar ever, : 87, 
ad 1 think will not be fir to cut theſe five or fix 
weeks, At all evetits;” 1 think this plant would 
ord a very large quantity of deſirablb food'for fe 


# mY 
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2 months out of the twelve, (fay; from the'beglnniltig 

ia to the end of December) and in a fivouratte 

nt 10 biſon; two or three months longer. Hut int ſevere 

uam winters 1 am afraid there can be no depend 

hs BN en it after Chriſtmas, unleſs, Means. Similar. to 
boſe uſed to preſ ve potatoes be adopted for their = 
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11 a former paper on this very difficult filed, 

ſerved, it was no unuſual ching to meet vid 
| 5 of ſmutty and ſound cor iſſuing from. 
{ame root. , Alſo, that, it frequently happened ty 
ſmutty and ſound grains were to be Hund in the 
| ſame ear. _ That I had then by me the corn I, hac 
picked out of ſuch an ear. It contained forty {my 
balls, 21 grains that appearedzo, bg perſeRty ſow 
and. five grains which had, one end black and 
 Coutty, and the, other ſound.,, Theſe I made ts 
ſubject of experiment, the reſult of which] nov 


beg leave to lay before nl fe. =; 
ſideration. 2G 35 Kit ile HNr. Lernt 


on the g ne WY I 1 the bent 

one grains abovementioned iutb 4 two-ounce phil 
of pump - water, which. I very well Hock together 
It was then ſet by till the next day, when the water 
was poured off, and the corn divided 1 into two par- 
cels. Having filled a"two-quart garden-pot with 
common mould, ten of the grains were ſet in five 
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ies about two — The other cal * 
gains were returned into the phial, being firſt, 
. filled with a ſtrong pickle of Galt and wa- 
ſtanding 24 hours, theſe were alſo ſet 
Ae in all reſpects ſamilar e 
Yy intention in theſe different proceſſea was to diſ- 
aver, it, if corn from a ſmutty ear; merehy W 
ring in ſimple vater; would produce ſaund corn 
fee of mut; and adly, if 4 ſtrong: ſdlution of ſalt 
nd vater would more: effectually anſwer that 
&frable! hs nope: gen | believed and 
reer 1 er ae 115 n 22 Ft: 4 


; my 4. 4 f 
b % l T8) gde it 107 22 af! 7 * 


ene 0. mf 1 *6bſeived "the 

ylns ſeemed · uch erouded, ſatid Tainted mere 

hitenince than the ſmall quantity of cit the pt 3 
ntained could fuppl On the Sth day, thereföre, 
look them out of tlie Pots, and planrtd'thein” in's 

ron in the field, about eight inches? apart, | ping, ; 

never, the plants of each pot ſeparate," ” There | 
tu 0 perceivable * fAetence"in the Plants, bot 
pots had ſot vigoro fly, And? it was "truly amazing | 
b ſee the immenſe quantity of x roots the Pots eon: 
lived; the des being completely” lied, with che 
ine running tound and found, 8s al ine edible 
kh, Kom whetice' it "Ferns Ve y probable, that 
the roots of wheat in good land, well pulverized, | 
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may extend” and collect — ee 
N ee Te e e 


ect ſeed ſeed. Its extraordinary vigour I impute foley 


TEE 


A Gig eee Kran 1 
was the end of March, or beginning of April bs. 
fore the plants began to ſhew the leaſt appearance 
of recovery from the check occaſioned by mm. 
gorouſly, and at length acquire üred an uncomr 
degree of ſtrength, length, and ſize of ear and 


| plumpneſs of grain, and from 12 to 24 offiet, or 


ftalks from each plant. I reckon 1 am mc 
within compaſs in ſuppoſing that the produce 

theſe 21 grains was not. leſs than 15, 00, and the 
grain as plump and fine as ever I fan, and every 
corn petſectiy free from ſmut. It would be fl. 
diculous to ſuppoſe, that this corn was in any reſpet 
better than it would have been from ſound and per- 


to its being, tranſplanted into ffeſn ground, vel 
pulverized, which could not fail to give much al- 
ditional ſuſtenance and ſtrength to the plants, and 
would probably afford the greateſt produce poſe 
ſible on any given quantity of land. But am fen. 
ſible it could never anſwer the extra exhence, nor 


be at all practicable on a large ſcale, notyithitapding 


ſome mere n men have wildly. imagine 
the contrary. 


E 5 From 
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From this account, ĩt is as certain as experiment To 
an make it, that 'a ſmutty crop of wheat is not 
he neceſſary reſult of ſowing ſeed from corn that is | 
buy; ; nor that it owes its corruption to any vi- 
tous principle or defect in the ſeed. In this 3 
piment we ſee the ſeed, rinſed or ſoaked i in ſimple wy 
ner, produced as clean and perfect grain as that 
. ſoakecl in a ftrong ſolution of ſalt and 
mater; and therefore were not in the leaſt tainted 
by the ſmutty grains in the ſame car, nor at all 
afefted by the cauſe, whatever it was, that vitiated 
hem; or if they were, that the ſoaki g and rinſing 
i ſimple water was as effectual to the 8 | 
be crop from ſmut; as the ſtrong pickle, 
tis a truth univerſally known from 3 
that in unſayourable years corn is generally ſmutty, 7 
wevithſtanding brining, liming, and every precau- 


dearly appears, that the general cauſe of the ſmut 

(hes not exiſt in the ſeed, but is owing, if not al- 

wether, yet in a very great degree, to ſome viti- | 
ating principle in the air, a conſtant concomitant of 
cold, wet, ſtormy, tempeſtuous ſummers, which are 
frer attended by frmytty erops. My reaſon for 
ſopoling the ſmut may ſometimes: ee he de: 
ed Foam the Lune e WN 
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ion hitherto uſed to prevent it. From all which it 
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In the above experiment, * e thi ng Occurred 
which 1 muſt not omit, for it . — to by 
noticed. One part c of the ſeed was ſoaked in cle; 
water only, the other; in a ſtrong, ſolution of ſalt and 
water. I could herceive no difference in the plants 
on a comparative view, from the time ol theit fir 
coming up to the maturity of their grouih, excep 
: in their cillering., * 3 he plants in both expetimeni 
were equally vigorous, equally tall and ſtrong, the 
ears, equally, long, large, and, full, and the grain 
equally plump.; and heayy; but thoſe ſteeped in the 
| brine; tillered out conſiderably. morez, chat is, put 
but many more ſtalks, than thoſe ſteeped in vate 
only; conſequently were much more produdtive 
What the ſuperior fructification was owing to, i. 
well worth, enquiry. The ſeed was out of the ſame 
ear, and though ſet in two different pots, it ws in 
the Age. n and 12 into the 7 


only diference was, in one the feed waa — 1 in 
clear water 24 hours, and then Planted; the other, 


after,, being ſteeped 24 hours in the ſame, pate, Wl © 
was ſteeped 24 hours more in ſalt and water. The WY 
queſtion.. is then, and a very intereſting one it 5, WI © 
whether the ſuperior r fee dity of, the, latter. wa Wi « 
owing to the ſeed, being ſteeped. twice, as Jong 3 By '! 
the other, or to its being impregnated with the ſalt 8 th 


uſed 
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covered, and poſſibly not capable of: being : - 
covered, by nn. V 1d; AO 10i 
Hils evewils bed 33 wart ah e annoy: 
By repeating, and. varying. theſe experiments, it 
would be eaſy to diſcoyer, whether fertility; i is pro- 
motable by ſteeping a longer or a fs, time in Was. 
er; and adly, if water in which, a, good quantity 
of falt has been | diſſolved, does not encourage and 
promote vegetation more than ſimple water f— 
If it ſnould be found to do ſo in any conſiderable 
degree, I cannot have a. doubt but a ſtrong lxividm 
made of wood aſhes would promote it much more. 
[ have always been of opinion, that ſuch men- 
fruums were uſeleſs, or at moſt, that their aids at 
beſt extended no further than the firſt r iments of 
plats; but the fact recited above ſtrongly. i ipclues 
e to repeat the n A in if 


5 * 2 1215 8 to 955 an account 


tioned above, which were ſmutty at one end, and - 


it , bund at the other. Theſe were ſet in a ſmall gar- 
* en. pot like the former, « one of which only came 
ng . In the ſpring it ſeemed 1 to want more room; Y 
e falt bereſore * a hole i in the ground, . taking the 
uſed 7 mould 


ſed in the ſolution, or to ſome ſecret cauſe 1 - 
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of an experiment made with the five grains men- 
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Tak. 
appearance of the "thr It had always a fickly 
greeniſh yellow look, which betrayed its 'malkdy; 
notwithſtanding Its ſtems grew to a good' height, 
and tillered ſurpriſingly. I counted 24 ean from 
this ſingle grain, moſt of them of a good length, 


but lank and thin, very unlike the appearance of 


thoſe ſmutty ears which are not affected till the 
blowing ſeaſon; ſor theſe very often are the fineſt 
ny e e eee 
ren fen 23 Sb ins 
not a ſound corn could be found among them. 
The other was quite a ſmall underling ear, which did 
not appear till 'a full month after the other, but al- 
ways bore a healthy countenance. This ear pro- 
duced 14 corns only, and thoſe ſmall and thin, but 
ſound and perfect. Theſe were planted again laſt 
Auguſt, and are now as fine and promiſing 4s wy 
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corn in the field. hen 
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Fot thi i it ſeems to . that 
grain which is vitiated with che ſmut, yet has enough 
of the vegetative principle ſound to enable i it to 


grow, infallibly produces {mutty grain. That one 
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ar, and one only; out of 24; thoukd: 1 
ndeed very ſtrange; but perhaps hot more ſo wing 


hut; in the I the offopring of a dif- 
niand ſtumjna'of the ire yet: 11 
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1. That found prin from ren 
produce as clean and as ſound crops as ſeed 2815 
cor that' is u, free from Toes" * A 
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uh That ſeed hom Dade tas 
crops doth frequently, in wet, cold, unfavourable is 


— p 


ſeaſons, produce ſmutty crops, in ſpite of ſteeping. 


bring, liming, change of ſeed, and every device 
ud invention - which the wit of man hath ever 


Zh. That in fine, dry, warm ſummers, it fre- 
quently happens there is little or no ſmut at all, 


1 


[ 124 1 


21 Ahh That the ſmut i is not an heredirary.diſea 
proceeding from a corrupt or vitiated ſtamins in the 
"i but .uſually/ and almoſt entirely oceaſianed by 
ſome blight ge OO 
the time of in blowing and fecundation. 
bai m__ Vit 

 5tbly. If the ſmut ever proceeds from diſteinpere 
Gd, it can be only from ſuch as hath the germ or 
| ſeminal principle ſound: and entire; for mere ſmut 
balls are as incapable of vegetation as powder of 
poſt, or the mal} effete matter in / nature: but this 
is a caſe ſo rare as not to be adequate to the pro- 
duction of a millionth. part of the ſmut that hap- 
pens; therefore it muſt generally proceed from ſome 
malignant nine which r ſublits 


in the air. 2 þ 175 N WT tete 1 ob 010 J 
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bb, fart hy If the cauſe of: the ſmut does 
got ſubliſt in ſome latent ot oetult cormpt pridcipk 
in the ſeed, but is generally occaſioned by the in- 
temperance of the air, ſix or eight months aſter the 
feed was ſown, it ſeems” perfectly nugatary to vſe 
Ax means to remedy: or prevent a diſorder, which 


bas no exiſtence,.,cvep in-its; couſenand maſt pro- | 
bably may: never happen, oleſs it could de made BY b 
| aar, __ ſuch means beſtowed. ſueh a degise ot | t 
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N e malignant impreſſion 
om the atmoſphere, which might happen to reigu 
during any pe, erg n N lo = 
nz 22998 435 exxqugq bus olga tout 
I hate Howiſeheral trite experimgitts in proſetu- 
bon, having ſet many ſtall quantities of ſound 
gain, picked rom ſmuety ears at different times. 
At preſent they all appear very promiſing, but the 
ür cannot bs know till he R 8 
I fund intereſting, Ita probably requsſt leave 
wy there bear the — do — Sir, 40 
50 £555 16 LL © 5110 noi and OH- 
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you will probably: be much furpriacd' tb; Hear; 
alter ſo many years practice, I. mötld hot yer 

be able to make up my tnind reſpecting the beſt; 

| dat i, the n beneficial mode of practiſing the 
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Drill Huſbandry, But praQtical-buſbandry-is, ar 
thoſe ſo differently combined, that the ſame method 
of practice is oſten attended: with ſuch diſſeent 
ſucceſs, as puzzles and perplexes the agent, and 


 leayes, the judgment in doubt. I am at this mo- 


ment at a loſs, whether it is beſt to drill hegt in 
ſingle, or in 2, 3, or 4 ros. I have tried them 
all, but what I have generally practiſed is drilling on 
chree · bout ridges, 3 rows, 11 or 12 inches aſunder 
Three · bouts form a ridge about 44 feet broad; three 
rows, at the diſtance aboye, occupy a ſoet, and the 
horſe-hoe running along the ſide of each outſide 
row, at about'3 inches diftance from the ſame, leaves 
the ridge ar feet broad, and the intervals between 
the ridges about 2 feet. This has been my bit 
method, which has commonly ſucceeded well; bot 
as I have conſtantly obſerved that the outſide rows 
are by far the ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous plants, 
I am much inclined to believe that two rows only on 
two-bout ridges would be as productive, and ſeavethe 
ground in better condition. However, as the ſame 
machine will ſow any number of roms from five to 


two, every 7 may determine for himſelſ. il 
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continuance , e of x rain following : a 15 4 2 
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not in proper, condition to receive that. Brain; pre · 


repmſtanc, foch, lan 
i reſervation for a favourable period d od. inthe enſuing 
frag, for the reception of autumnal ſown wheat z 
ad I have reaſon to believe, from, the follow 
aperienced proceſs, that no fignal on 
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I u. gig et this year ade an 
rods, many years paſt, he 


* This promiſe has been 


may yet be 
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 flelds, large tuſſocks of bladed wheat, which 1 
knew aroſe from the reſervoiis of corn collecte 
by the field mouſe; which tuſſocks either ſprout 
from her magazine when ſaturated by rain, or more 
Probably | fy, the e of the architect. 
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1 took a part of two or three of theſe its 
matted together at the roots;——and-- divided them 
ſingly, or rarely left more than two roots conjoined; 
I placed them in dibbled holes, on à freſh turnel. 
up bank, much under the ſame regulation 4 the 
practice of dropping wheat in Norfolk ;- with this 
NEL only, by a ſlant direction of a a 
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= 1 had the ee 0 ſeeing chat theſe gene ; 
fuccteded; though not in a {pil fo well adap 
— as e whence theſe cluſtered f parce rce FINE 5 ; 
n; yet they are now proſperbudb i kat, "ths a 
” Ain ge df i the Kell from wine 
they Vere extrattcd. ov iid , nde I bar 
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ret hath fogh or 16d ⁰ο⁰ο¹,ꝭꝗ iat. 


Perbaße putt from the lords of the fell 
mice, which yet with us ſeems every year certain, 
would be a too precarious dependanice? fill z eer- : 
tainty might be derived from thinning a'prout po- 
duce (which would be mended. r u educti 
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my pecks of -wheat'pn a pat of-ground/as; there 
ve half acres.in contemplation for:planring;2which 


quantity] arh-Pexfuaded would: beaiſore. than fuſliz 
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| Perhaps it ray not be unuſeful to give a kh 


cia hiſtory: of tis delving anirnal: not metelyiis 


Infrative of the ſoretzoing lam of planting bub x 


point but an early mode of diminiſhing its numbers, 
which remove more ſeed corn than the huſbandman 
v ure of; L. believe frequently - more than the 
woged ravagers :which he is oſten on his guard 
inſt, The ſletchᷣ of hiſtory I propoſe, is ggeſtecl 
bf having been; frequently; of a party, with other 


(hool lads, in traverſing the ſtubbles for the habita- 


bons of the field mice froin which-excurſions-we | 
nrely returned without numerous oapti ves. Our 
iu of diſcovery vas a ſmall heap of mould, thrown 
ſometimes by, and. oftentimes over the firſt entrance 
oftheir runs; generally at uncertain diſtances, there 
were other holes; ſometimes many ſereened i by 


lickets of ſtubble or weeds; theſe when we found 


ſtopped up; and then traced their. Avenues from | 


the firſt entrance! through many winding paths 2 


ile beneatit the furkice;. at e a ws X 
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tient; were ſuch: an aſſigned ;paceigiardediifrom - 
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cl containing their neſt, — wi ale 
their runs. To avid what might be deemed a 
puerility of deſcription; I' ſhall. remirkin point 
chat on one ſide of their avenue, in à larger ſpate 
than where their neſt was formed, there is ever to 
de ſound, iſ we ſought for it, a-reſervoir of: com: 1 
think I diſtinctly remember de ee e 
0. en proviſon. 
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certainty in unſettling, but not reducing the numbe 
of theſe corn devourers; a means ue mee 
10 this boyiſh APP ms bong 


thei ravages. By the preſent mode o huſband 
their dwelling is broken in upon, hut its.iohabic tat 
' Sontimiie;. when the dane be u 
tudn, they have a long period aner 

N 2 22 
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tles reaſon to/believe their fbſittence is acorns and beech tu 
Haring; found, 0n the mongin of 6 ears ik, cont dp Wy i 
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kation, faſe from the ralops of the owl; and. 


ach period i i manifeſt they breed nun rouſly. 
Our laws and the occupiers of land habe f. ber a price | 


wa winged ſpecies ale an 


8d tote” certain deftrüctonf? ani che mer 
doubted friend; and che: natura enemys tho du⁴ 
rg hays Punrvirng calily permet to be 
vun 
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lam confirmed In opitiion; from the wregeing en: 
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JAVING! had a pleaſure in grafting. Ulm 
* years vſince ptactiſed it upon. ſome forward 
ſtems, in a layer of crab/thotni the ſide of a gc in- 
cloſuteb Nhich layer had been laid. in;about.chree 
years before; theſe ſtems I: graſted with dixetſpecies 
of apples, and had the pleaſure of remarking, U 
about two-thirds of my grafts ſucceeded; from 
thence, L entertained the expectation, that in a fub- 
ſequent. Feat Or, two, the uningra Tr might de cx 
doyn to ſorm iche quick hedge, ang the, ingrafed 
grow up at the requiſite qſtancg, and fg a o of 
uſeful trees: but my object was defeated by the un- 
genezous or ſelfiſh, notice (I,conceive). that was pid 
to my ſucceſs, as molt of theſe, grafted ſtocks, (they 
being; at a Hiſtance from. myo houſe), were taken 
away, and to preſerye the few remaining, I was b 
liged to take them up myſelf... Though flopt in thi 
progreſs on my crab-tree hedge, at the approach of 
the ſpring of laſt year (2990) I'pitched on a white- 
thorn hedge, of many years growth, the boundary 
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zem with" ſolons from various peur rrecs, which 
ther more generally-Ficeceded thantheapple ſelons' 
n/the firſt experiment; and in tlie courſe of the 

immer of that year; ſome of them ſhot from 24 to 


ſucceſs in their cerrainty of taking, hot 
wt quite equal'to': the-luxuriaticy” of tie fu 


int ingrafted have improved on their former years 
ngour, in the additional Jength of thelt moct, an 


ine inches; and this ſum of five feet ſeven inches 
fom a white-thorn, that after many years growth 


in tlerefore perfuaded;on' the f un 
pemiles, that in any future incloſure of land, i 


Ps of 100 _— (and better I of quick 
+8 3 1 th, 


6 wait and — Reins] and n 


pinches. | The ſucceſs of theſe excited me to 2 far- 
ber trial in the ſpring 6f this yeat, and with egal 


ba incheir predeceiſors of the former year" Those = 


nereaſed thickneſß of their ſtein; Ahle the ſize of 
ber ſpurs indicates, to my conception a probability . 
il throwing out ſorne bloſſoms in the enſuing 
fring, 1 may remark that one of the firſt ingrafted, 5 
removed to the fide of 4 wall, which retnoval it 
buctiy elt; as th ftſt ſpring ſhoot was thirty-eight 
nches, and the next year's foot meaſured twenty 


a vo hot in bale four feet from the ground, © 1 
dat ol theſe 


lach thoſe incloſures chat: may be in contiguiey to a | 
labitation, hedges formed of either ör both theſe 
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— conceive, hays, nat hitherto been plate) 
| or the graſting at proper diſtances of their moſt pro. 
. miſing and vigorous ſtems, may; be highly uſeful, 
Any extent of a paxtitioned farm may be hu 

a cvantageouſiy incloſed. and ſych. panition-hedges 

thus ingrafied, Perhaps. the ſyſtom may. be mon 
advantageous in a ſmall than a large farm. Each of 

1 ſuch boundaries might be productive of fruit, in the 
1 ſame proportion with an equal number, and fame 
ill ſpecies ol trees planted in an orchards and that vito 
aur diminution af the growth. of cord, 0r-any te- 
duction oſ ſummer or winter ſorage, and a more 
. 
7 fences, may be rendered ame perm 
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; able 40/thoſe.froiga he making of a bange „ 
ſul to maſk, coſſary to many, and auen 
our fellow. m_— che molnatardldranght.” 
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as theſe cemarks ure already extended-to'a-lingth 
tha might demand. an apology, E hall reſpedtoly 
_ Poſtpone for your future judgment, * 175 
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Vill, when hungry, « eat at firſt botk root and leaves, 
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| judge and determine precipitately, 481 it is known that 
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Suffolk, by converting. extenſive nen into 
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ycopfined, ſucculent and ardiſisis- zaſturage ; and 
tovever profitable pn, the-whole to che grazie and 
bneficia] to the community, as ſrem the greater 
wobers ſupported an a given quantity af: paſturage 
every late trial at preſent confirms; yet, ſtam thie 
'yery beneficial mode of their ſupport, will on 
(ecline in the delicacy: of their flegee; unleſʒ amply 
nd annual! ſupplied. with adgigons ta I 
fom the original flock. gn the Downs.; T 
lichem in this neighbourhood has been; alf — 
# 24. and 3d, Per Pound Jayer. As ben. 
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fice the long-wooled, Lincqinſhire breed into the 
hundreds of Eflex.: The ſtaple was perſoct at the - 
irt year, declined! it the ſecond, and was loſt at the 
th, Repeated new ſupplies und croſſings. might 
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10 a near appel to it This is now rig here 
between the Norfolk and the South! Do and 
promiſes a breed that may unite very toleribie 
Vol with à very fine cateaſe ; equally proptr for 
che fold and artificial paſturage : of à bolt fiperior 
to the South=Downs, inferior to the Norſolk, bit 
ſmaller in the bone, rounder” in the'form, tame 
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Broth drove di deſcript wh Wyong 
A 2 wild ſheep of Tartary, and ſuppoſed by ſome na- 
'turalifts to be the primitive rice; the Norfolk, of 
all our ſpecies, ſeems moſt like "this" originil. A 
lean long head, large curved horns, a riding bick- 
bone; when —_— the fore letze ſtraiglt, "the 
hinder bent inwa rds;' ſtrong in his whole make, 
agile in his movements, and in look wild and bold. 
Neither this, nor any other proyincial fort, have 
been attempted to be reared to an higher degree of 
. Perſection, oy YE yy ors 
; ſet ones of r till FE: Lei 
*aft6niſhed the kingdom, and'I ap all Birops 
with their ſkill in the trial, their ſucceſs in the event, 
and the incredible return to their perſeverince and 
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be eee og-mothing: 0p 
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in the Eaft-Indieg, at a more advanced price; any 
quantity. that could be procured of the fame, Yet 
och uss the influence of the / Eprit di Guys (x 
which all profeſſions have their full ſhase) that even 
this inſfanee. did not convince: the propriety ol al. 
lowing, by an open fale, the beſp price as the ne. 
oeſtary encouragement for raiſtug at home the beſt 
wook:the ſoil and climate would; allow, and af thus 
preventing the manuſucturers of our coarlelt and 
inartiſicial fabricks from aſſuming, to che reſtraiti 
of every ſine one, too large à portion of our wol; 
by the encouragement thus given to the/grower, 
to conſider the quantity as more valuable than the 
quality of his fleece. A moſt glaring- abſurdity! 
89, muſt continue, till that periods when-a-vefom 
in our. mode af election and repreſentation ſhall 
have, agreeahly to the ſpirit af the conſtitution, e- 
ſtared to the landed intereſt! an influenes and 
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reeds do no more; and with a little additional al. 
bwance Wall, zn chib traſfck, and this atone; Rand 

in as ſafe footing for kis amuſement, as his tenunt 
46s for his ſupport againſt waſte, idleneſs und 

For the arable neceſſury for the ſußp- 

ph of attifleial Een during winter and ſpring, ner 
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bin is thts turfed"by the eloſe bine, and xbickenft 
the manure of the fleck; the fineſt» wool for 


tht ſhould dertaint) be a principal 'objea;-is'gitt- 
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the general benefit of every county is immbdine 
conſulted by the only means in which the common 
farmers can gain the chance at an eaſy charge and 


veyed within their reach; and che kingdom thy 


ſtocked with what is moſt profitable under its pre 
| neee 68 76 7 4 »£ com Ys" 10 10 


an e ON 2 


B Te a dene de mb 


committee, that this kingdom does not at preſent 
grow more corn than is neceſſary for its oun con- 
ſumption. It is therefore in policy a criminal dif 
grace to permit the waſtes to remain unincloſel, 
even where they are 2 tolerable ſheep-walk; when 
by an apportionment of waſte to individuals, under 


the preſent rotation of crops on arable. land, flocks, 


upon the whole of ſuperior, value, might be ket 
up in not inferior numbers; and with, dus encou- 


n not leſs. delicate in the — * the 


of 2100) 3503 4 19548 


| dani the; ary a ns where the climat 
renders grazing the only proper. W 
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may expe®t, under the. attention, induſtry, and ex 
fare of its patriot, adventurers, the beſt breed for, 
he fineſt fleece, and.,copſequently, I preſume, 15 
rl valuable carcaſe, Byt in England, to reach 
reſection in the latter, and appn ch toit in 4 
fuer, is agreeable; to aur, ſky, and ſoil;; neceſlar 
culture and population and every encouragen, 
nent and reward that rouſes 2 for an 
man W 22 20 9 by. pub A2 97 e 
_ by good ſenſ ſenſe, TRE j 
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Abr wi offered by the e Bath and Weſt 
of England Society for. the beſt practical, 


y, founded on experience, on raiſing Apple- 
Stocks, and the moſt ſucceſsful method of 


| L 15 1 
and fuifing A kde-ures lor the ore hard; Uptther | 
Wich. the beſt eflay en githering"apptes! inaking 
them into cyubr, And ef Haniaging dr eyder untl 


it mall become gt fbr UG; indüées we 70 ttünſiuit 
tkrbugh Fo8t fanab ithic methecd 1 hube ferry 


practifd. If it mould be eonfidded Worthy" the 
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juice for cyder (or if crabs, the 1 verjuice) is preſſed 
from the rind, ſtalks, core and kernels; this is called 
the muſt, and ſhould be crumbled quite ſmall, and 
laid thin on a board Got? to dry; for if it be laid 


thick, it Will bent amd deftroy:the ergeration bf the 


kernels. To preyent its heating it ſhould often be 


turned with a malt-ſhovel, 


Dieſe {hikes or Gund ö) den Uh " 

efetrithg from 'wetds, Lebte ky: hy 2 
and n Febtulity br March 14 . mi 
; aka Wovel- curt it th, de i nie de if ities daß 
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| They re be l 187 this 'nurfeby until -6f ſuffi 


auſt be Kept clean bien wendy} - — | 


0 ör khree yents In the" ſeed- beef Whew they 
ſhould be taken up; und the tafirege & ef, 1 
ao ſome of the ſpreading branches, There new 
wötld de another pieee of ground prepared by 


Gubie digging," herein ro kranſphim the Rees? 
id out in beds: four feht wide; plant there in DW 
croſs the beds about one foot diſtance between tus 7 


_ and _ or ten inches me in the rows ; 


the ground betweeh thaw, which mou Ne done at 
laſt once a year, and kept clean ſiumoueνν d 
by hocing, Tranſplanting them twice, and pruning 


heir roots, makes them root betier a ſtronger, 


DD 


keit le to Plartt in Erh “us; ſole ray be large 
Hugh when ern years od, others flet uritil fourceen 
& heel; for they way be of very different tes, 
dHhoogh Town Mid PHEAted' 


they ate to be „ a” 
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fit ſect” is better; I n f te dig 
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füt the fame time, Here 
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* 
pruned.eyery year; by cutting off Een aan. 
largeſt: knots or ſprays each year, and got many 


_ more in one year, as it would make the . 


top-heavy, and throw out morg, branches. This 
pruning ſhould be done in the ſpring ſeaſon, as the 
— — when the. ſap is riſioga but 
if, pruned in autumn or winter, the wounds will be 
long in e be very Mock and cones 
for- n 1 nn t n⁰ο ,t abc och 07 


f 35181 f oft 1 10 1igis bi on, 
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4 ee eee ſtrong; for planting 

that 9 grow out Ade 
cattle, which: very often: does them gteat itiuy. 
The ſize I chooſe. to plant is from one inch: and 4 
quarter to one inch and a half in diameter at the 


grafting 1" "Rs e ang en, 
| ban mmm bn e x n 
WT ae 22 0 0 
8 5 8 0 
ert lay out the field by ſetting up ſtakes equidiſtant; 
20 or 22 yards from each other, I look upon as the 
beſt diſtatice. - After they are properly, arranged, 
dig 4 hole conſiderably larger than will take; he 
roots of the ſtock, that the earth may be ſoft and 
mellow been 3 
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; upright in che hole!” 15 fame botter/mould, fick 
s ſtreet-thovelings, or a compoſt made with rotten 
img; good mould and lime, (lime kills the ants; 
rhich are very deſtructive to ſtocks and trees, 
mere 1 with the Wo. to fl the 1 it will ex- | 
— up every; aeg be "_ 1 the; roots; 
taking, the ſtock well whilſt filling; chen filled, 
read the earth down, ih the roots pretty, band, then 
ye a ſtake, four or, five feet long driven, ſideways 
in the ground leanin hae gk dhe ſtock, pointing 
o the welt; wind, and firmly tie the ſtock to the 
fake with an oaier twis / placing. a hayband, be. 
nern the ſtock. and the ſtake, to prevent,galling; 
ths jill prevent the wind, ſhaking the ſtock, which 
rery often injures it, and prevents its. taking root, 
We ſhould. then, haye fix. or eight black-thorns, | 
pointed and: ſtuck in the ground round the ſtock, 
raching up to the head; theſe ſhould be tied in 
wo places with twige to prevent cattle or ſheep 
fom brouſing on, or rubbing, or peeling the ſtocks, 
vhich they are very apt to do, particularly young 
ſeep, I have had ſtocks, pecled quite, round by 
ſeep, The greaſe of the wool, when ſheep; rubs | 
inſt them, , injures. and retards their growth, _ 
Where wood is plenty, if three poſts be erected tri. 
. the ſtock, . laths, nailed to 
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| T 136 ! 
tand the years to take full rootz at the'bxpiration 
eich what ſort of üpples tit planter may pleaſe, 
n Hir ni od ach An 07 Hot 05 d in vgs 
The tethod of Frafting theſe Kyge Roth iv that 
in the ci, and perforivied às follows: RE; with a 
de bee air we Read ofthe ork fre endo, 
ttt Rye fret or five fert ſpt inches Nori the ground, 
Pre it very Noth; then With'a ſtröng Knife ind 
malt leave the Rock” about oe und HAIF inch 
90% a Hittle on önne fate tlie hoare' bf e Mock 
criw but the Knife and put A Wedge, driving it e 
in the fit at the top rs · lep i 4 Mt ehen. Pen 
wWith's knife made far thix PURSE; dry dpen the 
flit bout one and half inch Wg; Half an mel vide 
on de rind, bringing it 46 4 festhercedge nelr at 
heart, and to à point àt che bbttöm vf the mit. Toi 
Huſt tlow hive your gfäfte sr ſewns reha Which 
mt be cbt wich a Ren Nnife very ISN do fz 
all place it in the et, 15 chat che fn Ur che at 
may ecxattly wett che ring of We Nocke / If the 
Rock be large enen you May put ile lher pruſt 
on the” ther nde; When rigbich Blick, draft vit 
the Wedge at top, taking Lark not te Wilþlate the 
pris, ard che Nock wi doit 1 iid 26610 af de 
rf, aden yon uf ware The inden eur in 
e199 8 | | 5 „„ 
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tion te grafts and ſtock. making it ſmaoth on the cure 
fred kde; this will ligen the wet and air 0. aß the 
I. | 


22 beth orgs be fun fron. tees 
rh is in | Echary and, dec ——— 
pattiſed with. great ſlnceſt, and generally on ſinall 
ſocks about half an inch in diameter. The graft 
r ſcion nrarly the ſize af the ſtodk. This Möck 
nuſt be out aff in a floping direction, and the graft 
uſo, about eine and half inch in length; pare. both 
lock and graft fraaath; and ta fic each other, pare 
ticularly betwünt the wood and rind, iat the fap | 
muy freely circulate; then cut a lit or tongue about 
lil an inch in che ſein upward; the fGime in the 
lock downward; to reatiue the 'tangue in the 
fon; in that manner fin the: graft in the ſtoclc 
mnediately tie a ſtring of ſaſe baſs or yarn 'rgund 
vkeep the ſtock and-grafyin:itsrighit poſition;-and 
immediate cover the place. with ſume Kune 
a a er io 


ene Flay ol Hier _ 
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Artis Get be (illeras when: ful! rips, and 
willquit che (tree by! gentle ſnahing - if @uthere 
beſote ripe the cyder wilt be rough and hard, and 
ſeldom pleaſant or good flavouretl; | Lay them on 

the ground in a fruit- yard, better if upon a giavel 
walk, as the wet will run from them and they will ie 
dry in the bottom; ſhould nor lie thicker than ten or 
twelve inches, and are: better kept without than 
Vithin doors. Cate ſhould be talten to place fruit 
of equal ripeneſs and good qualities by thernſelyes; 
for if of different nipeneſs the cyder will be upt to 
ſerment too much, which will cauſe it to grow hard, 
enen Puts: 
A 10! ii} 61:19 95 41 13 OILY This 

py Wen he fruit is ae ass hunde 

committed to the mill for the purpoſe of cyder- 
making, made with a ſtone chaſe and roller ſome- 
thing ſimilar to a bark or a ſugat- mill. The roller 
drawn round the chaſe by a horſe. Here it ſhould 
be ground to a, pulp, that no bit of apple may be 
ſeen, and until you cannot hold it in your hand, if 
you take a handful and ſqueeze it; the kernels and 
rind will then be well broken, and will give the l- 
quor a fine flavour. Let it be put into tubs or 
hogſheads with one head out, and remain there tro 
days, then preſs it through hair-cloths. I uſe ſur- 
a putting about — full in each, 
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min 


rows, pul 28550 the juice into hogſh ter it 
a fey days it will york. 55 throw up 
= Ate" at the b No g-hole, "ſomewhat | © 
bam, bir. of a darker "colour; Vie" bi joe ea 
it generally i is dropt fine, and tho! uld be im imediately 
rack'd into a clean 10 caſk; for if the ſubſtance be fuf- 
fred to fall, the grounds from the bottom "will riſe, 
and the whole will be in a ferment ' and- very | foul, | 
mu perhaps mult be rack'd three or four times be⸗ 
fore it can again be ſeparated and got fine; and 
vil run a riſque. gf making the cyder, harſn. So | 
lng a5 it remains fine. and free from fern bing, 
t may remain in the caſk, but if it ſerments much 
i ſhould be rack'd, and the grounds or lees* taken 
from it; it oſten requires ſour or five rackings. 
Cyder made with different ſorts of apples keeps beſt 
by breaking and mixing together; but this ſnould 
not be done until it is fine, when the proprietor may 
blend it to his palate. Afer the whole is done, a 
bung may be placed over the bung hae, but ſhould 
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*N.B, FEE 
doth, made in the form df a jelly- bag, with a hoop ſown round the 
top to hold about a pail full; by doing this very little cyder will be 
wits, and the droppings added. to the cyder win be a means to 
oben pr e 7; +2 
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7 fexteen or eigh- 
teen months after it is goed it would endanger 


the breaking the bottles. Ns» J N. Men 
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Society 's Papers is ry intereſting to the 


planters of orchaxfls, Tout Judicious comment comment pine 
| note, and humane 1 invitations to the publick to 
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U wuable an article, merits ꝓraiſe.—Af the following - 
later of the fruit of a cemain Appleattee. be 
— zugt worthy of your aa Une eee —_ 
ry —_— * £27 : As XI 0 

0 ehe M08 od 
TY Fm purchaſed 440 brevold:ip the year 
you an dhe laſt proprietor informec me there A 
rn nee in the orchard (which orchaq in geaeral 

we, BN” a deplorable ſtare) of ſo excellent a hip, 
e tiey could always {ell the fruit at ap af e 
, day, vas fo good a5 30 nequizeno Jugarmben 


made into a pye. Being a little hard of; beligf t 
wds this laſt aſſertion, trial at leaſt- ought to. be . 


au, which was dane by adding the wiþl Aten, 


" ke patey was Lo well roliſhed, het cls apple 50 
ad maintains its ſuperiprity at table, rs 
„. addition of 2 grain of ſugat.“ I requel 
„ curferyman in this High harr hood —— 
(aur the tree and the fruit, and inſorm. me, if he 
aud, what kind it was. Of the tree he g 


bel; having taſted the froit, ke called-is the 
rage Pippin, the ſhape being filler to an als 


N fs fr ia pre made, would not na Kin of ou 


i ſcions of ſuch different fruit as may contmbate 
athe general gobd, hy improving the ſteck af 


Ta VI. 9 - 15 fruit 


F- 162 J. 
Sidrdſakes name, and its colour. when ripe ome 
ching reſembling an orange. He begged u {ey 
ſcions, (the kind it ſhould ſeem was not genera 
and has diſperſed ſince, over the country, grez 
Aumbers. The ſhape of the tree is Sd en 
for an apple, its branches extending horizontally 
and when loaden with fruit, bending downwards 
It is à conſtant and generally productive bearer, [ 
think never quite barren, As to the flavour of it 
fruit, the neareſt I can compare i it to, is that of the 
Ribſtone Pippin, but not quite ſo high (ii e. inferiodf 
probably.) After Chriſtmas it loſes ſome of it 
1 but will 1 I * ee and 
1 36 h uin 3; 
It is no 0 beck economy, "Or any e ite 
is found congenial to, or to flouriſh in a certain fol 
to cultivate that plant. As this tree agreed fo wel 
with my- ground, and the fruit had ſo many recom 
mendations of i its own, I determined that this apple 
(retaining a few varieties) ſhould” be chiefly cult 
vated here. The young plants are but lately be 
come bearers. I am ſorry to obſerve, that althoug 
the fruit is good, it is yet inferior to the parent ſtock 
here then appears a degeneracy. J have not Jet 
learned how it has anſwered in other places. Suc 


"as it is, a few ſcions are at the Society's ſervice, by 
. ſending 


t 65 1 


landing dire&ions. how./and: whitherchey mods 
ſent, in a line directed to, Sir, 101 n My 27) 13121 


. PPP 944 I 8 
Tour obedient ſervant," TY 5 
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g Thisgentle em my #6 ankfu ly accepted TOES A BR 
lipoled of to gentlenien moſt likely to 22 W take 


ths opportunity of repeating, that if any gentiemen ha may think 
themſelves poſſeſſed of ſuperior fruits, will be fo dis in 8 28; 


(don to the publick, through the medium of 1 
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2 leave t to. * a few, thoughts. upon, dividing 

ud tranſplanting Wheat, om which, IS: 2 
frenuurn has been, offered, upon two varied ex: 
periments, and which originated, it may he;prer 
inc, from the amazing quantity, raiſed, fom a 
age gain of corn, repeatedly” divided and tranſ- 
— _ planted, 
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refer to the 1 * 
ſion of che work.? N 
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1 · is ad el known, that, 4 to ti 5 
favourite hypotheſis, or in purſuit of ſome favourite 
ſcheme, perſeverance in the proſecution ha been 

almoſt incredible, to enſure a ſucceſsful iſſue : hence 
25 differont effe&s .from. different .ragtives. ln ahm 

words, hen weiduecd te co non prattiee in de 

rudle hands of the labourer, Who has no other mo- 
tive to action than to. obtain the lire of his.induty, 
the effects are not always favourable, The wiſdan 
of providenee has -ordained, «that the moſt uſeful 
knowledge is with leaſt difficulty obtained; and the 
moſt uſeful practires moſt eaſily executed. 


”EEEE : 


The act ef dividing a root of torn, which conlifh 
of ſeveral branches, requires no-ſinall degree of de- 
licacy in the operation, to preſerve ſome part o of the 
original root to each ſeparately divided ſtem. To 
this difficulty may+be-atided, the chance of bur 
ing a proper and ſeaſomible oppoftunity; without 
moiſture either from ſhowers or watering, the plans 
muſt ine itabiy perith untfer the "operation: mir 
the wolt fayourible ciecuriſtances, te plans + 
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balth and vignwsy conſequently; his 


mioniog from. theory, but adtual. experiend e and. 
tat the cultivator of this extras inary-produce.was, 
ell aware of theſe facts, is evident: for the grain 
d wheat, was) committed. to the earth, if I recolle&t 
wh, in June, four, months. previous, ta: the. natu-. 
al caſan of ſowing, this ſpecies af grains, ſo that it 
i his: lengthü af time, an nearly, two ſeaſons, or 
we lunmar in aduance. aa. it, warez. * an 


gendly euriauit, 18; ean never oma uſeful to.the, 
pultical- eulti att Far fm 


tey may be productive ef. utility and aughit to. be 

worded. Hinte generate hints and the experi- 
nent under: confideratian)bas produced. che ſollow- 
ig of ſeparating: the: diſſarent hranqhes from a, 
ingc potatoes anch replanting, each ſtem thus di- 


lia prafiice with be praductiue of apy good, re- 
uns to be aſtertained}. ax this experiment nn 
M . "ls in 


[ 


yi awe. portion of kim to aui their farmer; 


90 the number af repetitians,, will, gropartions, 
a teard the maturity of. che gran. Nor is this. 


une pi Gem way the-dili-. 


ins wa of poſing indy and. els; | 


"ded, and takes; from / un oviginal- fer. Whether 
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but are ſometimes, by hurrieanes or other accidents, 


ſtock to plant many acres t may w_—_ 


ſeedling plants, which would otherwiſe be loſt, u 
be rendered extremely uſeful. Under: theſe 


1 


in ' proceſs ;' but this 1 abeady r 'the 
ſtems ſeparate without difficulty, (no leſs than four. 


teen from ove root) and vegetate Again'with'vigour; 


more ſo than att ſpecies of grain I have hithens 


divided or tratifplanted.” It cannot bedothreddur 


a moiſt ſeaſon'was adopted. 


1% un 101 nnen #1981 atort9 4 r 


als 7 


planting wheat, which may be worthy the attention 
of ale inciuſtifbus labourer; to whom à few hour 
extra "work may not be an objecx %aqual*w0 the 


the of pürchaflng feed, er fing the rm br 


the uſe of his family: it was "this ſpecies of ceco- 
nomy that pointed out that uſeful method of dib- 
bling wheat, firſt practiſed in Norfolk: 1 mean 
collecting ſeedling plants from the Wheat - ſtubbles 
which have been 'ſelf-ſown the preceding autumn. 
Theſe plants are not of the leaſt utility to the farmer, 


ſo abundant on the ground as to afford ſufficient 


autumnal ſeaſon is not uon to the ſeed 
veſt, the land may be wetz'8cc. In ſuch caſes: 


cumſtances, I planted: a piece of potatoe 
e laſt with nne. 5 pgs collected — a 
* wheat- 
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To THE, SECRETARY, 


Dran SIR, IAN "ARK 2112 2520987 2nt 97% 0 - 
ROM a variety of experiments made upon 
evaporation, I have ſelected and ſent the fol- 
bring, as falling more properly under tlie plan of 
jour Sdeiety. The facts» may afford ſomeꝭ uſeſul 
lints to the farmer, and ſerve to inſtruRt bim, that 
beligen 
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- beſides the rats, mire, and other vent) heh 
ſecretandfilent, but never-ceafingenemy;continualhy 
making depredations upon his property, as the fol. 
lowing eupenirnentk, mmm 
1 W Par will verify... 57 Mw 
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Gathered and | a en cam of. when dess 
glowing ſun, which being immediately put into the 
ſcales, weighed. 2 ounces 11 drams. October th 
18th, being pur into the ſcales. again, then weighed. 
2 ounces 7 drams. The loſs of weight per buſhe 
of 70 pounds (the cuſtomary meaſure of this heigh- 
| bourhood) is 6 pounds, 8 ounces, and 3 drams, 
nearly, or almoſt one-tenth of the whole in-49'days 
But this is the greateſt, loſs that grain can poſſibly 
ſuſtain, which, although perfe&ly ripe, had neither 
the advantage. ob being driad im the ſum after being 
reaped, nor had it undergone the proceſs of fermen- 
tation after being got together N. B. "Thiry- 
two ae en eee | . 10 
in 6: D467 q 
4 pe Fg f lr, K 1 ORR 1 
e l nn 4. Undur che fame cic um I 
een ee peer gry" 
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uch, being ied again Ot the: 18th, weighed 1c 
er. 12 drams, on, t dp | 
ud loſt 8 pounds; ounces menen abou. 
ue ſaventhi of the pi ating ee 7619 
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N. B. Twenty-four grains of this barky we | 
one pennyweight two grains, ſo that this corn muſt 
ue been ſofter; or im ai lefs matured ſtate; than the 
pins of wheat in the finſt experiment, Since 24 — 
guns of plum wheat are reckoneti to weigh: one | 
emyveight, and hence — 5 
. „ . 
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Exe IV. Jr 8% 1 9, Took tyo ounces 0 | ”- 


tans of wheat, which. in thirty-two days WOK. 
ran of n ee, per. buſhel... 
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— appar thas he decreaſe, 
u weight was: neg from, the time. e 
. the loſs 


. 


of each duantify: in other words iht che ſum of . 
the matteri1evaporated=bevomes. -gradudllybleſg-2c.. 
cordihgico. the length of time oltept on hand but 
proves that the ſooner the icrop is brought to mar- 


ket, ceteris paribus, the greater is the advantage to 
Ke ct e 21th; 0 Aua 2 O- ν,? 22 


De oh 2ids 383 d iii aw Hgbwyang 51, 
dragon grains toia penny weight in 
the two laſt experiments was omitted, or "forgotten: 

to be gegiſtereu : Aſter the loſi ſvſtained in the 
expetimemt No. 4 had been aſuertained; tie / grain 
was expoſed a fem minutes / before the fire; and ben 
e again had loſt three e 
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ho 
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2'If: dochlbel che bl weight of *&rain} wow 
conelude the i potatbe, which evidently. combina 
confiderable quantity of » watergymuſt alu ſuſfer by 
evaporation, although its 8 w_ rata 
be improved. 


8A . 


© een "ow Vpiltleye © like 
fm! thi kafth Gt (well! Hlediricd; which weighed 
two ounces; No A dp tain Pu 
following it had loſt twenty grains; two days after 
twentyalte grifi; eee gan; 
in ten days Hofe or at che vnd of ſrventeen days, 8 
had loft Frey grains. Bol e bier it loft 15 


moch the firſt day, as the laſt ſixteen; in three 5 
ix 


Wa 


tn 1 
Uebe whereas in thirteen days: more, it only loſt 


ATA $4 21 4 * | 3 
hurteen grains. N Rt 
ern IN) 5 ieee ans zun ud de W . 

If ſuch be the progreſs of nature, we man natu- . : 
aly concludeithis effect is increaſed by the: y 
poceſs. A potatoe«that weighed a qunces, 5 Ats. 
ud 5 grains, in its natural ſtate, after being roaſted 
ach weighed T unte, | gab another before being 
put into water weighed 2; unge, „ 5+ OWEs.. and 6 


Leſt you ſhould ſear I am entering upon tem . 5 
6 'ookery, I RES made 3 
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"= Tho Evie has Beer informed, ane FROG 
hat beemidone-to many Fir Plantations: (pactiau- 
& larly among the Scotch 1 by in $. preyin 
A upon the bark.” TO 


— _ 
« of theſe little ani 


F 

4 æ bark quite round the leader of the tree, a few feet 
A below the top, the ſquirrels chewing it for the ſake 
E 
 < ſaw-duſt on the ground. 


4 Fhe tree tus · larked decays in that wh loſes in op 
_ by the firſt rough wind, and. af. 1915 
« periſhes. The ſociety wiſh to 


1 ſuch . is general... 
8 1 


ANY hundred Seatch firs were ; damaged by 
the ſquirrels, in Lord Bath's plantations, in 


the ſpring of 1788. Some ſew have been 1 
9 N ce, 
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* 417 14 
110 41 '4 
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free, but not in wy nee oheles de xi 
that time. a.” od eee Mice 
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Theſe tree me eee 
dere gnawed round the ſtem, about 10 or 12 
ſet om the g nene g J Fer. in 
W N wy 6 555 bad oi | 
Thowes tiger A 
next year; but the bark »immediarely. belo / the 
wound, ſwelling and forming a callous,:the greateſt 
part of the trees were broken off 7 5 the winds in the 
— — 
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4 . 5 by By x 4 
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of 
tune Uh following ble wedeln, 0 on be kind 
oſ dess the ſquirrels chiefly preyed ion, and the na- 
twe-of ag in which clones ee 5 
They attacked only Scotch firs ili 986. 
flrer, and lareh, were in the ſame plantation. 
They chiefly fell upon tire muſt and faſteſt 
gong trees, hoe batk” was thinneſt, and of 
courſe moft full of turpentine. "They ſpared the 
"geil barked trees, or Where they began upon 
ich bees, they left them without *batiting thei 


. 


fn ms rg: inthve Graf, oh 
the 


1 1 | 174 "We 


Ab and from which 6 were 
probably allured by the number of fir cone, « 
which it is well known they are very fond, and v 


ne een 


| „ Laie mee te miſe 
done, had its due proportion of beeches and otbe 
foreft trees, ſo that the loſs was not long felt, as the 
Scotch firs, which were only planted for nurſes tothe 
foreſt trees, would have been taken away in a for 
"on Folk Pa] ne 

2½ £252 20} b 
The kde is bib not Gtkeul, to 
ſhoot the ſquirrels, as they are eaſily ſeen and heard 
when about this work; but they muſt be watched 
cloſely the moment they begin, as it is aſtoniſhing 
what a number of trees a few of them will ſpoil in 
"_ or * days. | 
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There is this ſource of. Fa Gy to RR vi. 
that in large plantations, where foreſt trees, ſuch as 
beech, oak, &c. will grow; ſuch trees ſhould by al 
means be planted, and ſufficzently thick: to form, a 
wood, when their nurſes the Scotch firs are removed. 
For although cotch firs are more profitable, and the 
timber really more uſeful, than is generally under. 
m. yet as the period of their gromth, on ll 


of 


** — 


„„ 


{their beauty, is much ſhorter chan. that oß deci- 


uous trees, proviſiun ſhould be made forthe perma» 


| gency of the plantation as well as or its preſent 
beauty; and in plantations where ſcarce anything 


but Scotch firs will grow, and ſuch ſoils there ate, 


is beſore obſerved) the bark of the firs growing on 


fuch ſoils, will, be ſo hard and rugged, _ the 


ping will be able to do very ne 


ef 
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The ae Will, eee nh giving) my 


ſpinion (the reſult of my on experience and ob- | 
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The fault Is not Wimdch i in this Kind of trees 


ally planted, for all trees are fit for ſomething! or 


other, and the worſt may be applied to fave the uſe in 
many caſes of thoſe that are better; and in general 
that is the moſt proper lind of tree to plant, Which 
agrees beſt with the ſoil and ſituation; but the great 
fault has been owing to the mode of making the 


plantations, and in the management of them after- 


wards, We do not ſufficientiy follow nature as our 


dude. We do not firſt conſider what kind of 2 wood 


ve wiſh to N . rake the er which 
| nature 


the ſquirrels, if any ſhould find their way thither, 
amot live through one winter ſon ant: of: food, 
and of courſe may eaſily be kept under beſides (as 


t 6 1 
nature points out to get ſuch à wood. If we wid 
to have a grove of large ſprrading trees, where the 
ſoil and ſheltered ſituation warrant the probabi. 
tity of the ſucceſs of ſuch. an attempt, ur muſt na 
plant our trees ſo thick as to deprive them ol al 
their under branches, on which the beauty oſ every 
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e eee W Want 
Ne where, if we do not plant che trees thick, 
it is uſeleſs to plant at all, and where of courſe the 
under branches of the trees cannot be preſervedi we 
muſt not make our plantations, as is too frequently 
done, of ſo ſmall a ſize, that, inſtead of being(as they 
are intended to be) a ſhelter to the adjacent country, 
colds which they never recover. And when the 
owner has flattered himſelf for 30 or 40 years, that 
be ſhall live to ſee the fruits of his labour came to 
6 hes: AN 


F n 1 Nn 
tions, next to that of ſuffering them to be eaten 
up by cattle, which is not uncommon, is by, the 


* 
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otro off their lower branches, and leave their 
hies naked. To this period we oughit to look 
pad in all our plantations. Till that time, trees 


ination; but ſhelter is pethaps 0 


annot be obtained from. the 


a 


kat the wind may not blow through chem when 
Faun 19 and ſecondly e muſt thin then 
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aas from the Society. ' | 1 


1 


Timber, planting and the preſervation of woods'is | 


mta ; 
the " 3 = ſuppoſed neglect "and. 1 75 Oat 
0 A become an object of great national conſequenee. 


* The ſociety wiſh to know Joe * on the 
ah VI, N | 5 « preſent 


wich affects them-moſt; PR ini cher ** 85 


wy be- made to grow and thrive in almoſt any 
. more conſe- 
quence than ſoil to the growth of trees... If that 
ral ſituation, we 

wit make the plantations a ſhelter.. to themſelves. 7 
lathe firſt place we muſt make them big enough, 


m early. 
adoften, and inure them gradually to bear that de- 


pee of cold, which it will be neceſſary for them to 
kx, when nature has deprived then of their under 
nches, and left their bodies naked. Plantations 5 
[6 made and managed. vin prove beneficial to the 
omer, comms to the en and et to the 
B Qt FOR: 167) SGI £17,942 44. 
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* prefent ſtate of oak plantations in genen. un how 
1 is you think the larch, or any other tree capable 

A ol being ſubſtituted for oat, in any branch of «by 
6 * building, has been attentively 77 1 


rhe fillewing obſervations dN from . bi 
| of near 30 years, and that a very extenſive one, i 
only in planting, but in cutting down and comventin 
every kind of timber, as well for the nevy as for om 
; ar are Far Mr 10 the RO 
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IMBER i is an article of commerce. Theſe 

city of any article of commerce is uſual 

- owing to the increaſed demand, or the leſſened prc 
duction of that article. The, increaſed demand i 
- uſually followed by an increaſed attention, to the 
production. The ſcarcity of any article, in itſelf in 
diſpenſible, and the neg/e7 in the production of it 
article, is therefore a paradox in commerce. Ti 
prove that the ſcarcity of oak timber is a chimæn 
and to convince every Briton that the navy, the prid 
and bulwark of his iſle, will never want Enghfh oak t 
enable it to keep up that ſuperiority it has alway 

; held among maritime powers, will not be I uuſt: 
difficult taſk, Iam ſure it will not be unacceptabl 
do the ſociety, the great object of whole inſtitytio 
is, © that this. generation. foal; whit the work 
wore — 4 Cry v RW 
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To confine our obſeryations at TD to ih 
inber for ſhip-building ; if ſuch timber were really 
karce, the price would riſe. The! contrary. is the 
oft, In the merchants yards, ſuttochs and large 
kiees are funk conſiderably in value Grice the eon- 
noſt in requeſt, and the moſt difieule: to procure, 
Gorernment have not actually altered the Dock- 
jrd prices, for more than 20 years paſt; but they 
þre virtually ſunk them of late, by increaſing the 
netings of the timber which they take in, That is, 
ill of late they were obliged to take to induce the 
tegersto bring them the large pieces they wanted. - 
They now take the large pieces at the old price, and 
elt the ſmall, The price of ſhip-timber'is there- 
wre really leſs than at the concluſion. of the laſt war; 
ud a4 we haye now a proſpect of a long continu- 
ner of peace, there is every probability of its being 
fil lower, or at leaſt not advancing, eſpecially as it 
yell known that our navy is in ſuch a ſtate, that, 
gen admitting we were again involved in a war, it 
would want 9 cotiittion ans 19 5 ſome Your 
Þ come, we 
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tion of Porſmouth yard, and in the wum 
counties nearly ſufficient for all the reſt of the yards, 
But a great deal of oak: in diſtant parts of the king: 
dom, will now find its way to tlie ſea- ports, by 


means of the many canals in the kingdom; which 
formerly were conſumed only inthe domeſtick uſes 
ol the county where it grew, while thoſe ſame canals 


will bring! back deal at a WM e anions 
. e . eee 30G i IN 6 
4 1 1 4 1 
The EM of oak leſſen e W n 
Sie built almoſt entirely with oak timber; bu 


now the innumerahle new houſes in Bath, Briſtol, 


London; Mancheſter, Birmingham, &c. have very 


little oak in them. Deal anſwers* the purpoſe 1 a 


much cheaper rate!“ The great fear would be, 


provided that oak was only wanted for ſhip-build- 


ing, that the price of it would ſink ſo 100 as to 


make it hardly worth growing. Ever now it would 
be difficult to find almoſt any kihd-of timber, that 


does not pay better for 1 than oak; but 
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: 3 merous buildi alluded m c fon 
an intreaſed foreign demand, or ſcarcity in the Northern counties, 
or perhaps from a combination of all thoſe cauſes, fir titriber is nos 
ſo much advanced, that the cultivation of oak, with a view to builc 


ing uſes, {eras to preſent itſelf again as an object. And it is f 


| bable that the beſt ſpecies of fir, which grow faſter, wil tbe 


7 [v2 go? 7 , 


in vain for the conunon-uſes of home conſumption. heck 


4 17 
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1 "I 1 45 
pckily chere are thouſandvof acres 1 
there oak is the wee 0, the country, and gros with- 


qut plantings a 
rpoſes; for which oak timber is wanted beſides 


fip-building, which wilt make it worth the owners 


while to encourage” the growth af it in ſoils: of that ! 
deſcription, and will Keep up its Price: in Pater as. 


xl ain var. 3 95 
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f 1 Th. he Tabla and jncredfing? Gewand for 


back for tanning, which'is now ſo great, that the : 


hark is worth in inland ſituations, neatly one- third 


ofthe value of che timber; and, if i hf 
N the ſea· coaſt, nearly rn VIDS: Daus 
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mech; The. demand yh e and ſpokes 
for wheels, with which, the ate is aer over- 


ſtocked, 
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Thee uſes fag Ch erty 3 
ud laths, requiring only the ſtraiteſt timber, will 
ws ©the. craoked-picces; tht great de/armta of /Hip- 
nz, purpoſely for: that uſe; and e of 

* 4 e the 


and :luckily there are two or three 
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as cheap from the inland oounties as by 
from the maritime counties, thete will be no danger 
of want of oak timber, either in the King's os the 
merchants* yards; or that tho price of it will riſe 
ee, eee 
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But admitting the ſcarcity of ate ever to be 4 
1 beg leave to ate to the ſociety my reaſons for 
thinking that larch will never he; a als for oak 
in ſhip-building, 145 


The trength of a fi eit th 2 

and ſolidity of its conſtruction. The ſtrait pieces of 
timber uſed in a ſhip are very few, the greateſt par 
are crooked. And to attain the neceſſary tightnel 
and ſofidiry of the whole, thoſt crooked pieces mul 
grow in the very ſhape they ars to form in the ſhip 
No Engliſh timber admits of that variety .of ſhape 
but oak; and it there were any: that _ reg 
other that wil ltand wet and diy. 4 


18 


Lareh is a frait-grained tree, and 3 be 
brovghs into any of the crooked uſes of a ſhip, nor 
vill ii land wer and dry for planking. It may fup- 
ply tho place of dra} fpr fring; bus the price of 


n W the NOR as m— 
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a price. at which larch vil be dere 
i counry uſes, where t K 


Tbe arch is Is 4 beautiful t tree, 80 400 mm a bay 
vleful tree; but 1 much queſtion whether mare has 
pot been faid of it than it deſerves, at the” fame titne 
tut the poor Scotch firs; with all their faults, have © 


6 = depreciated much below ther deſerts; though | 

real, they will grow of land whereon larch will not grow. 
Mi, OT” OMEN BIO 33 26 TG 

2 The larch will ae 8 all thb-purpoſe | 

6h of fir for timber, but it is not ſo ſtrong nor ſo heavy 

„ Scotch fir. I have cut a ſolid faot of each out 

inen ol two trees of equal ſizes and equal ages; the larch 

tes of BY weighed only 5 1, and the fir 60lb.; and if our 

t pan Scotch firs grew as thick together, as they do abroad., 

itneſs ve may ſee by:the/ ufers/ which are uſed for ſcaf- , - 

moſt WW Golding, it would be a much ſtronger grained timber 

ſhip. BW than our's generally is; only the (quickneſs of the 

ſhape BW growth and the bigneſs of the knots make it other- 

13n0 nie. The Engliſh:grown ſpruce and ſilver fir tim- 

ts ber are fully equal to any white deal we get from 

2 abroad, The Marquis of Bath has uſed Engliſh 

t be grown fir, for almoſt all domeſtick purpoſes, in the | 

vor di, for 20 years paſt, and finds rio wood except oak 

fup- WY <qualto it; and we have an inſtance of a cart-houſe, 


wich has been built with Engliſh grown fir upwards 
of 70 years, now almoft as perfect as when new. 


— 


* 


- 


1 
\ i 

1 

ö 


IE | 
If therefore the uſes of oak timber for UorhMhick 
purpoſes can, as- undoubtedly many of them enn, 
| be ſupplied by other timber, of which there are fuck 
amazing quantities daily planted 0 I: think v ve Need 
not be afraid that .the ſcarcity. of oak. timber fo 
ſhip-buildiog will e ever be alarming. 5 Let us u let 
firſt be convinced, that the price riſes,. before ve be. 
lieve that there i is any ſcarcity. at all, For ü nit is Pr 
; evident, as that effect follows cauſe, that there can 
be no real ſcareity, ſo long as the i price contiducs 
nearly the ſame, much more ben tiut of dhe 
crooleed pieces, ſo indi ſpenſably neceſſary in the con- 
| Wer eee to 39 percent. 
(O01 Ht r e e vine e 
Arbe ſubjee: of trees and timber has been m 
een ſtudy, and my daily employ, ſor near 30 
years. The number of trees that have been planted 
under my direction, and the quantity of: timber of 
which I have had the diſpoſal, have been! greater 
than can fall to the lot of many men Any com- 
munications vhich the ſoeiety may at any time wiſh 
on this e ſnall be given! with the greateſt 
Nees wa. N 1 fiorob A Romis 100 A % 
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p. S. Since A abo) oletter, 1 have ſeen 


lrge quantities of oak timber in Devon and Corn- 


ect EH ps . 


TY 23 ſooh as ty had! ripped (viz, hated) 
i frogs 6 6d. down to, 4d. 4 foot; and, FD this. "+ 
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vg 7 ot 


ae cut down merely en 0 
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ber was fie for "building ſmall coaf 
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which the. demand Epc 
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mand for bark, parficularly ly in 12 ko 
much timber t to be cut in waſte, beute ee 


|t occaſion 


168174 


the ſociety would: do ſervice: t to. the publick, 1 


ffring a Very 3.chandſome *. reward for. A W 
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paration,, to. anſwer, the purpoſes of of : ak bark in | 
ting leather, 1 t has | been many. times attempred 

vith ſome degree of fueceſs;, but the. principal ob- | 
jon has been, chat fl the price would 14 too great 
for general uſe; 0 0 but whe n it is conſidered, that, iche | 
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fame bark whi 


nes HEY TCL] 
te rate. of Po per ton, 


the Engliſh bark at 15 Gr there 7 no SE 


of a demand for. it) ) at the p 
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N th 0 N che ih volume of the Socks 4 Papen, 
Art, 1 17, 1 obſerve an anonymous writer on the 
ſmut in wheat, who profelſes to have made i it a ſub. 
ject of enquiry, aſſert, it is cauſed by a cold met 
ſeaſon when in bloom. He muſt have been very in- 
attentive not to have e obſerved, that ſiqurty ears not 
only never blow in an) Lat, but habe never a 
ſigns of that Which, appearing on Wheat ears, is 

called bloom, 4 which 1 in ears of wheat art to be 
found incloſed, by opening t the chaff before blowing; 
| but if the weather at that time probe cold and un- 
favourable, fo muck as to prevent the chaff opening 

; and the bloom from being ; difcharged, no grain 
15 produced therein, as it cauſes what i is here techni- 
cally called a m iſs 1 in the ear: therefore if the wea- 
ther has any thing, to do with the cauſe of {mut, 
(which T doubt) it certainly muſt "be in a much 
earlier ſtare of vegetation than your correſpondent 
ſuppoſes; ; for the ſmut 1 : e diſcovered as ſoon 
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=P hat ear (before euer having been expoſed to the 
©, WM wnophere) be rubbed on the hand, it will igive out 
4 dat diſagreeable A0UT of which we are very ſenſible. 
* in the more er of it anne not 
den, 9 ear; e kent 1 ak _—_ Sn. 
the beat in the cold wet ſummer proceeded more from 


te preceding damp: harveſt, mheetbyithe: Slots 
more infected with the, diſeaſe (which I have ob- 


i. ed) chan from the ſeaſon in which it grew. 1 
208 an willing to admit his argument, that none but he 


7 who can repel blights can reward the huſbandman; 
„ 18 but hope that the ſociety will not on ſuch grounds 


ſtop their enquiries. The phyſician might on this 


poſtpone the day. He is very far from . 


ni. aug attention to this enquiry; I am. certain ĩt gene- 
e. ay is not; for I cannot cauſe a bligbt, hut certainly 
2 can the ſmut in wheat; either in a wet or dry ſummer. 
UC 


. knots, but it is to be diſtinguiſhed by am attentive 


0" / obierver, before it comes to ear, having more the 
the . wppearance of a wild oat than wheat; tlie leaf is of a 
* darker green, and ſo is the ear on its firſt appearance. 


Sir 


principle withhold his aid; RI. 
nuſt die, but nobody knows when, and all with-to 


that blight is the cauſe of ſmut: from many years 


1 88 j 


Sir T. Beevor's drill toller is, 'F-think; RY 


ment well adapted for wheat'which requires a cloſe 
bottom, but I ſhould prefer drilling ſor barley; as it 
delights in a warm looſe ſituariony but as the wel 
booking of Sir T. Beevor's work depends in a great 
meaſure on the corn being well fown; and as through 
moſt countries, I have obſerved that buſineſo is 
generally badly done, I am induced to fen r 
what 1- think” the greateſt improvement the dd 
huſbandry has met with in this century 3 ( have 
not ſeen it practiſed elſewhere, nor any accovbt'ofit 
in the agricultural publications) that is to ſay} the 
neu methad of ſoeing by band; "the! eld method 
was to ſow in warps, viz. 20 furrous at the time, 
proeeeding doun the right hand fide; of the wf 
and returning on the left ſide, caſting the ſecd with 
the right hand acroſs the watp, thewhole was finiſhed; 
and probably, as either going of keturhing the ted 
man was obliged to caſt againſt the wind, the wor 
was badly done. By the new method; the ſeedſman 
always cafts before the wind; takes a leſs quantity in 
his hand, and advances ſeven ſurrows each time, 
which is about three times over a warp|/ ea as 


tiles are placed; if in the beginning he proceeds to 


ſow with his right hand; at the end he advances ſeven, 
furrows and returns ſowing with his left hand, pro 
— alternately vitn his right and leſt hands, til 
a the 


t us 1 


ze feld is finiſhed} the only tate reqpired | is to de 
ver the corn thin on the marłe, by which method 
tis in all We e not en ; 
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1 have 4 drilled e pert ha 


my corn, and have experienced that ſeven inches is 


he moſt profitable diſtance for the farmer; nine and 


tn inches is too far (except on very rich land) as in 


thin land, the corn will be too much expoſed to 
weeds and injury by dry weather. It was my farmer | 
| practice, and I am ſatisfied I. was right when'T re- | 


lnquiſhed it. Nothing has depreſſed the ſpirit for 
tiling ſo much, as the fallacious idea held forth 
and maintained by i its enthuſiaſtick advocates, that 


large crops may be obtained with little ſeed, and | 


rows at a great diſtance; the deſpicable. crops 1 have 
ſeen from ſuch management, could not eſcape the 
| obſervation and cenſure of thoſe of another opinion, 
when a generous diſtribution of double the quantii 

of ſeed would not only have prevented the ridicule, 

but have been doubly advantageous to the theoriſt. 
Some ſeed may no doubt be ſaved, and enough to 
pay the expence of drilling; I never drill leſs than 


tro buſhels of Wheat, ſeven inch furrows, and three 
and half barley; whatever may have been ſaid to the 
. 1 never Ts the on farmers 0 ſhallow 


N tis . 


Pg 


T + 


5 pated, as to withhold chenaſelves from wuz theo 
a ſucceſsful practice, conſequently this mode of 

drilling is generally adopted in this part of Kent, the 
event juſtifying the practice. Drilling has been iq 
vogue here near 40 years, and I believe the work 
no where better done, or better implements for the 
purpoſe. I wiſh you could perſuade Mr, Wimpey to 
| favour me with an account of his five-furrow dril 
in the 4th article.“ There is no farmer in thi 
country of 40l. per annum without a. drill, and! 
have no doubt would oo better vere yo to 
be had on eaſy terms 


Being ſurrounded ith water, and much infeſted 
with rats, I have tried various recipes without effect 
viz. the Miller's infallible powder, Dutch paſte, 
Northy's ſpecifick, arſenick, ſublimate, and opium, 
all which have been eaten without deſtroying, 1 
verily believe, five rats; we never found more than 
two. Perhaps the ſociety may be in poſſeſſion of 2 
ſpecifick for this kind of vermin; ſurely it is a deſi- 
deratum in rural ceconomy, and well worth enquiring 
after, I will thank you for the beſt recipe you wa 


n moſt obedient humble ſervant, - 
Mut JAMES wyBoRN 
Hull, near Deal, Feb. 17th, 1792. 25 


This drill is now at che ſociety” s rooms, and is partly deſcribed 
in this volume. A premium is offered for the diſcovery. 
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Aar. ern XXL... 15 bang 2 4 
On the Smut 5 in Wheat cnt, ty the fins, 
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yu Nes is a motto that every man 
who wiſhes' to inveſtigate abſtruſe ſubjects, 
ovoht always to have before him. Is not ſmut ball 


gain and its plant? Strange and abſurd as this 


ſte 
FA wwe ſhall perhaps think it not altogether unwor- 
il thy of our attentiog and enquiry. The oſtrich, we 


xe told, truſts her egg to warm ſand to produce its 


I 
10 ty, depends on the incubation of che hedge-ſparrow 
of to produce, and afterwards to its foftering care to 


nouriſh its young, till it is able to procure ſuſte- 
nance for itſell. We ſee the miſletoe produced and 
nouriſhed by various kinds of trees; the like of 


many ſpecies of moſs; -cabbage-ſeed producing col- 


produced on and within vegetables; but to come 
nearer to the 3 as well as ſmut ball, cockel 


hypotheſis may appear to us at firſt ſight, yet if we 
ſelect on the various phenomena in the animal and 
regetable ſyſtem, that daily preſent themſelves o 
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; ſubſtance in its nature generated through a wheat 


progeny ; che cuckow, we know, in our own coun- 


lovers, and colliflower ſeed cabbages, and mules 
pantaking of both. We know divers inſets are 


grows 


* 
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grows in the n 1 


it was not obſerved i in the ſeed | before, ding, that 


the ear which contains them, I am. informed, does 


wheat, but the old Kentiſh, brown, of which there i 


. ſmut is generally produced by ſmut; at leaſt 
that it can be ſo produced; but how that is effected, 
ve muſt leave to Lewenhoc, and other nice ob- 
| ſervers of the works of nature; for whether, u 


be the eoutraty opinivis mainti ined the vr aid 


— 


for wheat, and (as · in ſmut) I have ſeen ears which 
t.cockel and part wheat ; may nc 


poſſibly proceed from an imiperfe&t generation ?l 
never knew, or heard it aſſerted, that ear cockel (a 
it is called) was ever found. a r 


it grey ſpontaneouſly, or - was Cauſed by an,untoward 
ſeaſon. It is a ſmall, nearly. black berry, about 
ſize of a ſmut ball, the flour is greyiſh, that part ol 


not bloſſom, as I have obſerved by ſmut; and 1 do 
not recollect ever to have ſeen it grow amongſt any 


now very little ſown in this part oſ Kent. 1 fall. 
leaye the field open. for other opinious, by, only 
ſaying, i it may poſſibly, be produced in this manner, 
or be a diſeaſe, as 1 have e in the ck w 
wk 2 Young's annals, = Lox ebene 
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lei is. | fuffcient for. the farmer 5 


in & following paper. Eu 119 0 Uh 3% 47 63 03 131%” 
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have 
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hure ſaid dana it is produced by generation; gulls | 
_ r if ve knoyy a n a 
— the former Afalutonof fw. 
imate, arſenick, or other cauſtick alkali, my expe- 
neace tells me, will anſwer our expectations; ; that of 2 
Keule is a ſafe, ClEan, and cheap. remedy ; a firſt 7 
anſderation to a practical farmer! But we are | 
all in your 5th \ ry ren 245, © that it is ſo dange- „ 
us and abſurd, that men of common ſenſe are 
*afzid and aſhamed of the practice. Are then 
mercury, antimony, opium, and bark, the baſis of 
of the Materia Medica, t to give place | to powder of 
poſt, becauſe in injudicious hands they have Þro- 
(uced the worlt conſequences? and their preſcribers — 
excuſed of wanting common ſenſe? * "Surely not. 
Herculean diſeaſes require Herculean remedies ; 3 
te ſolution of arſenick has. not been uſed only on 
macre or two of land by way ofe experiment, but on 5 
luchech of acres, to the entire fatisfation of x my- 
and other farmers that haye uſed it; and. they 
my reſt aſſured (provided the. corn þe ſown within 
1 hours after immerſion) that no dang ger” will ariſe 
the ſeed, Din it may have been many hours 
i the water, and no lie uſed; but a as the weather 
t that ſeaſon | is uncertain, it is beſt to wet it as yo 
bye occaſion; fifteen minutes is VN for! its be- 
Vor. VI. 890 = 8 ing 
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| [0294] | 
ing in the water, and it will be dry enough forſowing 
in an hour or two after; if any ſuſpicion of ſmut 
the ſeed; it may remain ſome” hours in ace 
without injury. I uſe no in * heller 
without. Cr 534 5 enen e 


| This i is the practice of, Tg your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 
| JAMES WYBORN, 


Pd 


Hall Pla, Feb. 22, 179% 2 D141 ba 16 


5 p. s. My gardener, a very ingenious Sch h has of 
ten aſſured me, that in the early culture of cucumben 
in frames, on finding a female open and expanding 
herſelf before any male was preſent, he has had re 
courſe to. a little dry duſt from the border, which 
has ſo tickled her fancy : as to produce i in a few days 

as fine a cucumber as the farina of the ſtouteſt mal 
could have effected; if this be true, (and L have 10 
reaſon to doubt his word) ſurely i it militates againſt 
| fome received opinions. This experiment is eably 
wied by any who iſh, to be better ſatisfied, We 
read that the duſt which ariſes like ſmoke from that 
ſpecies of fungus called puff ball, appears on a mi 
croſcopic obſeryation to be the embryos of that Ipe- 
cies, or ſo many little puff- og, 1 wiſh thoſe who 
have an W would thus $ EX -xamine the pow. 
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SIR, 
Gentleman put into my and the five vo- 


lumes publiſhed by the order of the Bath 
Society for the encouragement of Agriculture - 1 
have peruſed them with much pleaſure and great 
 atention, and think in general the ſubjects treated 
of xre carried to great perfection. We have an old 


dige, A word to tbe wiſe is ſufficient; if by a few 


kints I can any ways aſſiſt the gentlemen concerned f 
n that laudable inſtitution, it will give me en | 


atsfadtion, | 55 


The ſubject 1 ben a: on med, is, 
hat are the cauſes which mas the Wm Wheat? 


"The following I bree are the print 


If, Avoid e inekted ford, procuring it 
aalen e e e . 6711-6 ot 


e 


(no le required) lime it plenti full jy, for 1 think 
much depends on this proceſs, to keep the ſeed from 
| | O2 1 
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injury whilſt it lies on the ſurface of Ye . Or 
but lightly coveted; for 1 ichagine the dhe 
then begins, and continues till the ſmut- balls ar 
formed; beſides, the lime acts as 4 ſtimulator after 
1t is effectually covered. 


f ae injury be owing, as ſome of your bone. 
ſpondents have ſuppoſed, to the inelemeney ol the 
weather at the time of blooming;. what ſhall we fy, 
when we ſee two adjoining lands, for inſtance, in 2 
common field, belonging to different oceupien, 

who uſed different ſeed, begin their blowing at the 
and the other very much injured/?-/This cannot 

be owing to the e . edle 
the ſame.* | 


Every grain, when committed to the earth has, 
or ſhotild have, its embryo perfect; and having ab- 
ſorbed ſome moiſture, a fermentation commences, 
and the fixed air in the corn begins its motion, ind 
by a rapid circulation warms the germ and its con- 
comitant-parts; ſome part at that juncture receive 
a check, and a mortification enſues, but in ſo ſmall 
a way as not to affect the great progreſs of vegeta 
tion, till nature has almoft Knifhed her work.” 


80. Lu err on fl i po tr: 
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70 prevent this malady, having got good ſeed, 
limed after the anyones "ſow early before the 


 kyere froſt begins; ſor 1 imagine it Perſorztes the 
grain, and wounds ſame | 


part of i it, Sometimes i in a 

yery wet morning the lime is waſhed from the ſeed, 

ind this contributes” to produce fine,” At preſent 3 
dis is chiefly ideal, not ſufficiently authenticatet᷑ by 4 
aperience. Tha pureſt ſeed, if ſown dry and dae 7 
n the autumn, will moſt, probably turn to ſmut, - — 
he very great loſs, of the farmer. Bi We,know.: good . 1 | 
d ſmutty co are produced in the ſame ear. 
Is it very improbable hut nature has given to egg 
grain a tube or. condhictor from. its, 100. Jt, _ - T5 | 
_ account 1 for my hypotheſis, - N 8 | 
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thoughts on this very intereſting ſubject, ſuppoſing, 
nder your patronage, it may Ugo N in: 
religation, Nb 19607" 93 £1 1 N 1* Vin q . ; mT - 
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the opinion I maintained reſp 
evil ſo , and — 
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my having then more experiments on foot; with 
a view to the further inveſtigation of the cauſe: of 


the ſmut in wheat; I now do myſelſ the honour of 


requeſting leave to ſubmit the reſult to the conkde 
ration' of your very reſpectable Soeiety. , % 
HHO Nen 101 IL 00 (a. 

It is true, that, although thoſe experiments were 
numerous, they have afforded no new diſcovery; 1 
meam nothing different from the reſült of thoſe 1 


formerly, related; yet I think they may be of great 


uſe, as they may ſerve to corroborate and confirm 
ing.the cauſe of an 


Tos give xcirevinhunial "97, 4 of EPO experi- 


ment would be both tedious and unimportant; fuf- 


fice it then to ſay, they were made with found corn 
picked out of ſmutty ears; ſer at different times and 
on different ſoils, — wo ſteeping in different 


14174 „ len 
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jus; ſome iv-Gmple water, LEY FEET üben 
uy preparation at all. The reſult was; that one 
nutty ear was not to be found i in any one of the | 
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kü un indeed pig. va of ll ANT pry: in 
| greral, pretty free from mut: but if the cauſe of 
be evil originate in the ſeed, and nt in the ſeaſon, 
te produce of the aboye experiments would have 
been juſt as liable to the, ſmut, being taken e, 
wut can, as. in ky _ ſeaſon- os 
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Home of 80 bednf thoſe experiments was 5 | 
u a ſolution of ſalt, ſome in a lixivium: of wood 
ahes, ſome in à ſolution of ſugar, ſome in ſtrong - 
le, ſome in clear water, ſome were ſet dry as they 
ane from the ear; biſt at harveſt there was no 
perceptible difference, either as to ſtrength ol plants, 
o ſoundneſs, and. plumpneſs of grain. I I eculd not 5 
perceive that any advantage had been gained by 
ay of the infuſions made uſe of, excepting that the 
corn from the unwaſhed' ſeed abounded much more 
vith weeds, than that from the ſeed-which had been 
| ſreped and waſhed; which was rather contrary to 
vhat 1 had hoped. and expected, from a former. ex- 
beriment of ſteeping, which ſeemed to 9 ua; 

ee 1 $14.7 5 | 
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| There w one experiment, mire? wot 
dee wr "_=_ moto neee 399719 1 


7 1. 


7 he firſt experiment 1 18 on 3 e 
was four years ago, on ſome ſound corns J picked 

| ovt of a ſmutty ear of white Wheat, ſuich to be 
originally from Canada, The corn from this fee 
I have ronitifived/to plant ever ſince, to try if thee 
would be any return of the original taint; of ſyimp. 
tom of that diſorder. The produee ever ſinet h 
been not otily free from it, but the grain rematabiy 


ol it was nearly deſtroyed. by birds; dich not fave 
a renth part of it, and that from the wegkeſt and 
lateft ripe ears; however, I ſaved all I could, and 
planted it in my garden the Auguſt ſollocing 


had patt of à ridge dug in the middle of à feld of 
wheat reſerved for that purpoſe, and in February 


diſtance, and 6 inches apart in the ros wen the 


plants were about a foot high; they were completely 
cut down by the hares, and! I'rhiought chem de- 


— 
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plump and fine. In the harveſt of 17 90 the whole 


and to prevent like devaſtation from tlie birds, 


following tranſplanted it there in rows, at 9 inches 


ſtroyed irreeoverably; but they ſoon ot up again, 
and at harveſt produced as long and ſine ears, anf 
plump ſound good corn, as Fever ſuw. The pro- 


ey was at the he rave WY buſticls te the blen and 
| the 


* ;4 
Pr. 
, 
- 


t * 1 


be weight of the buſhed 72 bud, q es me- 
ve, The ſoil a poor binding loamy ſaud, which 
i undiſturbed ſoon grows moſſy. It had borne fir 


i 
4 x 
} * 
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me ori tranſplanted wheat; I'am-cohvinced 0 


quatity of produor; but from the great labour and! 


uc impraRticable, and therefore . e 
3 Buy to return: to our n De DAS 1950 


Nine mod i139 ares vew 21 9 7 


bene ue fivour de bpiler that the eld 6f 


EAST TEEESSTES 


obſerved, that r ayhen t]. adjoining fields haye 
begun their Bloorning at che ſume tire, but be- 


" nu, and the other greatly infeſted with itz this 
cannot be owing to the atmoſphere, (fay-they,): 
( for they have both the ſame; now what then can 
'befaid to this by thoſe who ſuppoſe the fut is 
"king to eee the ee at 


1 4 


filed crops in ſucceſſion, ene 


deem this um Witte Udber (ollibbatipas 3: bre 
de of practice would equal tranſplanting 28:20! 


aperice, and number: of hands ir would requires 
un mode of cutvation on « large ſeale is abſu- 


te rut is from tie depravity of the feed, have 


* bnging to different '0wners;” and therefore ſown- 
" vith different ſeed, one ſhall be almoſt free from 


Nenn Land 5 


(oy 


—1 anſwer,” the objection ſeems calculated io give 
 obtiritencines to their opinion but: it by nd means 
enters ſar enough into the buſineſs to inveſtigute the 
truth; for though the fields are contiguous and 
their atmoſphere equally ſo / correctly andi tmiy 

ſpeaking, the latter may be no more the ſame than 
the former; probably in reſpect to quality far more 
diffetent. 12 N 3 
i of whatorer nature or Nadia len in 
it. Theſe are ſometimes of a very malignant n- 
ture, and extend ſat and near, but are frequench 
confined to a kind of ſtream or current, likeiwater 
in a river, and affect thoſe objects only which ſtand 
in their way and obſtruct their paſſage. It is not 
very uncommon to. ſee. trees and, plants, blighted 
and blaſted on one ſide, while the ,othi -ſhews' not 
the leaſt ſign or mark of being injured../ Such par- 
tial ſufferings happen at times ines em be 
10 every kind of plags ir bean. gage 
77 Ori L332 1191 Ai AW 
11 bath charities fallen within my obſeryation, 
that the eaſt and ſouth ſides of a ſield of wheat have 
been exceedingly ſmutty, when the north and welt, 
and the other parts of the field, have been little 
affected by it. But: further, wenhave: frequently 
found both ſound and ſmutty eats growing from = 


my 
* 
1 * 
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grains, aka Geke n 
mitate our objectors, then, and attempt to obviate 


nlallibly p duces a ſmutty cropjias they. 


T1 


ve 


ery: guns which are found in the e 
EE ( 
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" ife3s; and were it) nat; ſo human knowledge. of 
uy future event would be aꝶ impoſſible thing; for 


nthout it, intention ot. deſign would have no object. 
Ioſay then that both ſuund and ſmutty grain proceed 
rom the ſame: root, which: root 1 is vitiated and de- 
pred, yet is the efficient- cauſe of both, is as pal 
pable a contradittion as to aſſert, that good whole- 


ome blood, and a putrid, malignant, poiſonous 
et, chor, may be taken from the ſame vein at one 
ele ad the ſame moment. 


A friend of Mr. ad e remark, 8 
that even this may be poſſible, The ſtream of the ſame moment 
mycontain good and highly contaminated particles PR DF, 


, 


ane difficulty" by ſtarting another; will they permit ; 
ne to aſk what they can ſay to this? If nutty een 


iat produces the: ſound: ears which grow out of 
the fame root with the ſtnuttꝭ ears; and the ſound 


ns Tees obſervation clearly rd An | 
rzument. It is an eſtabliſhed maxim an phyſicks, 
that the ſame cayes inſallibly produce the ſame 


lis is the principle which directs actions to ends; 


It 


| 
| 
| 


| abounded ;/ for if it proceod from {navy ſeid us in 


firmation of the e here advanced bal 


4 
11 


It i univtrſaliy admitted, -that lin-nwtcmaky 
abounds ma eee. Kue 


o 8 
* * 
» > 
8 
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the year following, any, year in Mhirh it much 


fole cauſa, as they maintain, certainly -evety-ſucored- 


ing ctop would increafe in ſmut, as. the:quantity of Th 
ſnutty ſeed-ſown. would: in fore; degret at, leaſt be BMW *" 
in proportion to the quantity of ſmut in tie crop of ho 
the year preceding; therefore, if this were the caſe, Wi 05 
che mut would annually increaſt, lb in & very few I br 
years we ſhouid have none that would be ſrer om T5 
mut; chat it; it wovld be all ſmut, and we ea "* 
have nd wheat at all; for ſmut-Bals corn ho: ** 
thing but an effete ſtinking powder, totally defticyte | 
of every principle of liſe, and/therefore never vege- 1 
tate at all. But this is ſo far from being the caſe, 7 
| thar a vory bang year is oßen ficoceded iy orf f 
that has Hicke if any ſmdt - This generally ha- 
pens as-oſten as a damp, cold, inclement ſeaſon * 
15 ſucceeded: by one that is warm, dry, and __ 0 
able read 0 and ripening api 0 wo 
N mort M od yg ee 
| Man 


In ſhort; it is not aa to enumerate br 
ments that might be adduced in ſupport and con- 


therefore 


& ' 
a: ; 
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recent-Tales ng: 1 my ny -riwo ad ry; 
4 19] i eie 2277 T7 14767 Bug 4900's: 


In the Nαιανννν Pt bert n 2 
intelligent farmer, in a large way of buſineſs, pro- 
cured a ſample of very fue, clean, found wheat, of 
to ſow a large field. 
The reſt of his had be Td with wheat of his 
own growth. From the feed tie had pur haſed he 
hoped to feap, enough g 200d corn to ſupply him with 
bed lor his: whole crop the following ſeaſon, but at 
| harveſt how great was his. diſappointment! The 
produce of his fine Ted turned out very ſmttty, 
whereas the crop from the ſed of Ks” - OWN growth 
hd hte any! in it. 0 2 he. ones 55 fy . wa. i, 


Avorher NOT who Wel about mile from 
ne, wing. rather in 0% Cperitiftances, was dec 


W 


went be had by kim: ir not being chiivendeti;b to 


Theſe calls are far from being Singular; for 
many ſuch have come to my knowledge. a 


an. Nowit any advornte/for lip opinion at; che ſinut 


ſhall BY proceeds from: ſepninal — ' 
efore account 


* 


kerefore oonletx myfelf wih che evcichl ur the tuo 


zbouryof, mine, n 


purchaſe good clean ſeed; but very fortunately for 
lim, his erop proved as clean ant as good aSany in 
the neighbourhood, having very little if any finut 


L 6] 
account for the poſlibility of theſe facts conlifiacy 


with his own principles, I will be one of the firk 
to vote him a ſtatue to perpetuate his enrol ug ? 
hogs ep eras. Wl. a 
$337 25 — 2. Ft 1 b 
3h eqn wp 11407 enn "aps 18 ae, 
2606 "of york rons!- e 
1 weh bed the honour of 1 0 
conſideration of your Society (vol. v. p. 230% an pr 
account of an experiment to diſcover whether whole th 
potatoes or cuttings are to be preferred j in Planting, th 
— From that account, it clearly appeared, that the ſuc 

advantage hy greatly on the fide of cuttings, But 
as, from long experience, I know concluſions drawn | 
f fſtom ſingle experiments cannot be ſafely depended ne 
| on, and the reſult of that experiment differing ſo ſea 
| - widely from an account given by a very reſpeftable al 
correſpondent of the Society, whoſe accuracy is well yea 
=_— -. Known, and of. whoſe probity and veracity I have the 
| = the higheſt opinion; I reſolyed to repeat my for- Ott 
j mer experiment as exactly as poſſible, by way of 100 
* eſtabliſhing a fact ſo intereſting to the public if found ther 
= Juſt, or of retracting an error if 1 it * ney Up 
be o one. | 2 0 
In the b of 1797, W * W 
What 


oP geen; PAST . it with po- 
tatoes. 


2106697 1 


were e one half of which were planted whole, 


the other cut · into pieves of a maderate ſize... An 
up uben 


eract account of each was kept at taking up, 


appeared that the acreable produce was much the = 


ſame as in the former experiment; but as the cut 
potatoes pla ated nearly four tinies the ground that 
the whole ſets did, the advantage lay in the ſame 
proportion on the ſide of planting with cut potatoes; 
therefore I think there cannor be the leaſt doubt 
that the preference is to be given to cuttings, as the 


ſuccels of the two experiments ſo _ 8 


K r 3 4444%ét in 


11. been uſed for PREM years to furniſh my 


neighbours with potatoes for planting. The laſt | 5 


ſeaſon one of them deſired I would let him haye them 
al ſmall, He ſaid he had planted ſmall ones ſeveral 


years, that he found them equally- 


be largeſt, and: ſaved much trouble in cutting 


Others preferred the largeſt, who carried their e. 


nomy much further; they it ſeems. "uſed to pare | 


them, eat the fleſhy part, and plant the. rinds, only. 
Upon enquiry, J found it was not an, unuſual 7 pra 


tice among the e cottagers, and I have been cred 7 = 


informed they get as large crops and as ; good Por 


tatoes in that method of planting as in any other | 
Vatever. K this be a fat, it ſeems to 282 that 


4 11 a. * „ waht 8 . 2 7.4 
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utoes- A ceitaimeuerititpLoſhedlangad and fineſt 


| 
j 
| 
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WO OBI 
the fleſhy part of the bulb is. of no uſe in 
nouriſhment to the young fruit aſter the fibrou 
roots have put-forth and laid hold of che ground. 
Perhaps r 
worth making. 
0 Lam, Sur, your moſt obedient ee, 


„ 952% dee een 


Bratton-Clovely near Okehampton, | I 
nn April 79; 5 
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| wire PRELIMINARY. AND 3 cone. 
„ fe TIONS, BY THE enn max. | 


, HE materials which compoſe the POP vo- 
lumes of this Society, are for the moſt part 

a recital. of experiments and Practical opinions in 

the great department of Agriculture, To advance 

© - . - the knowledge of that ſcience was a primary object 
in the inſtitution of the Society, and it is conſeiſedy 

=  anobjeQ, in every enlightened e , paramount 
to 9 other conſideration. V re- 


: 


7 5 2 
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wap endes met Vik ambong the 

nded gentlemen, and liberal- minded farmers, may 
e conſidered as a Proof that the proceedings I“ 
ee eee | 


KK 


The papers dels in the alli hula 
bough a continuation of former exertions in the 
ablick cauſe, will be found to embrace objects of 


mer. Among them that of planting, the em- 
kliſhment of eſtates, and the proviſion of a na- 
loral ſtore of oak timber, are confidered as par- 
lar worthy of the publick attention; the atten- | 

in eſpecially of opulent land- owners; who poſſeſs 7 
hom that opulence, and from their leiſure, powers 
(exertion peculiar to themſelves. In this claſs of 
te community there are obviouſly other powers of 
bug good, which, happily exerted, muſt redound 
ober laſting honour, and no leſs to the happineſs = 
ad folid — 2 Nor will it be 4 


r 


= 


ier natural en when an ; obje& Wal be 
my in the accompliſhment of which the manu- 
r and the ſedulous tradeſman are found qua 
d able coadjutors. To the latter deſeriptin 


(izens it will alſo afford much REO 


8 TED BR 


mprovement beyond the common province of the 


fit 

is be ſupported. in their efforts by the weight wq 
inſſuence of the former,” To both, it muſt be 1 
ftrang inducement to a cordiality of exertion, there 
vours is dictated at onee by political wiſdom, and the 
benevolent laws of the Supreme Being. The objet 
which, by the encquragement of the proper com 
ne l am 2 to enen this Paper, 


1.5 


T HE. BEST METHOD OF PROVIDING 
FOR THE POOR. {A aro 


ATE 2 


ce nog Lo needs ee ogy 


work like the preſent; it is a moſt important, brancii wore 
of political &canomy, cloſely connected with u nu 
1 het 1 lf 

| wa ra : ad t 
#6 dig dee fe Whil 

besser psd 0 nenen ae 

| Preſident ofthis Society, gave, in a former ve lure 
bis thoughts on;the moſt fimple and obvious mean wilt 
8 of greferning the — pates'® mY 
ployed in - agriculture, / That paper has been rofl ic 
ceived with the praiſe due to-its merit, and wil nn = 
regarded as a valuable directory to the benevolen In 
farmer and maſter, ſtudious of the health of li Eo 


ſervant, It-is-with due ape 60 equa) be 


— -: 
ec and due deference to ſuperior abilities, that a 
unt of the Society preſumes to'follow him in re- 
ſeclons for the comfort and happineſs, not only of 
the ſame * but of my claſs of MAN people, 


ffs 21 
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Apes Aer was: Cdn for Antes 
enn, in framing; a bill for the regulation of the 
Pur Laws, and thereby to leſſen the general bur- 
n of the country, by ſimplifying” the parochial 
mungement, guarding againſt the fuffering of the 
wrthy, and the irnpoſitibns of the idle and licen- 
bous is poof, What, if any, will be che reſult of his 
kbours in parliament for theſe ends, is. yet to bs 
wored, Every friend to the general happineſs of 
mokind, muſt wiſh that ſuch/a bilt may be adopred = 
hit, as may tend to the aid of virtuous indigence, 
ad the moſt effectual correction of publick/ abuſe. 
ie this great and difficult ſubject ſhall be in agi- 
tion, it is much to be deſired, that gentlemen of 
bine and talents i different parts of the country, 
wid give that attention to it which the liberal 
ſews of ſo active an advocate have meer nc 
GOO 0 ons ee 1 


N 


„ 


b every 60 country its hands | places 
tvonomy, which! involves the moral good and rhe 


„ 
ä : lags”. 


done, by plans of local ceconomy, moving on the 


83 
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focial comfort of «large proportion of incondns 


and impotent perſons, is a ſtudy highly ws 

* the ene, and the Chriſtian. te i; | 
ladies een ge 
nent manner, various local advantages, the light _ 

of knowledge, the freedom of religion, and com. 
paratively happy in the freedom of its government | 
' ſuch men are peculiarly called on to exert their ta of 
lents for the prevention of miſery, and the promo. bet 
tion of general order and happineſs in the ſubord * 


nate claſſes of Society. The perſect attainment of 
theſe ends, by national laws and regulations, is not 
to be expected. Human laws, the ſchemes of h 
man imperfection, and which are'neceſſarily'in ſome 

degree theoretical, muſt ever be inadequate to th 
production of perfect virtue, and conſequent felicity, 
It is ſufficient if they be the beſt that human pru- 
dence could deviſe, to anſwer the beſt ends. Such 
laws will at leaſt ſerve as general ſecurities of ordef, 
union, and proſperity. But aſter all which they 
wiſeſt policy can enact, a large field will remain 
open for the more private offices; of the active and 
benevolent citizen; and whatever can be privately 


provident principles of morality. and virtue, wil be 


ſo much in aid of the wiſeſt Jaws oF the * 


| N 
/ b 
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mher it wet fupply the natural and necefiry defe& _ 
{them What can be more worthy of a wiſe and 

pod man, than to be employed'i in effecting a good, 
wich a government” cannot accompliſh, and that by 
nercling, moſt to his o.] u rational Rs, the be- | 
golence of his own mind ? | "2 7 HRT Of 738 | 


o the Vagrant Pocr,—thoſe who under various 
metences wander about the country without any 
ble means, of getting a maintenance, and who 
imiſh but too common a ſuſpicion of their being 
wrle than ſturdy beggars, —we ſhall ſay but little, 
ks vagrants, the laws now in force provide for 
her being treated as they too generally deſerve; 
nd if ſuch perſons were more frequently taken 
u cuſtody, and compelled to give an account 
of themſelves, it would be equally good in its 
enſequences to them and to the community. 
in this reſpect the activity of magiſtrates, in pu- 
liking the idle and profligate on the one hand, 
mile on the other they exerciſe their authority 
a their diſtricts, to prevent parochial oppreſſions, 
ud neglects of duty towards the diſtreſſed, will 
prrent much irregular ſtrolling, and correct the 
motives to it. This very important part of a ma- 
Pirate's duty, though in itſelf an unpleaſant and 
inn one, cannot be too much commended, 
of wherever 


= „%% ton on oo es. 
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wherever diſcharged with a due regard to juftc 
and humanity. The character of ſuch a yigily 


| Such may be ſaid to form, the bulk, and the valuable 
bulk too, of the people in this country; to rende 
| wy poverty the leaſt irkſome to themſelves and to 


poverty, will be allowed in every point of view 


cauſe it has been found —_ 2 oo in various 
ae Stuations, 977 | 


been tried, and wherever it has been tried, the 


Pr ne has been in its outline generally the ſame, 
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and worthy. magiſtrate will operate to the. vow f 
idle wanderers, while, the caſually diſtreſſed p 
traveller will be ſecured from oh and fe 
temptation to ſteal. 1H rae 1 
But the class of poor for whoſe benefit thi 
article is principally intended, are, the reſident 
bourers in huſbandry, manufaftures, and mechanics. 


the publick, and as much asg poſſible to gren 


to be a work of exalted charity and univerſal be- 
nefit. It wiſely anticipates natural evil, by the 
timely application of moral principles. This ws 

may fairly hope is practicable in moſt pariſhes, be- 


/ 


T he 1 dienen of Provident Societies, for 1 
proviſion i in health againſt the day of ſickneſs, hu 


effect has been uniformly good. The mode af this 


i. e. by 


1] 
uſtice {7 inducingrebs labouring claſſchtoppraprinte 
ame mall patt of their earnings to a fund, from 


ut ſenfible of the poor themſelves; and has been 


able ces has chat degrte been, as to make it 


H exertion is to be found, 1 where every other moral 


ut to be done, rind ornit 19892 which Hould be 


, 4 7 / : r3 Pre 3 
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- ul To dwell on a moral defect is a far leſs pleaſing 
aſk, than to urge the wiſdom and happineſs of 
bing well. This, therefore, we will endeavour to 


bo as the moſt likely means of engaging that atten- 
ton, which may be favourable to the end in view. 


the Now with every common deduction from the good- 
vs of human nature, it ſeems obvious that the 


ame, mind of man is a to commend, at leaſt, the 


hn 


ich they may draw fuccour in the hour of need. 
This plan has indeed ſometimes; originated with the 


arid into effect without much patronage rom 
te healthy. But where: the latter have een active 
niding, by their example and jon, this com- 
gendable diſpoſition, it has ſucceeded ima pro- 
urionable degree And ſo conſiderable in IF | 


ater of ſurpriſe that ſuch œconomy has not 
ad a teen uniyerfal! The reaſon, indecd, of this defect 


&& has its origin; in the natural „„ 
be. it human mind to do thoſe things which wg 


* 3 
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amiableneſi | 
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vered· The hero may be remembered, from the 
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amiableneſs of virtue, and fincerely to apſtore 
thoſe deeds of ſocial kindneſs which appear mot 


conſpicuous. in any character. Never, perhaps 


J 


was there an inſtitution, well- planned by human 


foreſight for alleviating human miſery, that did not 


ſooner or later gain the applauſe of the public, 


The virtuous active citizen, wherever he has been 


found devoting his labours and his wealth to the 


protection of the indigent, the maimed, or the ſick, 
has. been generally beloved while living, and his 
memory after death has been honoured. and re- 


ſplendor of his devaſtations, with a mixture of admi- 
ration and diſguſt : the ſage will be renowned for 


the acuteneſs of his judgment ; but it is the cha 

ater formed on the principles of 5 the Man of 
2 Ras that excites the tribute of univerſal eſteem. 
Stef? tribute produces. a reflected pleaſure on the 
i kind that beſtows it; while the benevolent feelings 
of that man who deſerves it, are his own higbeſt 
reward. They preſerve in his boſom a perpetual 


glow of delight, with which mere amuſement or 


ſenſuality can never be connected. ? 


7 Various have been the outlines of plan ſub- 
mitted to the publick examination, with a view of 


RG) the ſubject beſore parliament, ſo 36 10 


obtain 


* 
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obtain a national reform, by authority. ma im- 

provements by inſtitutions of authority, have long 

been waited for in vain. Some have held fort 
the neceſſity of large buildings under the names of 
york-houſts,' houſes of induſtry, &c. to be eſta- 
bliſhed in certain diſtricts through the nation, for 
crying on different branches of manufacture, by 
means of the indigent, who ſhould want relief; 
thereby ſuppoſing that ſuch poor would be more 


certainly employed, more regularly ſuperintended, 
better wr 8 and at a a cheaper” rate, | of: 


ove 


Others have beben that ini in toto, EIT 
maintained that while ſuch houſes would be attended 
with an enormous expence of building, they would 
nothing towards leſſening the general burden; ; 
but that the poor in them, committed as to ſo many 
jails, would be rendered unhappy ; their morals, 
tom a crowded way of life, would become more 
corrupt ; their labour would he leſs, and their work 
worſe done; conſequently, that manu factures would : 
be injured : that the maintenance of the poor 
would coſt more, and that the peaſantry would be | 
vervated by fuch early confinement 252 refraing. | 
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Under ſuch contradictory opinions, 8 ſubject 
has received but little elucidation ; and the uncer- 
tainty 


La] 


tainty of a new national .regulation,;continyes'a 


font 

great as ever; while, notwithſtanding the flouriſn- oft 
ing ſtate of moſt manufactures, the poors-rates are by 
making . a conſtant advance, The laſt: cireun. de 
ſtance muſt prove, either.. that, populstian bes 500 
been rapidly increaſing, or that the ſyſtem of ma · fre 
naging the poor is daily becoming worſe. The that 
former of theſe may be tres; the latter cannot be lee 
| the caſe, without a national degeneracy, i in the morals BW «nd 
and habits of the poor, To obviate ſuch a pto - 59 
bable evil, as well as to lighten the general burden, 5 
it has been à favourite theory of ſevetal intelligent p 
. ; | 2 We 
writers, that the poor may be made to maintan Wl _ 
themſelves: Under the preſſure of inſufficient wi- I | 
lions of expenditure, this ſhould ſeem a paradox; # 


and yet ſo plauſible, and indeed rational, have been 
ſome calculations, that the poſſibility of almoſt real 
ing ſuch a ſcheme, is not void of hope. 


Among the moſt i ingenious of thoſe chene may Fe 
be conſidered that of Mr. Pw, late of Welling 
borough, but now of Shafteſbury, His "treatiſe, Wl 19 
which is intitled Twenty Minutes Obfervations noe 6 
| better Mode of providi mg for the Poor, ſeems to have bu 
been long undeſervedly out of print, and not ” 
have been known in proportion to its merit. As " 
containing facts, reſpecting an affociation in one fo 
75 Place, attended with remarkable ſucceſs, and rea- to 


ſoning 
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ning very fairly from thoſe ſo general advantages 
\the like nature: it has- been thought adviſcable 
by the Committee of this Society s papers to ſolicit | 
the author's conſent. to its being republiſhed * at the 
Goclety's expence. Andi it was with dart plea- 


7 W446 K+ wt 


tat purpoſe i in 1 the moſt obliging s terms. In juſ; 
ice to the maſterly outline which this tract exhibits, 


ad to the ſtyle and manner of che author, the whole 
given without akeration. | | 


* 8 
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3 e a better Mads pro- 
viding for the Poor; in which it is rendered probable 
that they may be effefFually relieved, in a manner 
more agreeable to the general Feelings of Mankind, 
at the Jams time that Two Millions ſterling, or more, 
nay be annually Javed to the nation. 145 1 #1 26 
By RICHARD PEW, ' 

n of the Royal e of une nee | 


| PREFACE, 2 8 

Regulations which tend to increaſe the happineſs of in- 
dividuals, at the ſame time that they diminiſh the general 

| burthens of the community, will command the attention 
of a diſcerning Legiſlature. The author flatters himſelf 
that both theſe ends may be in a great meaſure accom- 
pliſhed, by the plan he is about to propoſe ; and he there- 
fore inakes no apology for TPO. his ſentiments 
to the publick, 9 


7 event 


tw1 


prone Afimites obne, 6. 1 


PHE rapid and enormous increaſe of the poor' 
rate in this kingdom, during the laſt few years, 
has for ſome time created in the landed intereſt the 
moſt general and juſt apprehenſions 1 many plans 
have been ſuggeſted, and many ſchemes deviſed, to 
remedy or diminiſh the grievance, but hitherto with 
little or no effect; nor ought it perhaps to be ex- 


ut 

| pected that the burthen ſhould ever be totally re- 4 
moved, although it may be very much alleviated. Wh 

At any rate, it is an object of the moſt ſerious con- 
cern, that its increaſe ſhould, if poſſible, be prevented, of tt 
and its prefſure, as as far as can be, equalized, To * 
this end there is reaſon to hope that the bills lately ora 
framed by Mr. Gilbert may a good deal contribute; bing 
but is there not a poſſibility of doing ſomething bery 
more? Thoſe bills are rather calculated to correct * 
the evil; may we not in ſome meaſure, by anticips- (fo 
ion, prevent it?—[In this perſuaſion, I ſhall venture abs 

to offex a few obſervations.— I believe it may be ea 
aſſerted with juſtice, that moſt of the diſtreſſes of WI ner 
the poor in this country are more artificial than real Wi te 
diſtreſſes; they do not depend fo much on any difi- Wl aan 
culty in procuring the neceſſaries, or eyen the con- fied 
yeniencies of liſe, as upon a total want of ceconomy dim 


e the poor, in the management of what the) 
eam 


- 
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hall being too much the cov e Mims 
(ultimately certain of relief from the pariſh) to ſquan- 
der immediately all they get, be it little or much; 
þ that our manufacturers and labourers, with very 
ſew exceptions, are equally poor at the week's end, | 
nhether they have earned in that week a guinea or 
fre ſhillings; the ſurplus in ſummer, or a time of 
plenty, inſtead of being laid up againſt winter, or a 
time of ſcarcity, is ſquandered away in at beſt what 

x unneceſſary, and often in acquiring habits of idle- 
refs, extravagance, and intemperance, not eaſily to 
be relinquiſhed. It is the buſineſs of a wiſe legiſla- 
ur to correct, if poſſible, this extravagant tendency 
of the people, and, where it cannot hope for a natural 
ad poſitive habit of cecanomy, to ſubſtitute, if 
ratticable, a negative and artificial one; that ſome 
kind of equilibrium and uniformity may take place 
between the income and the expenditure of the poor 
troughout the year; for as matters now ſtand, 
tom this total want of ceconomy) the wants of the 
kbourer are greater in winter, when he has fewer 
neans of ſupplying them, than they are in. the ſum- 
mer, when he can earn much more; ſo likewiſe in | 
the finglefſtate, and in the vigour of youth, a man's 
vents are inconfiderable to what they are in the mar- 
red ſtate;-and in the winter of age, when from the 
diminution of his ſtrength, or the increaſe of his 
. family, 
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withſtanding theſe facts are continually paſting be. 
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family, he is leſs able to ſupply them. Vet not- 


fore our eyes, we find that mankind have gut of 
themſelves ſufficient reſolution to be 


or to lay up any thing in health and foam 


againſt the attacks of ron and dige. 


L 
1411 


eee eee 
whiels obliges me often to vifit'the dreary manſions 


of the wretched, when the jaundiced eye of diſeaſe 


gives additional} horror to the meagre countenance 
of poverty. With a mixture of ſorrow, indignation, 
and pity, have J often ſeen a young man, capable 


_ of earning fourteen ſhillings a week, with a wiſe in 


perfect health, and only one child, reduced by a ſingle 


weck's illneſs to the neceſſity of ſecking relief from 


the pariſn! whilſt the furniture of his houſe, and 
the coverings of what was called his bed, were 
ſufficient, from their filth and naſtineſs alone, to 
occaſion diſeaſe in the moſt robuſt conſtitution. 
Could this extreme poverty proceed from any other 


cauſe chan che moſt ſhameful miſmanagement i* 


4 ar” 
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* As «prop thee ould not. J havenow bam my pe r 


honeſt fellow, who earns no more than fix ſhillings per week, has 


fivechildren under nine years of age, and his wife big with the fh, 
who, held out, notwithſtanding, under a tate of total inadtivity; for 
oy or weeks, without applying t to a paxiſh, and ythout running 
in debt. 
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al it not the duty of exery government to oblige 
ich, perſons to be œconomical, whether they will 


\ themſelves or not, and to compel them, if poſſi- 


le, to lay up ſomething in health and youth againſt 


he attacks of a numerous family, ſickneſs, or age? 


| ſhall be my buſineſs to examine the poſſibility of 
putting an equitable ſcheme for this purpoſe into 
xecution—Jet others determine how far it been 
en vin an n of the Britiſh nen, 


In matters ae PORE no 0 ade 


fon can be drawn à priori of their ſucceſs, when 
reduced to practice; we are obliged, therefore, to 


raſon from the beft analogies we can find, and to 
form our conjectures of the probability of their ſuc- 


creding, by a compariſon. with other plans, which 


apcrience has proved to be ſucceſsful. It is known 


w every body, that there are in this kingdom many 


aſociations under the title of clubs, or friendly focie- 
tes, the object of which ĩs to ſecure to the members 


of them, when incapable of labour, a certain ſum 


about forty years agg, upon the ſame principle, 1 
believe, as moſt other aſſociations of this nature 
throughout the Kinjzdoh : K ""evely member pays into 
the hands of the Treafurer one amis every fiir 


} - Wellingborough. weeks, | 


' weekly, during ſuch. interruption ; ; of theſe I ſhall 
uke for my example one inſtituted i in this town® 


tn 


weeks, which 2 be depoſited for bse tein 
© pleat, before he becomes intitled to any relief from 
the ſociety; after that period, hen rendered in- 
capable of labour, he receives ſix ſhillings per week 
for the ſpace of ſix months; but if his incapabiliy 
continues longer -than that time, his pay is reduced 
to three ſhillings per week, which he receives until 
he gets well, or otherwiſe as long as he lives. The 
ſame proviſion is made for thoſe perſons who are 
rendered incapable of labour by age; for the firſt fix 
months they receive 6s. per week, aſterwards 33. 
Ic alſo provides for burying the dead in à decent 
manner, and allows for each funeral three pounds. 
— T his ſlender monthly contribution has been found 
ſo perſectly adequate to the purpoſes intended by it 
that it has not only proved ſufficient to defray every 
expence, agreeable to the conditions held out, but 
has alſo enabled the ſociety, without riſk, to returns 
guinea to each member every two or three years (the 
number 48) . . pounds as Bank ſtock. 


The 80 who ties wy hair has been in th 
aſſociation for the laſt ſeven years; he has Loh 6 
paid annually thirteen ſhillings,” = 411 

Without having received any thing „„ 
aceount of ſiekneſs, he has withdrawn * ger. 
three ſcyeral times one guinea, N 3 1 0 

— 


Balance Paid 1 8 70 


WY 1 


chat i in fact 11, 88.1 is all chat he has da in | 

he ſpace of ſeven years, or 45. per annum; a trio 
fing ſum indeed, when compared with tlie advan- 
ages he might, if neceflary, have derived from the 
aſttution; but after all there remains in ſtock 361 
115, one forty- eighth part of which, or 15s, 21d. 
my be conſidered as his property, ſo that he has, 5 
areality, in the courſe of ſeven years, Junk no more 
ban 128. 91d. or 18. zol. 5 annum.“ 5 


Tut the gelmsel the 4656 6 may ſuffer no 9 
nion or interruption, every diſabled member con- 
inves to pay his monthly contribution as at other 
an re . 


Now if 90 aal a e as one Sling in 
month, or one twenty fourth part of a common 
lbourer's wages, be ſufficient, for forty years together, 
permanently to maintain a fund more than adequate ' 
bthe purpoſe of affording to each member a com- 
frtable ſubſiſtence when afflicted with ſickneſs, or 
akauſted by age, might not a fund be drawn from 
tte people at large upon the ſame principle (almoſt 
Vithout their feeling it when in health and proſperity) 
lufficient, or nearly ſufficient, to ſupport them in 


' Not above one-ſeyenth part, of the ſum m ora paid, thres 
fence per week. ke 
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time aa 5 old age? In ſhort, may not 
every pariſh be induced, or compelled, to form them. 
ſelves into one or more friendly aflociations, to which 
each individual above a certain age (ſuppoſe males 
18, females 17)* ſhould be obliged to contribute a 
ſmall proportion of their ſuppoſed income, for the 
purpoſe of ſupporting them r unable to 0 the 


own livelihood? 1954 
| o the 
Let us inquite * would be the probate ech wk 
when applied' co a particular Ong: I ſhall as befor * 
take that of Wellnghorough, ; = 
| t; appears dil e ent cad ane Ne #74 
made under my direction, that the number of in- | 1 
habitants reſiding in Wellingborough amounts in uk 
the whole to 2857; that out of theſe 847 males, and . 
1100 females, are above the age ſpecified; the ſum hos 
therefore paid by theſe perſons would be 847 li. 
lings, and 1100; four-pences, every four weeks, + 
amounting in the whole to bal. 138, 8d, or 5 V. 
178. 8d. per annum. | mode! 
contri] 
The * the poor in 3 upon 
the average of three years laſt paſt, appears to have ew 
About thele ages, reſpectively, a ſpirit of independance uſually pop 
becomes manifeſt it is this ſpirit I wiſh to catch, aud topraſere — 


unkubdued through life 85 


deen 
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"ai heen 31911. 46. 114. from which dedu@/7881, 17% 
kick . there remains'4021. 78. 31d. or very little more 
* tan one-third of the preſent. expences of the pariſh. 
Ig ler this be applied to the whole kingdom, taking the 
1 apenoe of the poor to be, as in 1773, three millions, 
heir BY fving to the nation will amount to the ſum of 


1004,88 51. ſterling, a ſum well worthy the attention 

the legiſlature; and this might be raiſed'in a man- 

xr ſo eaſy and gentle, and: ſo perfectip congenial ' 

pthe wiſbes of the people, as ſcaroely to be felt, 

nuch leſs eomplained of, by any individual, eſpeci- ph 
ih in manufacturing towns, where the poor are a 
ivays the moſt numerous, and always the moſt 


n. ( ee; ſince the ſum here ſpecified would ſel 
by on amount to one 48th part of the artificers 
5 nges; yet the return, in the time of his neceſſity, 


wuld be much greater than it would be poſſible 


1. Coe pariſh'to afford him, however vel ao | 
ks ey might be, and however great his diſtreſs. 
8l 


N. B. The computation. } here made is 1 
noderate, ſince it allows nothing for the number of 
contributors prohibited from rechnet the in- 
Iſute this on the authority of Lord Kaims, Nr. Gilbert, 


"o has been moſt laudably attentive to this due, dine the 
"l expence a about two millions and a u. 


f About one-fifth, w | it is Gapgaſed vill be nearly equal to 
eee of widows, and of 


* | 2 


riſhes, (to an aſtoniſhing amount) e 
and idle; the expence of removing paupers, u 
litigations concerning ſettlements, the number of 
the ſurplus which conſtantly takes, place in l pn. 


ſtances taken together would certainly amount to i 
ſum not far ſhort of the 1,015,115]. unprovided 


a burthen, would become, in every ſenſe of the word, 


_ indupry, and as 4 bounty | * extravaganct. 


I the year 1773 they amounted to.. 3,000,000) 


(L 286 ] 
creaſed frugality of the poor, which may reaſonabh 
be expected, the Pr evention of impoſition on pr 


payable males now abſent in the army and nayy;* o 


vate inſtitutions; of this nature; all which citcym- 


for; nay; perhaps this inſtitution may hereaker be 
brought, by proper management, to afford a con- 
ſiderable ſurplus for the uſe of the ſtate; and thus 
the lower orders of the community, inſtead of being 


beneficial to the nation; whereas the poor laws nor 
in being, however benevolent in their original in- 
tention, do certainly operate as a ſevere far upon 


« In Doctor Darsnidel time (fays Lord Kaims) 
cc the Poor rates were about 700,000]. annually; in 
« the year 1764 they amounted: to 2,200,000], in 


« equal to fix ſhillings in the pound land- tax f 


C This was written in the year "has during the America wat 
7, Sketches of the Hiſtory of Mia.” Sketch 36, | Vor 
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: Now if they have inereaſed in an equal prugreſ- 
ion ſince the year 1) 3, which there is too much 
an 10 apprehend; rhey wut (ſuppoſing "this 
akulation to be juſt) have amounted in the year 
82 to 3, 800, oool. ſterling; and the ſaving by the 
. 
tut is, to the enormous ſum of 2, 5, ol. and 
lis, even admitting the whole ſum now raiſed ar 
ie poor to be abſolutely. neceſſary, and that the do- 
friency of the ſums raiſed by theſe contributions 
mult he made up; how aſtoniſhingly. great then will 
be the advantages to this nation, ſhould the funds 
lone, as they 4 adequate to the 
——— them!. vn 2. n ith e Vids 
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oa this uri — "who —_ min, 


killogs per 1 for wa | Arſt fox anvil Sent 
hi illneſs laſt ſo-long;and three ſhillings per week 
lier that period, until he again becomes capable of 


ims) i kbour; every woran ſhould have à right to demand 
in billings per week for the firſt ſix months, and 
Jin ffcrvards one thilling and ſix-pence per week, 


util he is again able to work. I would alſo. wiſh | 
_ 


'Lamindingh 83 that theſe eee not the beſt 


ſor themſelves, and perhaps it might not be 0 to alter them, at 
fal for the preſent, | 


OS to 


\ 


"ich may be adapted, but they are ſuch as the people have choſen 7 | 


L ee 1 


to extend the advantages of this ne. « 
matter of right, to thoſe, induſtrigus pot pe 
who are oppreſſed by large families, 19 the . 
_ he "_—_ idee bi 


de 


Da 
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eff Wor Wee enquiry among bse a «cc: 
moſt induſtrious of the par, tot iris Imoſt im it 
poſſible for a man to maintain a viſe and three cl hal 
— nine years of age; upon fix ſhillings pef i chi 
————— BU" 
I — vo children abo: 
ander that age they- acknowledge they-candos ime 
rably well, and after they are nine years of age they b 
can, if in health, nearly earn their own maintenance exe 
every common labourer or manuſacturer then, eam ntel 
ing no more than ſix. ſhillings per week, barg 
three children under nine years of ren 0 
from the fund one ſhilling and ſir· pence per nei die 
- votil the eldeſt of thoſe children ſhall attain the gil be a 
of fine years, ar vol one of them ſnall happen t th 
$114. 409 7 an Hie ta 

* For eee no mad nur the 55 years 

| the inſtinctiye parental joy, which ever accompanies the birth of of 6 
- helpleſs innocent; why hunger ſhowld aggrarate theafiflionof th a 
widow; or why contempt and indigence ſhould neceſſarily en get t 
© the irreparable loſs of affoctionate parents: no, let us mitigate the 7 
unavoidable calamities, as far as lies in our power; by «upd, Pr 
— and a determinate proviſion. 'necel 


e 


= 
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die; and beate more” of his children ſhall 
happen to be idiotic, inſane, or any ways ſo far diſ- 
bled either in body or mind, as to be utterly in- 
capable of labour, each of them ſhall be conſidered 
accordingly. If a mother ſhould be'left '4 widow 
with three children, under ſeven years of age, ſhe 
ſhall receiye from the fund five ſhillings, if with two 
children three ſhillings; and if with une child one 
time is taken up by three, and allowance made for 
i but that ſhe is capable of looking aſter and taking 
care of a e er eee, n ede 7 
n ppite's: e 091 "on 
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| * Orphans will be attended with ſomewhat n more 
difficulty; the ſame proportions, however, ſhould 
be allotted.from the fund for their 1 maintenance, and 
ſome receptacle provided for them, where they may 
be taught to get their own living by the age of nine 
years; and widows, without children, under the age 
al bg, may, when in health, he nene as able t 
get their own: ſubſiſtence, 5 ; 


Providing chus early agalnſt the pollbllty * 
n poverty; will be attended with the moſt 


happy 


T '232 |] 


happy- effedts, for, peine end bd i in 
plan, however great, I conſider as ſcarcely equi o el e 
the negative ones) cheriſh that ſpirit of in id 
which is natural to the human mind, and in a ſbon . good 
time there will be found ſcarcely a really poor perſon I covet 


in his eee ni be mon he ea 
„ J 949 htc ili i is limſe 
At Hit e poor eas bs ts u. d ble incre: 
man the latter, as long as the balanes at the year's Wi be ſe 
end appears in his favour, and he adds ſotiiething I make 
annually to his capital ſtock, continues unrbmitungy WW 1s f 
ta exert himſelf to the utmoſt. of his! abilites;"b good 
if, notwithſtanding his exertions, the balaner of diem 
trade goes againſt him, and he finds his capitul an- wn 
nually decreaſing, he begins at firſt to look into his bavin 
accounts with reluctance, then neglects them alt- d b 
gether, and at length, ſeeks relief in 3 dil. © det 
e KI! / (23:7 ae 0 14.24 3) n 27161 oy thus, 
Lell! Wing nt bal 2006), ads ih rate i 
80 it is with the poor mat 4610 long as! je citinues progr 
in perfect health, his earhings are generally ſufficient I of po. 
to procure him a comfortable ſubſiſtence; 1 and if he BY vob 
* The ruth ofthis idea may be infered-ſjom hence tp 12 
the moſt ſtrĩct enquiry I do not find more than one or to zntane Ul 
where any member of the aſſociation became chargeable to the part; poſed 
and theſe were under the preſſure of yery large families, | ferred 
under geheral ſickneſs, both which” rites hy: 1 
uy be e againſt. ; 5 


| THEY: 9 "night, he lays 1 
af down contented. 14ct us ſuppoſe Him now 
diced with a few days illneſß, tliat his credit is. 
god, and he runs a little in debt; as ſwon as de re. 
covers, he makes ſome efforts to pay it; but before 

he can acconipliſh this, u Rod illneſs overtäkes 
Wife, or his family, his debt of neceſſity 
_ and at * Rien abe do fbeh a Height: tft 
te ſees it is impoſſible, "dy" any exertions he can 
nike, to recover Hirnſelf; he ſeels hurt at mie idea, | 
li ſpitit is broken, and if no one from charity, er 
god policy, ſteps in to relieve him from his preſent. 
dlemma, his deſire of independehey 5s Joſt rox 
un; he applies to the” overſrers for relief,” and 
having once furmounted tlie pride natur to man, 
ad been beholden (as they call it) to the parith; he 
i determined ło get as much from it as Be enz, and 
thus, by an aggregation of ſuch caſes, the poor's 
nte is extended -beyond all bounds, © Such is the 
pogreſs of the human mind; in the lower orders | 
of ſociety, as T have wo. oy e cafio 


to obſerve. 


| Thea now'turn our bjes to che bee dete pro- 
poſed, the eaſy practicabiliey of which may be in- 
| fred from the general teridency of the people, both 


male and female, to run into ſuch aſſociations; under 
many 


. — — — 


ne 49. 


its probable, effects we, have graced, at ſame Jeng 
| chiefly, .compaſed of the more induſtrious. par a 


have made ample allowauce, as I ahinks for dhe mol 
Fonſidgrable difficulties which can pdſlibly ariſe;eveq 
amongſt che mol tous part of che community, 


afford to the landed. intereſt, and ſtability it vou 


the ſingle man, finding that he muſt contribute to 


ture, and, marry likewiſe, from which he would op 


' Vigaroug off Spring, in caſe, * and 17 


many difficulties, — the kingdom. an 


It is true theſe; 


t perſent, 


thg people, the lower: claſꝭ of tradeſmen but vg 


Could ſuch a ſcheme be carried i into execution, many 
advantages would ariſe to the kingdom, indepen- 
dent of the increaſe of population, the relief it vould 


give 50 public credit. By it the youthful, the vi- 
rous, and the active, would inſenſibly become the 
Tupporters of the aged, the infirm, and the diſeaſed; 


the ſypport of the married mags children, Would 
find it his intereſt early to obey che dictata of na 


longer he deterred, by the nene his 
offipring might become beggars. Len an 


N and enviably focured W py incon- 
veniencjes of poverty or riches, ſupporting and fup- 
ported in turn by his fellow pariſhioners, the peaſant 
would paſs bis days, the father of a numepus and 
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— bevinatretied in the dabilty of e 


und each individual would become cher I bt vf 
ls peighbour;:.and as all ud bei - ber 
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1 man, not eee dee 


1 to the ſcquire and to 


the peaſant; and as from his deſieleney he would be 
immediately detected, ſo his idleneſs ſhould ine vi- 


aa ee ace eee and 
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wo dogg  cxvficnr Amt A | ciation” to 


mother, the detrimental, expenſiye, and often in- 


eee ee generally under a ſtate 
of diſeaſe, and frequently in the agonies of death! 


would be rendered unneceſſary; the amiable long- 


ings of thoſe individuals (Who have gained ſettle- 
ments at a diſtance) to paſs the evening of their 
bays in their native place, with their earlieſt friends, 
relations, and acquaintance, might be ſafely gratified; 
the litigations between pariſhes concerning the ſet- 
lements of paupers would be heard of no mote; 


the 


mn 


%. 
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out fear or. moleſtation; n b 
or his ee lat my eee 


rate deſires and independent nne muſt fe], 


e 


ſum of money in your hands to ſupport me hen [ 


905 Such are. the advantages which ſeen naturally: to 


| hich, in my zeal, may have overlooked, or which 


his ſubſiſtence wherever his gemutz fs 


pianos by the comfort eren 


ſuhſiſtence, he is certain of a comſortable man 
tenance, without any diſgrace to himſelſ, or um 


obligation to others. © In the days of my proſperty 
(ſays he to the Treaſurer of the fund) I depoſited a 


is now arrived, I demand therefote: an your part the 
Sünden of the contract; pay, me the um pe 
rn to receixe. r 1 1nonps tt bu Alb 
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ariſe from the plan I have venturec to propoſeſ but 
perhaps. difficulties may occur ĩn the execution, 


cannot at preſent be ſoreſeen; and which may render 


the ſcheme in me aim —_— . 
culties, 


* 
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allles, ſo far as \diey'e jeared; it vis 1 
to have pointed out in this Place, tog ier with ſuch; . 
regulations as! ſeemed to me, ſrom a conſiderable; 


attention to this pleaſing ſubject, moſt likely: to ob- | 


rate them; but I could not render them ſo perfect; 
i to ſatisfy my own mind, in time for the preſent 


publication, which I was unwilling: any longer to 


tay, from an apprehenſion that a bill would be 


brought into the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Gilbert 


ſoon after the Chriſtmas receſs,” which appeared to 
ne leſs adequate to the end propoſed. -There is a 
principle in the human mind, which renders i it im- 
tient of controul; mankind in general may be 
nduced almoſt to any thing; but he who attempts 
to compel ee find-it 2 Herculean labour. 


By ſtri&t diſcipline And che terrors of War lu, b 
body of men may be kept in a ſtate of mechabical 


ſidjection; but if the commanding; officer does mae, . 


convince them that he has their intereſt at heart, 
ad that he harraſſes them no / more than the ſervice: 
teceſſarily requires, theſe men will deſert him at his 
umoſt need; To ſecure their obedience, he muſt: 
gin their affection; perſuade them they:are of con 
ſequence, and they become enthuſiaſts in your cauſes 

n like manner convince the multitude that they 


enn and ought to provide fowthetnſelves, and they. 


will provide for themſelves. 5 I hall 


. 
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„ the national debt, in the courſe" of twenty years 


| the Poor, made with equal judgment and humanity by John 


monthly, in aid of ſuch a fund as he contends for; has 


1 


I halt ror loſs fight of this pleaſing fubjeRt;# bur 
if the foregoing outline meets the public approba- 


tion, or ſeems likely to be adopted by the legſtiue 
1 mall in due time throw out ſuch hints as appear 


to me likely to render it ſucceſsful; together with 
ſome obſervations (as a conſequence of the ſomer) 
on a probable mode of paying off. fifty millions of 


. e ere, W ee, 00 
| burthen by the people.. Waben, er 
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So far this i ingenious and yaluable author, 


The picture he has drawn of therteſbarberl wo 
found'by a provident management of the poor, is 
pleaſing in a high degree. His remarks on human 
nature, in connexion with his facts, are ſolid and 
judicious. His ſcheme for a general contribution 


the moſt flattering appearance of ſucceſs. Happy 
vould it be for this country, were it voluntarily 
reduced to trial, in every town or diſtrict, where the 


— moſt Wan 
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pre l knowledge would be an. -mbre:gow: 
gl certainty would x W ane 
r EI. * 4 1 1067117 
c 2400 0 weg afl Fin 
Kata he ese aaffichad be v be hho ore: 
ue in ſmall manufacturing towns, and in country? | 
acts where agriculture is the chief employment 
(he poor. This at leaſt muſt be allowed to be 
ne, as to the mode of proceeding, the general 
ings of the poor coming weekly through the 
kads of the gentlemen, rradeſinen; and fartnets,: - | 
rr whom they live. But a ſerious doubt hass 
ii, whether farmers- ſervants. be not worſe paid 
U labour than any other, and conſequently: 
arable of ſparing a ſmall: weekly contribution? 
[ this be the caſe, it is a ſubject of much re- 
pet, orig thut of all deſcriptions. TREES 
leſe are the moſt uſeful and eſſential. . „This 
bet is worthy of general conſideration; ; and a 
mera] agreement in moſt cuunties, to inereaſe 
ie pay of labourers: in huſbandry, e tte 
om the common ſenſe: of the public 
elary.. It may be a difficulty: rern 
lich a provident poor man might be unable to 
hare three-pence per week out of his income, 
ntour oppreſſing himſelf or ſome of has family; 
* in the: bom w of: nature 's 


wants 


plan, and to employ in preſerence thoſe. labourers 


the principal inhabitants were generally, by way 
of encouragement, to contribute in common with 


. 


; up to a certain ſum, proportioned to the- number 


; 1 


* to prevent; ho 

the knowledge of it, in both chm 3 
virtuous, than to wiſh ta have it aſcertained l Give 
him the power of ontribution, and then the uſe of it 
may be fairly expected. By. a cordial; agreement 
of maſters to point out the advantages o fuch-a 


who ſhould conſent to it, conſent muſt become te 
general, From the readineſs which the poor * 


ont: the ide + they dh En that. ts ae 
againft adverſity is advantageous and; honourable, 
we would hope there would ſeldom be found a 
murmuring diſpoſition: And if their maſters and 


kaufman eee 
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at ee 
would go to the making of the. fund too large, 
which might occaſion relaxation among the poor 
contributors; it is anſwered, 1ſt. Let the wealthy 
contribute only ſo far as always to keep the fund 
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of contributing; labourers; or, 3dly; Let the wei. 
* contribute n, and let the — 
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the circumſtances af the pariſh or diſtrict ; but the 
ltter may be found the moſt uſeful, as being moſt 
liberal'in its principle, and as tending to ſtrengthen 
LE EO ES n 
amn e Fri: a 
10005 Such e e Souls bid 
fir to ſecure, almoſt beyond a poſſibility of miſ- 
uriage, the original purpoſe of funding; the plan 
being thus rendered doubly encouraging to the 
poor, that eaſe and energy of mind, which make 
perſeverance a pleaſure, may be expected to re- 
min undiminiſhed:ſor an individual to flag, 
, himſelf to a: 1 
nn, 
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The Kals recalleftion thas the fund 1 1 

nenting by the contribution of thoſe not likely to di- 

Miniſh it ; or if not conſtantly augmenting, at leaſt - 
entively aided by ſuch perſons; would fill moſt oo 
"the poor with gratitude, which on the * 
You, VI. bh 


5 Tim] a 
ol intercou courſe is not deemed a very common vltwe 
among them. But this animated affe&ion; once 


excited, will be kept alive without Oiffculey/hy th vg / 
continued benefits found to reſult from th&eonexion i de 
between themſelves and their Fern ſuperiors, rity 
Under ſuch à pationage the moſt worthylaitiong iſ n. 
the poor would become W into ſtilli better 


examples to the leſs worthy! Etnulation, then, 
inſenſibly ſlides into tlie boſom of the ſothſol, 
and of conſequence their moſt obnoxiobs habit 
become gradually corrected. All che laboribus part 
of a diſtrict, on ſuch a plan, would be animated to 
ſtrive as in one common cauſe, feeling one common 
intereſt, looking to one common ſecurity Þ: The 
ſmall deduction of three · peùce per Week would 
be compenſated by the triumph that the idea of 
fund of > their own would inſpire. Their children 
would naturally catch ſomething of the ſenſa⸗ 
tion, and be more prompt andy alert in their lite 
exertions. The principle of indegendaice} ſo'con- 


genial to the human mind, thus foſtered,” would BW © 5 
grow with their growth, and ſtrengthen with their I lvo. 
ſtrengtll. The moral effect of this principle, i drr b 
rightly cheriſhed, is a wonderful improvement of ber, 
the mind itſelf, and would be found not only tbe ad ü 


moſt powerful ſtimulus to induſtry abroad, but to 
the · beſt œconomy of the family at kome. From 
bo eee e 
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4 general eourlacaf pt6videnc attentiohs,! a browing 
gle o the) at rainy 1 
dle purpoſes, may. be aner eli wuniforta regs | 
kity of meritorious and virtuous conduct might be 


bund, [where.idleneſs; vice, and miſery, had for- 


"we nden uy, eue e noel, 2. 
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Fhere habit of cippling-at the ale-houſe. 


"' 


niz in the, father of a poor family it ſoot hall.” 


conſequence; to / the comſott of that: family how 
much or how little he barns, or whether the articles 
of fubliſtence he deur pr cheap; wretehedneſs muſt 
nend his family: AH chat ſuch a man Will earn, or 
fichy is eaſily confirmed: by himſelf; and conſumed 
uder a grovelling and ſtopid notion that to en- 
favour to ſave anything is vain; orlif attainable; 
lt there is a greater: guad in the: enen 
e the preſens moment. ud Jo, alc} och 
1.9/2 ache DAR, 209, era ned 397726 
k. may 8 poſnibly; by objedied; that: malt 
liquor. is the natural beverage of this oouty, and 
tut by a rigid difcobragemenr of drinking ſtrang 
ber the conſumption of barley would be leſſened, 


/ 


ad the landed intereſt thereby ſuffer. It ſhall be 


\Radily granted that malt Jquor i the national be- 
rage, and that a 0 check to "he growth, of barl ley i is 


- „ TR. not 
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not to be haſtily hazarded;. but ſuch an evil if i 
be one, may poſſibly be guarded agaioſt/in n cond. 
derable degree, by 8 e in the 
* eee h e 1g 

wy, a 16. 
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. culation, comes naturally into conſideration; lt is 
now the policy of the legiſlature to lay ſo heavy 4 
duty on malt,“ as whally to exclude from poof, 
and almoſt from middling families, in tons eſpe- 
cially, the. ancient practice of brewing lor chen 
ſelves. Thus it eomes to paſs that, comparatively 
few private families or even. publicans brew, Lil 
not fay that in the article of ſtrong beer eſpecially 
| now porter is ſo, generally brewed out of Londonzthe 
publick is under any material diſadvantage from the 
parliamentary ſyſtem. Certain it is that a ſubſtan- 
tial common brewer of ſtrong beer and porter, on a 
better than a ſmall one. And conſidering the high 
duries on the ſtaple articles of brewery it is rather a 
of ſtrength, ſhould be rendered on the whole ſo good 
66 thay: holly hoes = enen wa 
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vil it Bur it ib worthy! of -confiddrition 3 
onſi- qual conſumption of malt may not be obtained by 
a the res If. eee, aw that _ 
of the poor, hae whoſe advantage v we are now con- 
emed, be better, that is more generally and uſe- 
ily, fupplied with malt liquor... On the preſent 
jim, in country towns and diſtrids eſpecially, hs 
lemative is nearly this: ſtrong beer, or no beer at 
; for any thing below the deſeription _ firong 
boy is with - difficulty:-t0 be "procured; Hence 9 
nut, for a common beverage, e — I 
n poor families, where ſtrong beer, on account of 55 
de man's irregularities,” cannot be aſforded. And 
xrhaps a hankering prevails in him aſter ſtrong 
ber, beyond what might he the caſe if « ſupply. of | 
ieh and palatable fmaller been could:be readily ob- 
xined;” This hankering after a favourite liquor ia 
ngmented by the difiolty- of - proguring/ it in 
common. And when a poor man once breaks out 
A his buſineſs, and gets to the alehouſe, he is fre- 
quently ſtimulated with a deſire of an immoderate 
quantity, incurs an expbnce equal to what might 
loply his whole family with goat! table beer, loſes 
his time in drunkenneſs, (which loſs of time is alſa 4 
i publick loſs to the community) injures. his health m -4 
n eee "i 
, 
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461] . 
in his family. The landed intereſt; then; in is 
part of che conſumption of barley, andi chat: d the 
revenue in the; conſumption of malt, are ſo far 
forth ſupported! by irregularuy; imyety; and a mute 
1 „ ⁰,ỹm Sei , avoy 2 0 
ien bas tions” win 1609377 11194 80 BM) 
To obviate theſ&objeCtions, nd ſeribpg vil n 
the poor, (Which are alſo connected: with ien da 
manufictures, and conſequently to the natichuł in- 
tereſt) would i not be ſound policy dio enen 
the ſetting upfof ſmall- beer bre weries in country 
places and manufacturing towns? As an afticle.of 
large profitʒ the brłwing öfo ſmall beer ür ſule in 
| fach tobt hdl places, mayi not he held out -43 
greatly invitingy nor is it perhaps of conſequence, 
or at all / ide firable, that it ſhould. In a nation 
and nidral puiiit of view; it ma ber quite as deſ - 
rable that ten or twenty memibets of the cofiaanu- 
nity ſhould get decent fubſiſtence upon anequality 
of trade, às that one ſhauldu acquire a large ſor- 
tune, while many others! ſhall he his:/labayrets 
in the manufacturing of an article. Audi het in 
large toums, and ſon the ſupply of large towns wit 
a liquor of all others maſt pleaſant and uſaſul to 
Engliſhmen who can afford, to drink it, large and 
ſkilful bre wers of ſtrong beer: will alvays be encov· 
raged; * * 
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wl ad it would be an EI if ſuch men | 

little to raiſe che price of ſtrong beer, 1, mean = N 
he finer pale beer of this country, and give the 

conſumer. an equivalent in age, ſtrength, and ſtudied, > 

excellence-of fayour; which might tend to check 

the now immoderate uſe of a foreign, and frequently, Wo” 

purious noxious article, under the name gf red: port. "Eg 

The conſumption of this article- of -late-years, and 

perhaps we may alſo ſay the more unwholeſome 

micle of French brandy, is a national diſadvantage, 

i well as a moraþ one. For they are articles wWhicß 

ve againſt a favourable. na af unden. mad n in- 

duce is and Malays OT 907 e due den Ia, 
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nerely ſmall⸗ beet breweries, eſpecially on that con- 
racted ſcale which iome ſituations will require, may 
ot be inviting, yet it ſhould be remembered that | 
things are great or ſmall hy compariſon, a profit _, | 
which to large brewers would be unworthy of no . 
ice, might be uſeful and ſufficient to another man 
of ſmall property, {hall views, and in the habits of 
manual labour. And it is, preſumable that ba 
lle encouragement many would be found ready. 
do emhark on ſuch gj ſcale pf breweryi merely for 4” - ͤĩ 
| ſcanty liyelihood; or to eniploy, apartiof their: immens ll 
be e 9 the trial. 1 
It 
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It may be objefted that a man in narrow circum, 
ſtances cannot purchaſe caſks, and the 
apparatus for ſclling beer-in-barrels, or half argues 
ter barrels, more eſpecially as the expence of deli. 
very would be a ſerious one, and the riſque: of not 

being paid more ſerious ſtill, But if only: one per. 
ſon in a ſmall compact village, whoſe houſe ſhould 
be favourable to the undertaking, or two or more i 
a large and extenſive pariſh, were once eſtabliſhe 
with a ſmall ſtock of caſks, and to fell the "/" 4h 
thoſe who ſhould fetch it by the quart or gallon, it 
ſeems probable that fuch, a plan would be found 
very convenient to the poor, who might be fur- 
niſhed juſt as they may happen to want, and in a 
manner the moſt compatible with thtir citcum- 
ſtances. A por family, which, without foch 2 
plan, could not conſiſtently with their income have 
any beer at all, might on this lay out from one 
penny to fix-pence without trouble or loſs of time; 
and having this beverage would be leſs likely to 
make a common beverage af tea, which, with the 
expence of refined ſugar. and butter, is enough to 
impoveriſh the parents, as well as to enervate their 
offspring. But ſuch an eſtabliſhment of breweries, 


85 if uſeful at all, as it is preſumed they would be, 


muſt ſucceed beſt under the advice and encourage 
ment of FOO OY ina RY who will be the 
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POR of the qualification, proper: ene 
nd ſituations, of thoſe who ſhould be induced to 
agige · It may not always he neceſſary, and cer- 
their wbols time in ſuch an undertaking; much other 
aſefyl buſineſs- may be done, when brewing: is ſuſ- 
jch it. Sch a plan; in large towns where bum 


ſuperſeded, by the ſelling of this article at chan» 
ders ſhops; but the abundant convenience and 
yeat advantage of that. ſupply,” without the ne- 
ceſlity of going to the alchouſe, is a ſtrong recom- 

nendation for an e ns wen a more 
ain 1991 8 Ms __ ON 
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l may be lg to 8 eme 2 ok 
additional, and recent ſentiments of ſo i ingenious 5 
a writer as Mr. Pew, on his fayourite ſubject . 
his letter, therefore, reſpocting the inſertion of 


by a is ſubjoined; 


10 mn vncuprany,- 
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' DrAR six, ä 45 
Tam much oblged to you for your pan! lever, 
> the 24th inſtant, RE? 1 "it tow need 
and 


and feet:myſelf knead ba — 
which the Bath and Weſt of England-Agrieultural 
Society ate pleaſed to expreſs of my ſmall pamphlet 
teſpectiog a better mode F prouiding fur the Porr, 
publiſbed in 17835 and if my feeble efforts ean be 
of any avail, in ſeconding the endeavqurs of ſo - 
ſpectable a Society, to bring about a more agua 
diſtribution of the baunties of Providence among 
all the ſons of men; I can aſſure you that as it has 
been always an object indeed veryanear my bean. 
Ne kata me * 1 eee 
Hat ii, gc ned ; 200k Al 
— ler ng 1 debe in the 
maſt condenſed form, the principal adyantages, both 
politive and negative, which. might renſonably be 
expected from ſuch a regulation; and nom aſter the 
lapſe of eight years, I cannot call to mind any addi- 
tiona] arguments which are likely to.copvinge thoſe 
| whoſe underſtandings | the former ftatement dig not 
reach, If the Society do me 7 honour, therefore, 
| (which L. much with) to inſer my Paper In their 
next volume; 1 ſhould wiſh only to correct the few 
errors of the preſs as marked in the copy herewith 
ſent, and to add the two notes, which by ſome miſ⸗ 
take of the printer, were formerly omitted; for as 
ta. entering on the praRtical part, or framing a bill 
| by. which the 115 N be carried | inty N 


111 


Wa 
. 5 


1 ſeems to e lenden tellection, not only to b 
kghly preſumptucus in en butt mig 
es- mum ect inſult to nnn 
ance, [ nme eee, or Very 
genial advantages can accrue from it; but when I 
{ this, I mean only to expreſs my own private 
ſpinion; for no one will be more happy to ſee ſuch | 


additional arguments as may have- ſuggeſted them-. 


bires to apy Bentlemen of the Saciegs : % 


2 4 7 * 74 ST — 1 8 Y 47 4 
Two  dificulies f ſeem 19 occurred to eral | 


2 21 78 755 * my Ye 


gentlemen, who I am ſure. are m y friends, and well- 
wiſtiers to mankind; che firſt, as to "the practicabi. 


J. 2 1a 8 + a, 


ty of the ſcheme; the ſecon as to its, legality . 
In anſwer to the Bt Te: can only fay, that! if govern- 
went would f fornith e me with the "neceſſary p powers, 
| would forfeit my "lie, e or carry” it generally into 
execution; ; and with regafd to the ſecond, 'F confels _ 
[ can ſee nothing more illegal or oppreſſive 3 in taxing 
2 man for the future contingent ſupport of binyelf 
and his family, than i in bo n Bt him 2 2 for the 


Fx! 
lpport of others. 5 | 3 
19 1. Y 71 f 11 SY 3 1 ey 25 7 77 
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is Jenes . bu. 
om: Aunt 551. 8 


1 am, dear Sir, your” 5, be, 3 


= 8. With 


A 10 


„„ 

| Feb. With the pamphlct'I vill fend a copy of 
Dean Tucker's letter to Dr. Sronhouſe; on p 
my plan; re eee but to den bor 
wi th green ofthe Socir ara. 
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I thank 16 rd er ebm Pew's pam- 
phler; ; it is a well written, ſenſible performance; 
and if he can extend the ſcheme of frugal and pro- 
vident clubs, 10 as to comprehend. the whole, or 
even; a confiderable part of our natianal poor, he 
vill, in my eſteem, deſerve more of his country and 
: of mankind, than all the Mar boroughs,. or Chat- 
- hams, or Rodneys, that ever hved. 1 remember ta 
have bad a good deal of talk with the late Sir One- 
Gphorus Paul, on this very ſubject. Sir Onefiphorus 
encouraged theſe clubs as much as he could, and 
| continued, I believe, a member of ſeyeral of them till 
his dying day, in order to countenance them, and 
| ſet a good example. But in converſation, we then 
. concluded that they muſt be valuntary aſſociations, 
and not compulſory aſſemblies; that they were 
moſt practicable in manufacturing diſtrifts, far re- 


©. mote n the vortex of electioneering boroughs, 
Ar vo bY _ (which 
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Slot 500 1 ABRTICLE,: X. Weh ata 55 
, 9 18 Wir ene, and Regt te 
995 7 th Patochial Poor. 10 91063 0369-210 I cafes 

wick | : ; 
Rn non Sons 5 
3 E b 3 11 
5 ** even Frcs hing of mill IRE 15 
— . hen 
wat e ee Ae eve ad om ae 1 al 
Deine td 8 nn 1110 
ehe ee eee „„en 
ü, dach gam gui mal ills of by 
T OOKING over the liſt th premiums of your ings 
- reſpectable Söcitty, T obferve dine it directed But 
for the improvement of the Por Lale, This has Will =/s 
put me on recollecting ſome circumſtape „ which, ds 
in the courſe of near twenty⸗five years practice I. 
as a juſtice of the peace. in the county of Hans, ““ 

have occurred to me as likely to conduce much i 
to the comſort of the poor, by making them more 2 
induſtrious than they are found to be at * of t 
ſent; and alſo to introduce a laudable emdlation othe 
and ſpirit of good order among thi uſeful" pat Wl ., 
of the community. The propofitionis are but few a 
in number, but ſeem to me to be effectual to tlic — 


point in view. The * is as follows: 
TICIT AZ | | . That 


15 1 


.. That in a bill to be brought: into parliament, 
cauſes may be inſerted to authorize che zuſtioes af 
the peace to order a bounty on work, in certain 
caſes; with a view 5: mag better e e 
, Seng a: to ee e ee * bee 

Cady ies Tom 2 20 Sj 1 e * iy is 

kt This a0 Fr vot in ende ee 
tm) for near tien or foxteen ears paſt; aui bur 
lun found" wo pruduce un excellent ent. . $6 that thee - 
fillings pen 2w8ck di penſed i the ovenſcers, but thought 
fen, fer rs upper oof « family, confiing of fi 
jrple, have, by'a different mode of diſpoſal, in tlie auay 
if bounty, produced ibe comfortable tneome ꝙ nins foil» | 
ligt per week for the ſupport of the ſame family. 
But later experiamce, introduced by\the advice ofa tad» 
uſafurer, has abundaniiy cvincod, the greater benefit of 
roportioning the propoſed bounty ta each ſpilling earneg, 
a the latter methods apply iu ibe quality of work _ 
6 4 ne 4 2 ann bo ER e 85 

_ T wo e e n e to ha AR 
of the 8th and gth of King William the Third, and 
her ſubſequent: . for the Amendment: of the 


k hee 3 
1 e B. are to ſinning dy So 
bounty on their work, ip the proportion of ſxpenee bounty to each 
hiling earned. A. draus her work to, a fineneſs of 18. 6d. per 
pound, and B. only to x8. A. of courſe is entitled ip nine Pater 
wile 8. + deſerves only fix- Ta Fes eau 

| ſame, 
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Adly. n.90 of „ fo „ 


5 er an ingenious artiſt, obo bas bred Pe 


75 5 | 
2 256 1 
| fame, be hereafter limited to ſhort tems 0f 
r ef e a 33 pads 3350 


i 


miſing of improvement, that ' it is fuppoſed eight in in 
_ certificates will be granted under the limitation, infead 


of -one-in the profent modi. And thereby the number 


of induftrious people in the nation will be much incregj. 
A err be re een 1 
the fvtied inhubitumes; Hud, furry thi if pb Th 
_ w——gg MING of th 1 
poor 0 
by the 
Te f & ſup 
Cop. 30.  Ithe overſeers, wich the conſent uf te i" 
majority of n why, (fbject: to appeal co the Ui preg} 
ſion or diſtrict juſtices, at their petty ſeffions) as 2 dener 
| cenſure and Wann to _ LO _ tet u 
' N its 
50 . - added d the 
of knie, might alſo be added with" excellent fs. If cr. 
age w 


As a reward, for inſtancer to an induſfrious labourer, 


confiderable family in a repwable manner, without 


K 4 57 


offfance pa he pariſh in which be Ou Some. 
tul benefit may alſo be added thereto—fuch.as, an ex- . 


ner, as in the caſe of militia-men enrolled in their own 
nyt, and not as Jubſitutes. Other uſeful fervices 10 15 
neighbourhood may Fkewiſs be rewarded in the ſame. 
pomer; as for inſtance,” to thoſe who proſecute or make 


ral degrees of larcenies and felonious offences. 


Theſe obſervations are ſubmitted to the conſider- 


kr the better management and regulation of the 


6 (theſe means, the general body of the poor may 
by & ſupported in the proportion of half the expence 
the ich has been incurred, on their account, for any - 
vi gren period of time within the laſt ſeven years; that 25 
s 2 letter order and regularity will be eſtabliſhed: and 


text up among them; the national ſtock of induſtry + 

derne; that the plan is eaſy, ſimple, and ſpeedy | 

D its execution; and laſtly, that the largeſt county 

l the kingdom will not require one bundred pounds 

© carry the plan into practice, as the meaneſt cot- 

age will, by the bounty propoſed, become a work- _ 

touſe for one family, ſo long as it will be. wanted: © 

circumſtance, it is imagined, of no ordinary-con- 
Yor, „ 8 ſequence, 


2 


LA. 


lim from bighway duty for a certain time, or for” 


dimery of perſons guilty of mijdemeanours, and le 


tion of the publick, as conſtituting an expedient ZE 


poor of this kingdom, And it is preſumed that, 


1 1 17 


ſequence, at at a aſon when the kingdom 1 been 
put to large and heavy expences on- account of im- 


f gaols and pyblick . by 

T. 

This, G is the reſult of my 8 . 5 
truſt and believe, it contains hints that would be 5 

found effectual to the intended purpoſe, I i it J 


| ſhould meet with the approbation of the committee, 
I own I ſhall think myſelf honoured by their good 
opinion; but if it ſhall only be the means of urging 
ſome more experienced perſon to propoſe a better 
plan, the community will receive the greater be- 
nefit, and I ſhall be a partaker of the * 2 
as an individual, 


1 am, _ 1 pet humble fv, 


#4 THOMAS ALL. 


Preſton- Candover near - Odiban, | 
_ May 125 1792. LS 


P. S. It is Juppoled chi this. * will operate 
peculiarly in manufacturing towns; where there are 
aged or ſinking manufacturers; and will enable a 
maſter to reward merit, or ſupport the diſtreſs of an 
individual labourer, without danger of 5 
che 2 price of labour. e 
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| On the Damage of - Fir- Planam: 3 in ok to * 
ae 2 2 this an, as yore alluded to 


ro THE oventrany, "5 


. NE 
PON Ning over the minutes ol. be laſt 
general meeting of the Bath Aenne 
Society, as advertiſed by you the 14th June laſt, I 
obſerved that the ſociety. had received information 
fom Mr. Horner, that his fir-plantations at Mells 
rack have of late years ſuffered in a very alarming 
manner by ſquirrels preying upon the bark, whereby 
geat numbers of his fineſt trees have been killed, 
ud a general deſtruction threatened; and that the 
ſociety, wiſhed to inſtitute an enquiry how far other 
gentlemen's woods have ſuffered from the ſame 
auſe, and would be obliged by any communica- 
fons on the OW oo 


are fs in W with * wiſhes + ah my 
le | trother members of the ſociety, I take up my pen 
fuß © inform them, that I have been a fellow-ſufferer 


mth Mr. Horner, for near theſe dozen years laſt 

al, in my fr-plantaions at this plac, from the 

"ne deftrudtive animals. 1 
„„ Many 


t 
Many years ago, thinking the cuicrels 8 Wh 
leſs creatures, and liking to ſee them ſpring from tree oc 
to tree, I gave orders that none of them ſhould be 
deſtroyed; by which means they increaſed Exceed. 
ingly. I found no inconvenience enſue, till about 
IO or 12 years ago; when, after a long and ſevere 
. winter, I took notice one day, in going round my 
walks in the wood about the beginning of April 
that ſeveral of my young Scotch firs, which had 
then been. planted about 15 or 16 years, and were 
very thriving trees, were ſtripped of their bark in 
ſeveral places, and the ſtrips of the bark five or ſix 
inches long, lying at the fect of the trees. I at fiſt 
thought that ſome roguiſn boys had been playing 
tricks, but upon further examination I found the trees 
in many places were ſtripped ſo high up, that no boys 
could poſſibly have got at them: at laſt, after watch- 
9255 ing ſeveral times in order to find out what could 
damage the trees in this manner, I, caught the cali 
ſquirrels in the fact of ſtripping, and tearing off the ha 
bark, and throwing it upon the ground. I never 
perceived any of my trees thus injuted. before; wi an . 
ſince t they have begun, they have never failed more Wi hs 
or leſs to attack my fir-trees every year both ſal of 1 
and great. Of one whole plantation of Scotch fir, WF - 
| of about 2500, which I planted out in the year 7766, 


there 1 is mens a tree has ee their Taxages. FRY 
| 2 W ee 


* 5 J 
f * 4 


Wherever. 1 W 9 1% 
liſcontinuance of a due circulation of the ſap, and 


ligh winds in the enſuing winter; and the trees, de- 


kaſt 50 years growth, which are in like manner 
upper branches 8 Jegcing ſhoots, | 


* 


1 wy 3 res that 4 n 


and the cedar of Lebanon, though intermixed oc- 


unattacked and unmoleſted by them. I have ob- 


of . 


"5 ye 
FP; 
* 


$3. e known 


that part of the tree, which is above the injury fuſ- : 
ined, dies, and is generally broken off by the firſt | 


prived of their tops, make a moſt unſightly appear- 
ice and are ſpoiled. Beſides theſe younger trees 
tat are thus barked, I have many large trees, of at 


damaged, by theſe miſchievous animals, in their . 


attack no other ſpecies of the fir or pine kind but 
the Scotch fir, notwithſtanding the Scotch fir has 

the rougheſt and hardeſt bark of any. The ſpruce, . 

the filver, the Weymouth, the larch, the iran „ 


cafionally with the Scotch in my woods, remain 
ſerved too that the ſquirrels never begin their attacks 


tl about the beginning of April, and generally ceaſe |. 
fom their deſtructive wore about the bes end 


tw this e 1 Hove FO: W to = 
draw this * that theſe animals, which are 5 


* 


1 


| : | r 2602 1 
5 known to lay up in the autumn their hoards of am, 
= cheſnuts, beech maſts, acorns, &c. for their winter 
1 | 5 | eonſumption, never attack the firs while they can 
|] get ripe fruits in the fummer, or while their hoards 
remain unconſumed i in the winter; but that as ſbon as 
their winter ſtores are exhauſted, which will fome. 
times happen in long and hard winters followed by a 
| late ſpring, (as was the caſe when they firſt attacked 
my fir-trees 10 or 12 years ago) they are driven by 
neceſſity to ſeek for food whereyer they can find it, 
This heceſſity probably firſt prompted them to try 
what the Scotch fir might produce; and having once 
taſted the reſinous particles, they reliſhed it ſo well, 
that they have ever ſince reſorted to the-ſame ſource 
of ſupply whenever the calls of hunger urged them 
to it. What further perhaps induces theſe animals 
to apply to the Scotch fir in preference to the other 
| forts of firs, may be the fimilarity of taſte between 
the ſeeds of the Scotch fir cones, (of which the 
- ſquirrels are remarkably fond) and the reſinous par- 
ticles which lie beneath the inner rind of the Scotch 
fir; for it is, I apprehend, theſe reſinous particles 
which they eat, and are in ſearch of when they ſtrip 
off the bark, and not the bark itſelf, which they 
always reject and throw down. After mild winters 
their ravages are not ſo great, their hoards not being 


| to ſoon N to this reaſpp I imputp it that 
f = 


— 


T's]. 


ny trees tin eſcaped this ſpring (after 0 mild 5 5 


inter yinter as the laſt) without ſuffering much damage. 
can Having thus pointed out the miſchief, and in ſome 
ard meaſure accounted for the cauſe of it, I wiſh I could 


z eaſily point out the-remedy, 


10 . | 
me- The deſtruction of the animal of courſe i is the firſt N 
by dat offers itſelf; but that is not, in large woods 
ked eſpecially, ſo eaſily accompliſhed, There are various 

by mays, by which their numbers may be diminiſhed, 

li. but in the ſhelter and harbour of extenſive planta- 

try tons, their agility and their cautious ſhyneſs and 
1 cunning, will baffle all our endeavours; ; however, 

Ell, 


rot always to be done, as they generally build their 
| reſts at the extremities of the branches; or by hunt= 


| rous, all theſe methods will hardly be ſufficient, 


made acquainted with i ir. 


*. 


they may be greatly leſſened by degrees, and in 
time perhaps in a great meaſure extirpated, either 
by taking, their neſts and deſtroying their young 
year after year, when they can be got at, which is 


ing or ſhooting them, But where they are nume- | 


unleſs purſued by an unremitting perſeverance, If . 
u more effectual method can be thought of for 
deſtroying theſe animals, I ſhall be wy ns to be 


Thus J have committed to . FR b Pete 
| * have Qccurred ta me obſervation relative to theſe 
 Geſtruftive So 


gr 


acftruftive creatures; which J muſt beg you wil 


1 % 1 


lay before the ſociety at their next W. vith 
my moſt * n 


Your moſt humble ſervant, | 


JAMES BERNARD, 
omen cu, Jul 1 1797, 7 8 
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ArTrICLE XXVIL 


On the be lj of the foregoing. Article, Planting G5 


N N 179. 
six, | | 


I Have taken every. opportunity of enquiring into 
the matters ſtated in your letter of the goth of 


July. Some injury, as I have been informed, was 


done by ſquirrels to the fir plantations of Lord 
Arundell, of Wardour, as much as ten or twelve 
years ago. The plantations of the Earl of Aileſbury, 


at Tottenham-park, have alſo been attacked in like 
manner. The damage complained of is, however, 
I believe, far from being general; nor have I heard 


of it ia ſo great a degree as that which you mention. 


0. 


= have — made this «regu. 


* 


wh 4 of 6 de for a navies ; was, 5 


know, conſidered as an object of great national 
importance by John Pitt, eſq; late ſurveyor- general 
of the King's woods and foreſts; who directed his 
attention to planting part of choſe unprofitable lands, 
Near twenty years ago he ſelected two thouſand | 
acres for planting i in different parts. of the Foreſt of 
Dean, and one thouſand acres in the New Foreſt. 
The land was incloſed for that purpoſe at a very 


| have ſeen part of thoſe plantations in the New r- 
Foreſt, and have been well informed reſpecting the 


pear to have been neglected, 8 to e 
and are now in a deplorable ne. 


The 1 of timber in — 6 oak timber 
n particular, is, I fear, much on the decline. Rough 
ncultivated land is the natural nurſery of a young 
ak; but every ſoil is not well adapted to its growth. 
When ſuitable land is farmed out, an induſtrious 
tenant will probably clear, and bring it into cultiva-- 
ton. If leſt in its uncultivated ſtate, cattle are 
urned in, and * the young plants. It has 

. gene rally. * 


conſiderable expence. - Since receiving your letter 


remainder, I am truly ſorry to add, that they ap- 


( 5 


*% 


- 
7 * ” $4 
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8 


thrice, when very young, and each time cutting of 
the tap or principal root, en 
es eee 5 0g 


It is not merely the giving orders for a number of 


it flouriſh, . There are few ſorts of timber proper 
for hedge-rows, Perhaps elm generally ſucceeds 
the beſt, and does the leaft damage to quiek-fences. 

-When a hedge is new plaſhed, the labourer cuts off 


Fey 


informed me that by removing an dak twice or 


— 


 Irfeldom Ane aber Bader is raiſed 0 on * 
Jer out to tenants to cultivate, except particular 
attention be paid to it by the landlord or his ſteward, 


trees to be planted that I mean, The man who 
ſucceeds muſt plant that which is ſuitable: to the ſoil, 
preſerve it from damage, and take pleaſure in ſeeing 


many young ſaplings, which would, if let ſtand; make 
timber. It is good policy to give theſe men a ſmall 
gratuity for every dozen of ſaplings that they. ſpare. 
This is actually practiſed on the eſtate of the Marquis 
of Bath, through the good conduct of his ſteward, 
one of our worthy and very intelligent members. 
"After trees are planted, or led up in this manner, it 


e 1 . to preſerves them. They 
ay 


| frequently ſpoiled for timber by being „ 
hrouded; or headed, by the farmer or his ſervants, 


The timber which is raiſed belongs to the landlord; =» 
por is it the intereſt of the tenant to encourage its 


growth. The dropping of trees frequently deſtroys | 


| his quick fences, and their ſhade conſiderably injures. 
lis land, When a tree is converted to a pollard, 


by taking off the head, or mutilated by lopping or 
trouding, it does leſs injury, and the farmer has 


generally the privilege of taking the lops and ſhrouds 


for his own uſe, A ſtrict attention, with proper 5 
covenants in the leaſe, may prevent theſe abuſes. ; 


0n the contrary, tenants who carefully nit up 


young timber ſhould be encouraged by rewards, or 
allowances ; or by een WE OO 


AM their uſe,” ; 5 


As the an bf chu on e 1 


itention than it generally receives, and the royal 


freſts have, I fear, been too much neglected, i it is 
| to noblemen and gentlemen who hold large tracts 175 
of wood-land in demeſne that poſterity muſt be in- 


ebted for this moſt valuable article. In the ma- 
wgement of this ſork vf property there are, however, 


eee The firſt 


3 cattle e ur „ 
young ſhoots, or rubbing againſt them and aro. Ou 
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a : . a free circulation Tor air between the extreme pern of 
„ branches. Even in hedge- rows, where they | 
1 bare che füll beneßt of the air on two, ſides, trees f 
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TT has been obſerved 4 vans in Lhe 


Aileſbury!s platitations, particularly, Scotch fin, Ger 
have been barked in the manner deſcribed in your plan 

. *  eirgular etter; generally at the bottom of the leader uſe 
| of each branch; the ground under ſome of the 1 tl 
trees has been covered with the woody. parts that d 

A have been cheped, in in ſuch quantities, that apeck cela 

or more might be collected under one tree. This ee 
miſchief has been found to be more frequent, i in horſ 

ſeaſons when there has been a large breed df fquir- gor 


reh, and at a time when it may be ſuppoſed their 
autumnal collections have been exhauſted; and 

about four years ago, when ſquirrels were uncom- 
© monly numerous about Tottenham-park, upwards 


'— of fifty trees, called Hornbeam, were barked inche . 
trunks and branches a conſiderable way down, I *** 
which occaſioned moſt of them to die. The in- A 

Jury we at firſt. ſuppoſed to have been done by 3 | 
-  racoon, which eſcaped from 2 gentleman s houſe in pa 
mie neighbourhood, and went towards Tottenham | 
„ but I do nor find there was any good ground 24 


for believing ſo much execution could have been 
| . e "- This 


_ 7 4 e 
ru miſchich, however, in 1 4 


riſon with that done to the plantations af the gen- 
eeman alludęd to by your letter, "Plantations here 


ue ſuffered much more. material injury, by not 

vd WY laing bern properly thinned on growing up. 

Is, Gentlemen, whoſe: diſpoſition leads them to make 

our WY plantations, have ſeldom reſolution enough to make 

der uſe of the ax as they enlarge, and the conſequence OT 

the s that the trees run each other up into firiplings, -, ö 

t nd ſeldom if ever make fine timber; yet it i ne- 
ck efary they, ſhould at firſt be planted pretty thick, E 
his Wl epecially in — ſituations for ſhelter; and i Y 
in borſe cheſnut, Scotch fir, ſycamore, and other faſt- 

ic» WY growing trees of ſmall value as timber, are planted - 

eir nith better kinds of trees, they will-pay well to be 

nd Sa e I 
ds Ewa 
he Lata Me to mY” Fg except on fome | parts of N 

n, the eſtate of Lord Aileſbury, who for the laſt thirty 1 
5 or forty years has paid unremitting attention to 
5 tis important article, the ſtate. of oak and other '  _ } 
un nber in this neighbourhood is not to be boaſted = - 
* of; and even on his manors, it is ſometimes a diffi- 1 
id alt matter to prevent the lopping and pollarding l 
n Wt nber-trees, e ol which dl burn | 
recen. ;,; 


deighbourhood, has been inconfiderable, i in compa- Z fe "I 


. CT as 15 | 
been Sndebys attended to. Landa 1555 
ing they have little chance of living to cur" down 
and ſell the tree they are at the expence of p intlne, 
do not often conſider, that their eſtate is” notyith- 
| flanding increaſed in value and improved in Beth 
by being well platted, and conſequently would at 
any time fell for abundantly more than would lep 
them the firſt expence. of planting wic intereſt 
But tenants for life or years have tio gfeat induce- 
ment toi improvements of this ſortz onthe contrary, 
they would incumber their lands withoutlny profit 
and this generally occaſions them to be as backyard 
in raiſing timber, as they are induſtrio s in pollacd- 
+: e On. 


be. . his tenants engage to plant and pre- 
ſerve a certain number of trees yearly, in proportion 
to che ſize of their eſtates ; but even this is ot fully 
complied with, and he has lately employed a perſon 
to go over his farms, to ſeek out the fitteſt places 
in hedge-rows, &c. for planting, and afterwards ſent 
plants from his own nurſeries, and had them planted. 
The fame perſon . marks. for 5 reſerves. any ſelf- 


— Planted trees. he can find in i the coppices and hedge- 
rows that come in courſe for cutting, to fave N 


don being <p donn with the underwood. : = 


"+ 6:4, 


The ſoil 20 Ges of the u W b 11 
bert fufficient depth to produce fine oak nr] | 
mhere it does grow: well, as in Savernake-foreſt, 1 
tems peculiarly well adapted for knee · timber; ; bur 
fom the want of water- carriage, and of a purchaſer 
x hand; many a valuable lot of good knee · timber 
$ aſed for che moſt re PR! of re, 7 

ir pale, dee. e : 15 15 


4 
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As1 bing ho — in _ al in 1 10 can 
am no judgment i in what reſpect Spaniſh-cheſtur,. 


ak, Spaniſh cheſiiut, I have underitood to be 


poning tree, except while young; 1 believe it re- 
quires nearly as good a ſoil, and it does not do well 
ncept in ſheltered ſituations, and is apt to ſhoot | 
out in ſeveral ſtems from the bottom; which muſt - 
ard and weaken the growth of the plant, till one, 
tader overpowers. and deſtroys the other ſhoots. 
h Lord Aileſbury's plantations the Spaniſh cheſ; nut ö 
us run up wich other trees, and makes a prett7 
theftable appearance; but where it grows _ 
its generally ſtunted. There are ſeveral of theſe 
bees in Brimſlade· lawn, near Burbage, the ae 
owhich meaſures 13 feet 2 inches round the ſtern, © 
ir four feet from the ground, e the top makes | 
Ver. VI. EI noe. Þ on.” Os 


DP IBSRESSES EE 


. 3 
n 
12 


tn, or larchy, may be ſubſtituted to advantage for : 


rally as good as oak; but it is not a much faſter 5 8 


* 


* 


which the above circumſtances, as well as that « 
K 


almoſt every latch may be ſeen above the reſt of 
| the trees. It grows well, even upon thin, gravelly, i 
or heathy land. The-ſtem is ſtraight and clean; | 
and the deal it cuts into is nearly, if not quite, 2 
Et a e 


3 24. 1 
R 165. 
poſe our climate is too cold for this kind of timber, 


Elm, where the foil is fuired to it is 4 very pro- 


 fitable tree; it does beſt in ſandy land; may be 
— planted in hedge-rows with leſs injury to the quick- 
- hedge than any other tree; and when once planted, 
the ſucceſſion may without trouble, and with yen 


little care, be continued for ever, by ſuffering the 
ſhoots that riſe ſpontaneouſly from the roots to grow 
vp; and this tree has not the property of burning 


 green—it is however the almoſt univerſal praflice 


of farmers to ſtrip off its branches, which. not only 


extremely disfigures, but greatly * * 


* not be luſfered. 


Auto larch, froin PRO I 5 made 
and heard, it ſeems clear, that it is. one of the moſt 


profitable trees that grows. In Lord Aileſbury's 


plantations, where it has been raiſed with other firs, 


4 ; |; 
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y be 


e Wis Ma iN 6 ab Rh but, ac 
þ intended to be planted the enfui Winter win 


ſh chefnüt. The und is b „ 
to the ol timber , 


time, with his other eren in the I — 
, become a moſt valuable addition to the pro- 
erty of his Lordſhip's ſucceſſors, a an ornament | 6 
ke neighbourhood, and a 
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P.s. Lord Aileſbury PORE che GmeHttem 
(planting or'hls Yorkſhire eſtate, where oak im. 
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*  geous to this kingdom in . and a ane to 
that iſland i in particular, „ 


4 3505 1 | Akriouy XXIX. 


| ＋ a Society ſo minenty diſtinguiſhed! 6 it 
] 


b quences as yours, every addreſs ought to contain 

ſomething conducive to the good of mankind, If 

the following come not ſo recommended, i it deſerves 
at leaſt the * of a good ; intention. 


than 61* N. L. and as it lies in an oblique direc- 


is variable, from 6 miles to 20. It is compoſed of 

a number of iſles interſected by ſounds and firths, 
which are ſtored with an abundant variety of fiſh; 
and the harbours art the beſt ; in Europe. I he {ea 


L as 5 


Os Shetland or Zetland Cheep and Pat 


To Thy BATH: AGRICUL'TURE SOCIETY, 


N 4 
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audable exertions , and its beneficial conle- 


The ſubject is the celebrated. Zetland Waal 
with a ſcheme the moſt likely to make it advants- 


Zetland extends from more chan 59 to more 


tion is conſiderably longer than a degree; ita breadih 


is very . eſpecially in winter, when 0 paß 


a is 


J 


| 800 who depend upon the ſummer fiſhing, and 
| knitting of ſtockings, for their ſcanty and precarious - 


on condition of ſome perſonal ſervices, and all their 
product at a ſmall price in the option of the buyers, 


| vices at about Sooke. for The or 5 boats with fix 5 
men each. SW | | Ks © „ 5 


being kept 1 and they, deſpairing of independence, , | 


| f 1 e , 
%% i M. 
0 5 : ' bY > | B+ is 55 | 
— over a Set part of the land, Jad! ren- e 


ters the graſs peculiarly good for feeding: this 
likewiſe prevents the ſhow from lying long'd +5 1 
N grounds but entirely mars the growth of — 

It is inhabited by about twenty thouſand 50 1 


5 
2 


ſibliſtence; ' the iſh is ſent to Barcelona, Leghorn,  _ 
o Hamburgh ; and the ſtockings ſold to the Ty >, 
fiſhermen, or ſent to Hamburgh; and the fine | 
fockings to Edinburgh, where they ſell Toon three. 
hllngs to one guinea and a half a pair, 


„ f 1 4 75 


The adit 1er their lands from year to year, 1 25 


who are often tackſmen, and rent the people s ſer- ; 55 


The people a are « by to be 3 che a He of. 1 | 
which is, that the landholders, by a barbarous policy, | _ 

and by a variety of means, contrive to bring, them . 
no debt, to prevent their leaving their country; 
N. B. Few of the people can either write or 
number ; for the ſame policy prevents good ſchools, ' 


become a and indolent. 4 5 
_ ** ff. 


to few diſcaſes; pry pt edn Each 
| theep has about two pounds of wool, ane: ſpurth of 
which is very fine; the hatters in Edinburgh haye 
5 offered four or five ſhillings per pound for it, but it 
ſells at one ſhilling per pound. The oldeſt eyes 
have the fineſt wool, but the coarſeſt is thought fine 
_ inScotland. . I have heard that the ſame breed of 
ſheep may be found in Ireland and Herefordſhite; 
but litle diſtinguiſhed by the finencls of their nod, 


The number · of ſheep 1 may be about ninety thou- 
| ſand, but might be increa/ed to four times that num- 
ber; to point out the means of which was the hie 


Kelm of di en e e 
[The cauſes of es un e „ 


If. The landbolders ſubdivide their lands 6 

often for the purpoſe: of getting a number of fiſhers, 
LN. B. Six acres is a large farm] — that few tenants 
are rich enough to purchaſe ſheep, wherefore the 
maſter gives them ſome in fteelbow,, that is, the te- 
nant keeps them, and the maſter has the half of all It 
the product; but as he never claims the dead, the Wh e 

tenants, Urged by hunger and diſpirited by opprel- 
ſion, often fd ſheep dead by accidents unknown,” BY have 


e Tu dend unzcgountable, | 26h. Th 


FFT A 


ther 


ect 
ach 
þ of 
have 
ut it 


(he omen > 


Sb * 7 
44h. The maſter 
rie in e e br 


prevent a true account, e e 


the hills, FC 
A 


. 2 
- 5 . * 


3). ant hi ies Sg ey 
rin ſpring and forne are ſmothered or drowned. 
none; OI OE OY 


uhh. PR tenants ſeldom Seine money from. 
theſe manopolizing maſters, they are forced to al 
their ſtock. Oy to IE neceliies. 


%- " 


905. From a ſhort- Gghtednef ena to this 


people, they ſeldom look beyond the emjoyments 


of the day. Cauſe: As ſoon as a farmer is thri- 
ring, he gets a warning to remove, and muſt buy 


lis peace wp x fon of money 1 to . 


1 oY OOO, 


| pit 3 
* - 


3 premiums: SM 3 offered to encou· 55 


| rage breeding; but as the landholders diſtribute |. 


theſe, no ſhare is allotted to the farmers, who alone c 


have the 2 of giving! effect 0 N deſigns. 


| J * / * 
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. e | aw 
0 
4 \ 7 . : * 
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F 


year's leaſe of as many ſcattalds ( paſture-grounds) 
as poſſible, with all the ſheep upon them. Let 
ſome ſhepherds be gat from Scotland, (L would not 
truſt a Zetlander) who know the management of 
ſheep in ſnowy hills, and who could be truſted with 


land, for veſt-pieces, &c. &c. By this their/num- 


there are * conjectures but I am of opinion, 


12 any company Ci chickens huſh ten or n 


another's property. Let there be wool · ſorter got; 
and as the Zetlanders are the beſt ſpinners in Bri 
gain, let the wool be ſpun, and yarn ſent to Eng- 


bers would increaſe, and the overplus would belong * 
to the company; and it would become- beneficial is 
to the iſland in giving employment do the poor, | boy 
many of whom are now ſtarving for want. Even ob 


other branches of trade might be carried on by the 
ſame company to their own and the country's mu- 
tual advantage an account of which 1 will N 


give, if ever it be e. | 
| 


7 


| on THE FINENESS or WOOL, 55 5 
F or the ſuperior e of the Zetland wool, 


there 


The next I wth conceive, to 4 5 5 ms oi” . 
| the paſture; which, by its proximity to the ſea, is . 
ſtrongly impregnated by ſalt particles, carried up by 

| the vinds ; becauſe the graſs. on head- lands and 
| banks is ſoft and cloſe, different from the inland - - 
or, meadow graſs, and the ſheep are fond. of it; 
and becauſe it is known that a daily ſupply of 
falt is given to the Spaniſh ſheep at the watering- 
places; and it is e to contribute to the fine 75 
neſs of the vol. RW. . 


Another ad is, their ht the ook! or ale. 
lowing it to fall off ;—this may be confirmed by 
obſerving _ the oldeſt ewes haye the fineſt wol. 


Another great cauſe is, their northern 1 ; 
for all animals have more hair than in Scotland, ag 
horſes, cows, &c. Cats, rabbits, and otters, | W 
finer fur. And however ridiculous it may appear, 5 
even ſwine have hair on certain parts of the boſx. 


\ 


Now, as all this is probable, an experiment 3 2 
' ilar to that in Scotland might be made, by fing 
4 a , | - ; Fa. | . | Fo upon N 1. a 


Te 


77 * 5 
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3 
Wales, Devonſhire, or Cornwall, where the ſheep 


» * ” 
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+ | could be allowed to feed as in Zetlandz and by the 


4 77 © - Increaſe conſequent on wack care, TI 
* mukiply to a great number. 77 | 


e i SLICE 


mountains during fummer, and in the low. land in 


winter; but as this laſt ſeems impracticable, I ſhall 

: only obſerve, that the temperature which the Spa- 

nmaiſm ſheep enjoy, is thought to be the reaſon that the 

1 E 
e ee e coultrye 


| By means ofthe Ger 
provement, 1 ify not a new ſtock, Ob ewe 


N.. Five or fix ſheep of the Zedand bre 
e nne 


if neceſſary. | . 
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would be too much to be fol- 

The 
bang a SC” tumipo, made me laſt year 
plant eight acres with a plough, with which I 
them out of the ground in October, and carted 
into one end of a barn rather in a wet bad ſtate, aa 
I was in athurry to ſow wheat in the land, and there „ 1 
was no proſpeſt of dry weather. I think 1 had 6 | 


* 


„70 tons, which 1 could haye ſent to Briftol for | 

_ WHY #bout 158. per ton, and p | — . 
| 20s, per ton, if 1 had fold them; but 1 7 
trying the experiment of feeding my ſtock with - -  _ | | 
them, and accordingly EF: preſerved them with once 8 1 
| pg till ede and then W to give them 15 0 | 
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| . and they all ate them greedily, and 


wy 
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ITS 


. ages and 


1 


| lookedn tter than uſual; -ſo'that Lchidk thee 
potatoes will Nan the ſaying of hay and other 
ſood, and in the increaſe of manure, about 208. per 
ton, anch be alxays in future a good reſource incaſe 
of a dry ſummer, a ſeareity of hay, and failure of 
my turnip crops. But near great cities, where 40s, | 
per "ton may | be made of them, and manute brought 
home from thence, the advantage of my practice 
Will be leſs; and I confeſs. I am diſappointed in not 
being able to get my ſheep to cat much of them, 
which I have endeavoured to force them to do in 
this way: —I have folded ſome ſheep and lambs in an 
old garden where there are ſome laurels, lauruſtinj, | 
box, and yews, hut very little poor moſly graſs; and 
there I have for ſome weeks fed, them on mangel- 
wurzel, roota - baga, or Swediſh turnips, cabbages, 
Potatoes, carrots, parſnips, ivy leaves, and a little 
hay. They prefer each of thoſe things to potatoes, 
and eat all the evergreen ſhrubs, except box, which 
being bitter, they will not taſte it; they eat ſome of 
the potatoes, and would probably eat more, if they 
a * bungry, and left a ae en. 


Doddor Pi Phi $055" . had avi lad oh 
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1 had laſt year e 5 tons an aere of bees ; 


cabbages, which will yield great plenty in Decem 


January, and February, and they may be ſucceeded 7 
| by mangel-wurzel and potatoes, and theſe by roota- © 
baga, and turnip-rooted' cabbage, mac bear froſt 


2 $4, 
PF; 1 — . 2 
Pens Th 1 


much bun ms common. 1 


Sheep ane yt of food #ieg"ahs tor AW ch | 
but hunger will bring them to eat moſt things fit 
fot them. | They are remark ably. fond of Toota-baga, Bus 
dich are leſs ſpungy and more ſolid and ſweet than 
the common turnip in April. 1 have this year kept 8 


them very good in the ground till T had a good bite 


of yetches, elover, and rye-graſs; the leaf is ſmooth | 


A 20A | 


00 ſood, hich: [may 795 NN, A i | 
lke potatgess, and wheat ſown. m the land, which 15 9 

certainly a great advantage, ret the n ue | 
of naked or barren ae Bong: cf T : 7 rae 
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like the cabbage tribe, and the helps are aw” . | 
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When I was writing this; 1 | found in your aipnd, 
volume, p. 262, a letter from Mr. Wimpey, recom:⸗ 
mending the houſeing of ſheep and lambs in winter, 
to avoid a kind of, 4 IeEY which Kills a great 
| | | 20 number 
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"FIR RC SO TOR TE 


| Frogger gp 
them with tar, butter and garlick, which makes them 
lux for a day or two, They have a cuſtomin Lan- 


| ofthe 21ſt for which 1 chank you, and ſhall add 
| few lines in anſwer to your queries. | 9 Eb 


A 
er + ofthe fi g ON 


eaſhire, of rubbing tar and butter on the ſkins of 
ſheep, which they call falving, to thicken the wool, 
and preſerve them from the ſcab. T have not heard 
o 


After writing the above, I receiyed your fuer 


* 
1 had my roota-bags from a principal bellen | Bri 

in London, very good, and have preſerved fome Wl i: 

for ſeed, as I ſhall of thoſe r ye bre 

| as to ſend me. I ke to try every thing new, and Ing 
A therefore wiſh to have ſome of the inowing tab- | tho 
| bage, mentioned by Sir T. Beevor in your laſt are 
volume. My Carolina . all us MET ter i | ver 

| Has no merit. + | her 
"The | een en in es cd 966 1 1 
Wales are ſo remote from, that they have no inter- * 
courſe with, each other; nor have thoſe of different Wl * 
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ant of public ſpirit, ſo that improvements go on 
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A ae. 
have a ſociety for promoting agriculture, and other 
improvements for their local advantages, in which 
the general good will neceſſarily be involved. In 
Breconſhire there has been one above 30 years; we 
ae eee 
there ſhould be a county in the iſland without a funk 
niſed by the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the affluent, 
to promote ſuch objects of public utility as the 
mjority of the ſubſcribers approve; but there is a 
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vey Covi men 
ng nn Ne 
The vale. of this county, 
briſtol channel, far exceads apy ccher vala'is Wilts: / 
in extent and fertility, We have a very good 
breed of horſes, cattle, and ſheep, and are improv- 
ing; but in the north-ſide of the county, there ars 
thouſands of acres of heathy hills, where all animals 
re nearly in a ſtate of nature. The people livg in 
very narrow valleys, and are- moſtly employed in 
herding their ſmall horſes, cattle, and ſheep, on the 
| hills; to the breed of which they give no attention, 
u they pay very little for their paſture, Their 
| great difficulty is to preſerve them. in winter; they 
houſe the ee enn enn, 
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| towy many FG and 1 have knoun one e 
| loſe above 500 lambs in one ſpring, and be ſeveral 
years breeding a freſh ſtock on the ſame hills, 'as 
thoſe brought from other hills would not ſtay on his 
ſheep-walks, and moſt of his nei ighbours ſuffered by 
the ſame cauſe and had none to ſpare. Theſe ſheep | 
yield about one pound of wool each, which is made 

more hairy by being expoſed to rain and ſnow. 


| F 


1 think "Ws ſmall ſheep, ſhort 1 paſture and 
| ſhelter from rain and ſnow, are all eſſential to pro- 
-duce very fine wool; but the ſize, of the 'animals 
muſt ſuit the richneſs of land, to yield the farmer 
profit, and that muſt ever be his firſt conſideration, 
Tithe, and the indolence and infidelity of ſervants, 
will ever be a great diſcouragement to gentlemen in 
farming, though I believe there never were ſo many 
gentlemen farmers. as at this time; and that moſt of | 
the modern improvements have been made by them. 
Let the partial and unjuſt law of tithe be aboliſhed, 
and an equal pound -rrate ſubſtituted; and let all 
owners of eſtates have a power to grant the terre 
| tenant a leaſe for 21 or even 14 years; and let a 
general incloſing and road bill be paſſed, without 
 facrificing the intereſt of the publick to the emolu- 
ment of the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 


and his 3 and i . in this iſland 
| would 
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"2 % 1 = 
would ably 80 on rapidly, beyond our mot fi 


pine expeCtatios, and inſtead of encouraging tbe 25 | 
uinoũs practice of gambling, by giving Kings 

plates Dust; a pretence of i improving the breed of = 

horſes; let the government give a certain ſum (in 


wroportion to the amount of the land-tax in each 


te gentlemen to meet and exert themſelves, as it 


ad ſheep will always be too profitable to be neg - 


oa more general and 1 9 88 knowledge of facts. 


- 


Vou, VI. f . _ the 


wunty) upon condition that double or treble that 
im be raiſed by the inhabitants, and applied 1 
nprove agriculture, and other objects of pub- es 
kk utility there, and it would then ſtimulate . 


would be a diſgrace to loſe the publick bounty, 5 
trough their own indolence and want of patriotiſm. 3 
The national advantages of incloſures, inſtead of _ 
nds and race-grounds, would then ſoon be better . 
ended to and underſtood. There would always _ 
e wo much land unincloſed on the tops of hills, 


ed, if it were poſſible to incloſe the more level 
parts of the whole iſland; ſo that the objection to 
«doſing on account of ſheep-walks, and alſo on 
{count of the poor, (who are much more wretched _ 
br want of work near commons, than where all the 
nd is incloſed;) is futile and ill-founded, for want 


The arable Gatimer is a very uſeful member of o- 7 
ey; he employs twenty times as * people aa 


5 


tor 


the pracier, und ten times as many as the di 
man, on a farm of equal value; furniſhes pre 
tionably more of the neceſſaries of life; andok 
| hays out from x to fl. per acrejn ploughing, lin 
and feeding an acre of wheat; Wee 1 
aeut it the rectorꝰ comes and fiveeps d one-tend 
of his crop, when the remainder is much tao linie 
to repay him his expences. Is there any equity, « 
ſhadow of juſtice in this? Why ſhould this laburioui 
induſtrious man pay five times, and in ſomt 
ten times as much as his e 
ſermon preached to him once a week, by an i 
moral curate, who is often hired by the able 
rector for one-cighth or one · tenth of the 3 
the living? And what is ſtill more mortifying u 
tention is, that ecclefiaſtical corporations and 
impropriators live in luxury, vice, and folly, on the 
annum 
— woukl be quan 
pag aan ocean ages price of corn,” and en 
rich the country, than to reſtrain 

pay a bounty for importing what could * be 
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of This is confeſſedly a ſerious — I 
5 provements, and calls aloud fur a reformation. | Ci 
caſes, is not to be blamed ; he has the law — 


n to en. legal right. 
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„ ee 
| Exraft of letter fra a Gentleman. in Sao. 1 : 
5 concerning the RuTa-Baca, „ | 


„ 3 4 ITT. 


luced into this country the Ruta- DL, 
Bagg, or Swediſh Turnip, conceiving that it | 
be eqs rant Er food 


hich they; em the el the e . 


hence my experience of this Plant is moſtly con- | 
ined to the „„ „ 


* . 


The firſt Wi l inade G i. the year 1769 * 
e 55 


* 

1 £4 
11 
* 
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the quantity of ground planted was exactiy half; 


they ſeemed in general ſmaller than our common 
turnips, and longer, moſtly of the figure and fr 0 
a a quart bottle; but twice as heavy as a turnip 0 


confidently recommend them as of ſuperior flavour, 


turnips. My ſheep uniformly refuſed them as long 
as they could get other . ; this J did not 


1 


0: 95 1 


of ſowing. the ſeeds in my Gan U upon an hot; | 
ſome time about the 12th or 15th of April; about 
the roth of June I tranſplanted them into the field 
where T had turnips, carrots, and other drilled crops 


Scotch acre. It had been ploughed and/dunged i 
the uſual manner, the ſame as the reſt of the field 
where the turnips were ſown and drilled in the fame 
way into three feet ridges. About the beginning of 
July they were horſe-hoed and hand-hoed, and m 
 naged exactly the ſame as the turnips. I forgot te 
mention the plants were ſet nine inches ſeparate i 
the row, and not one of them fled _— root, 


te In winter I began taking up a FOR for my ably 


the ſame ſize. For their uſe for the table, I can 


ſo much ſo indeed, that after eating them none 0 0 
my N * taſte r other: mn . 

«] cried my cows Sid my Fitting oxen with 
them, and they ate them as readily as the common 


Wonder 


| TY } 


t 25 1 


dem to eat a root fo much des 211 dh 


* ? 0 * 


be ſafe from being eaten up; they lay there entirely 


found them quite as good as thoſe we had eaten in 
November. This trial abundantly convinces me 


of March thro' all April, very hard and ſevere ſtorms 
ef froſt and ſhow with little or no intermiſſion, 


that they might grow larger if ſown on the place 


be ſown the firſt week in June, i in drills of three 


if 
non feet, and laid out the plants like common turnips; ; 
ong e event anſwered my expectation the roats were 
not conſiderably larger than laſt year, although ſown on 


a as al my ſheep are fix nk fore OS 
old, and their want of teeth makes it difficult for 4 


0 «To wy 11 the "ERS Pa hand ale 
being taken up, I had a few pulled in November 
one half cart- load J put up in ſand in a barn; and 
the reſt I laid upon a graſs-walk'in my garden, to 


apoſed to the weather until April, when they were 
juſt as good, and the cattle ate them juſt as well, as 


i they had been freſh; thoſe in the barn were juſt 
the ſame; we had them both at our own table, and 


ol their hardineſs, as we had in 1789, from the 1 5th 


In 1790, there was no froſt, Imagining this a 
year that the tranſplanting was troubleſome, and 


where they were to ſtand, I cauſed half an acre to 
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much worſe ground. Except what was uſed for the 
table, the whole was pulled up the 20th or 2gth of 
March, and laid in heaps in the barn yard, entirely 
uncovered from the weather, and were givent to my 
7, gone. Ta they lated abrutalyobnaaN 
| was of the greateſt advantage to me, for the mild- 
neſs of the weather cauſed all our turnips to ſeed, 
and having no graſs, our cattle were ſtarving, 


« On the whole, I am already of opinion 1 that the 
Ruta-Baga is a moſt valuable root; whether it be 
uſed by taking up a quantity previous to a ſtorm of 
ſnow, when the other turnips cannot be got. at, or 
by pulling vp in ſpring and laid by, to be uſe] 
after our common turnips are gone.” | 
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Anriels XXXII. 


On dune, Making—ond the Author's Pall 
on Dairying. 
TO THE SECRETARY. 
| Sin, ny | 
7 or Abe the time I publiſhed the ſerond edi- 
| tion of Dairying Exemplifed, being ſoon after 
the death of my good friend Mr, Rack, w who was 


earneſt for the ſuccels of i it, as he thought it had f 
tendency 


* 


B 


— 1 ds direged 1 — 
p the Secretary of the Bath Agriculture Society, I ud 
mentioning how deſirous Mr. Rack, with wum 
jad exchanged ſeveral letters on the ſubject, wat, 

fr the publiſhing an edition on dairying alone, (my 
firſt having contained a treatiſe on orchards, and on 

rgetation) which he thought, as it would com . 
cheaper, would be an inducement/to huſbandmen © _- 

and dairy- women to purchaſe, and apply it. I did 

apect the Society would have ordered ſome of 
them, as Mr, Rack aſſured me they highly approved 
of the work, and deſired him to ſignify the fame ta 1 
me; and alſo that they would take care to have Þ}| 
hem diſperſed as much as lay in their power, for | Tl 

publick benefit, I ſhould have ſent one hundred 
topies to Mr. Rack, if he had lived till after the _ © 
were publiſhed, He had at different times ſome 1 42 
vhere he thought they would be uſeful. © Meflrs, E 
Wilkes, of Leiceſterſhire, who I expect many of + "Fl 


the Society are acquainted with, ordered one hun- ; 
nd of mee ſeveral dozens of the. - 
- Lately rentibgria tho 1 to the Monthly : 12 


Review ſome remarks from a publication on the 
Phyſical and chemical properties of milk, tranſlated. 


| from * F rench, I Was led to take notice of their 
W 
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experiments ating ſome things 2 in my 


wh; frenad edition, concerning butter, as their remarks 
in many reſpects confirm the opinion I ventured to 


publiſh; and this encourages me to give my farther 


thoughts thereon to the Society, which I wiſh you 


to communicate to them, as I think all people 


— 


ſhould render every endeayour in their power to 


promote publick advantage; and as butter is nov 
become of univerſal conſequence, from its very ge- 


neral uſe, and many juſt complaints are made by 
dealers in it, of an improper management in the 
making of it, which cauſes it very ſoon to tum 
rancid, and often become of a very foul nature when 


\caſked up for trade, and is what I could never meet 
with any body who could give a rational account of, 


In my ſecond edition I mentianed it as my opinion, 


that the cauſe of butter ſoon becoming rancid and 


foul, was, in general, from heating the milk when 
ſet up, in order to increaſe the quantity of cream; 


a method which 1 underſtand is generally uſed in 
maſt counties that make butter for wholeſale trade 
Thus by heating the oily particles of the cream, it 


becomes pinguid or greaſy; and it is well known 


that every fat ſubſtance that is heated will in a ſhort 
time become rancid or reezey; as bacon does, ſo 
far as the heat gets into it. And it is from known 


Cauſes Ane that we gan fairly reaſon to effects 
From 
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ark Poa there is in milk an acid volatile alkaline; and | 7 
ed to an unctuous. particle, beſides other chemical proper :- 
nber tics; among the reſt, a fixed alkali; a muriatic or 

you ) briny acid; it is alſo remarked, that the volatile 

ole ſubſtance which flies off, and occaſions the particular 


odour, is peculiar to animal bodies; and although 


T to 

now from its volatility 1 it. eludes every enquiry into its 
ge · ppecifick nature, yet there is reaſon to imagine that 
e by it is a conſiſtent part of the 1 and eee 


: pot deſtitute of * IE, 


ol the volatile part of milk; but from which I ex- 


ion, ſuppoſed that churning effectuates a chemical | 
and WY change in the cream; and that the particles of 
hen Bl buttet cannot be produced by any other method ;— 


volatile particles to fly off, and ſets the cheeſy 


ade, particles more at liberty; they are apt to riſe with 
1, it the cream and i incorporate with it, which cauſes the 
Own butter in a very little time to become foul, and 


rancid, as I ſuppoſe the cheeſy particles ſoon ſepa- 


OM rate from the butter; which in a ſhort time makes 
"wn it foul, as it acquires more of the nature of butter» 
milk; that wall cream : that ries” without the aid of 


 warinths 


5s This is 2 firſt 50 I ever met with any account, 


pect many uſeful obſervations may be made. "If is 


that heating cream when on the milk, cauſes the ; 


From che publication before combrledzit . Des 
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* dean fret, will we ds in 

delicate butter, and may be preſerved ſweet for the 

longeſt time. From the method uſed of heating 

me milk is produced what is called clouted cream, 
1 which I ſuppoſe ſhould be termed clotted cream; ns 
S Fee eee the cher eee 
des, aimyz and If to any confiderabl 
degree, will diſſolve into a cheeſy or curdy ſub · 
ſtance, and-appear white and foul, as well as rank 
and bad taſted, and be affected with à diflolving 
quality ſomewhat like to the nature of flip curd in 
Cheeſe, which I have deſcribed in my book, as 
the greateſt evil that - attends cheeſe-making, and 
what has been "” taſk knowg Contr ig 


| ee. 


| The reaſon of offering my opinion to * «inks 
- concerning the improvement in making butter, was 

hee hint I mentioned above, concerning the quality 
of milk; and not having found any thing analagous 
to it in any author I have met with, regarding 
butter; and-being inclined to- urge my opinion that 
heating cream to make butter is a very improper 


Wa 


| and hurtful method, and what, ought to be diſcou- : 
; raged as much as poſſible, I imagined it cannot be 1 
done fo well as through a ſociety formed. for the 


eee of agriculcyre, | 


As 
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Wl be better known, and more ſet by. 35 
1 am, with due eſteem, your's, Ke. 
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Aaricus XXXIIL 


In a Letter to a FRIEND. 
WE SIR, 


| concerned i in ſome incloſure bills. Will you 
permit me to ſay a word or two reſpecting the ge- 


that 1 have obſerved, have univerſally been made 


5 F ; 7 „ 
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fiſt haying gone off very ſaon, I'bave ſome quan 155 1 85 
tity on hand, and I think it will be of great ſervice 5 
to dairying to have them diſperſed. I ſhall not 

publiſh another edition; as I am convinced that 
dairy- women and farmers are not people to writs 
for, I think twenty or thirty years hence the work 3 


Postan TWAMLET, ” 


Remarks on planting Inchfures, c. 1 
700 faid the . Fg you ſhould fhonty be 


neral mode of incloſing? The modern. incloſures 


with white-thorn, an article pretty and neat, - that : 
will thrive in moſt ſoils, and ſoon, make a fence 
yery deſipeable near a dwelling-houſe, being of all 
2 5 n 


— 


* 


| "A bee ſences moſt readily kept within narrow 


5 when its ſuperfluous branches will not repay the 


and in any form moſt pleaſing to the proprietor, 
but like all other live fences, will grow hollow at 
bottom, and from time to time require new making, 


labour: moreover it is eee — of 
any * fruit. fs 


The motives for incloſing op open fills are A 
utility and profit; therefore, as ſoon as it is deter- 
mined to divide the land, the ſecond conſideration 
is to divide it with materials that will be both pro 
fitable and uſeful, I have not the ſmalleſt doubt, 
but that if all the hedges in England had been ori- 
ginally planted in the moſt profitable manner, they 
would have for centuries paſt produced, and would 
continue to produce, beverage, and materials for a 
ſufficient ſupply of ſpirits, for the inhabitants of 
the whole kingdom; and likewiſe a ſufficiency. of 
' food for fattening all the hogs,“ and paying the 
expences of new making, as often as occaſion re- 
| quires; and all this without being more injurious 
to the land than, the hedges now in uſe. Will you 
; pardon my pointing out a mode, that I am per- 
ſuaded would produce all theſe advantages? ? 


| ' To obtain all theſe benefits, plant at the diſtance 
of every twelve, ſixteen, or twenty feet,” a a Spaniſh 
55 * Surely not all. . 

5 _ cheſqut, 


„ + of 
chefiuts midway plant a crab, midway betwdeh the. 
cheſnut and crab plant a common plumb-ftockz . 
midway between the ſeveral cheſinits; plumb, and 
crab ſtocks,” plant 2 white-thorn; hen theſe ſes _ - 
yeral plantations have been made three or four „ 
years, and are in a thriving ſtate, about the end.of OY be | 
February of March, cut them off with a ſharp knife, - _ 
about an inch or two from the ground; they will! 
then throw out many ſhoots; keep them well weededj * - Il 
and let them continue growing until the cheſnue il 
ſhoots are large enough for ſtakes and binders, } 
| which will be in about fix, ſeven, or eight years, 
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p according as the ſoil ſuits the plants; when the plants ” 

y ere formed into a hedge, for which there will bea 

q plentiful ſupply of ſteepers, ſtakes, and all the [= ; 

2 WT quilite materials; at the diſtance of every. hundred, FEET 

f hundred and fifty, or two hundred feet, or at whatever . 
f diſtance fancy leads you, leave a ſtraight handſome 1 


| ſhoot of the cheſnut, to grow into a tree; if you "oo 
pfefer timber, let it remain, and it will grow-into  _ 
2 good timber tree: if fruit, let it be grafted 9 0 
grafts from the beſt cheſnuts you can obtain; it 
vould be deſirable if you had an opportunity 9 
procure the grafts from Spain ; in like manner 
leave a ſtraight handſome ſhoot. of the-crab Rock, 0 
| and graft it with an apple; in like manner leave „ 3 ö 
e and graft it "with, a s Gun, or any , 
| good 


* 
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 "Kkewiſe peel off the rind, and thereby deſtroy the 


hand to repair any damages that may happen it i 
| therefore very proper to have in each corner of the 
field, a ſtock or two of cheſuuts for an occaſional 
arpin of Rakes, and Likewiſe a took or ewo of 


N 


e — likewiſe lese l 1 ndſon 
foot of the white · thorn, and graſt it with a mala 


| thus.will you have a very productive fruit-garien, 


chat will always continue, as you may perperually 


| renovate by leaving freſh ſtocks every ums the 
hedge is new made, without any waſte of ground, 
and a permanent hedge equalled by few, and by 


none excelled,” It is of conſequenee; as much is 


can be, to have the hedge on every ſide belonging 
to the ſame field; then, when che hedge is new 


ae the plough, which is the moſt" effectual pro- 
tmtectot, vill preſerve the whole fence without any 


expence ; artificial protection is very expenſive; and 


very uncertain; it is of material conſequence o 


Preſerve a neu- made hedge from the bite of cattle, 


rund perhaps nothing is more deſtructiue than cal 
p Which will go round a whole field and bite off every 
freſh ſhoot; aſſes are likewiſe peculiarly deſtructive, 


as they will not only bite off the freſh ſhoots, but 


ſeopers, Howloever firm and ſtrong a hedge may 
be, it will nevertheleſs give way to | violence, on 
which account it is neceſſary to have materials at 


3 * 
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di 3 of RENE this 3 5 
10 jeal loſs of ground, when in tillage, as the plug 
cannot reach the extremity of the angles; and ben 
in graGs it is beſt to have the angles a little rounded 
off, for a malicious bullock will frequently, when 


or force it through the hedges but ſhould it happen 
| that theſe ſupplies are not wanted, the wood of the 
cheſnut will amply repay the value of the ground, 
lt is neceſſary for every paſture field to have a ſup» 5 

ply of water, therefore if the foil is compact enough 
ehen water, a pond ſhould be dug in the loweſt 


re the water froen he oxhaling efodt of hs fun. 


| The all-bountiful Creator has fopplied che ce 
' vitha great variety of very productive vegetables, 
many of which require their peculiar foil and cli- 
| mate; many others will thrive in a variety of ſoils 
| and climates; many are now growing in the open 85 

ar in England, that at their firſt introduction were 


duty of man to aim at cxrending the bleflings of 

| Providence. 1 know the farmer will cry, © no, ng, 

ee I don't want to 
| 1 © tempt; | 


| i gets an underling into a corner, ſeverely gore it, 1 


| ſerve the banks, and the branches in a great mea- 


confined to the hot or green · houſe. It ſutely is the 125 


of ignorance. Were every field ſurrounded with 


a fine fruitful orchard near the farm- houſe; but on account of the 


Cat 


As idle to break down 4 W 
« fences.” Believe me, my dear Sir, it is the ery 


fruit, no one would need to trample oyer hedges for 
an handful; and no one would grudge his neighs 
bour or the thirſty traveller a gratification ſo eaſily 
ſupplied; the farmer would hardly turn his head to 
look at a perſon gathering a few apples, or picking 
a handful of plumbs; it is the ſcarcity of the com. 
modity that fills the mind of the farmer with theſe | 
puerile fears. I know a very ſmall /pariſh in the 
eaſtern; part of England, where the fruit in a fas. 
yourable year brings into the pariſh. a thouſand 
pounds ſterling; a ſum till lately (if not now) equal 
to the rent of the land; and much of this fruit 


gros along the hedge - rows, not in hedges planted 
in the manner herein deſcribed, but from trees 
planted alongſide the hedges, which are continually 
extended by freſh plantations every time the hedges 
are new made. A thouſandth part of 4 thouſand 


pounds will repay the expence of repairing many 
fractured hedges ; and twenty or thirty buſhels of 


A of the Soclety ebe Pera this article remarks, 
that he knows an eſtate-in Wales, which a few yeats ago ; 


miſerable ſcarcity of orchards, the owner thought himſelf obliged 


to deſtroy this, to prevent the depredations of his neighbours. 


Wretched ſtate of a country | whey the yer hee fs Gy | 
ROE e ee Fruit 


a * vw & yg - 
? - 


Derr 


fit per aere a1 ply ee u 2 dae 
wps might fob teveive from ORR. 


| 7 


Cheſniits Ws exceeding fine bod K+ 1510 or 


tous tliati potatoes, , For human food, Tbaſted 
defhuts are a principal part of the diet of the pea- 
lntry in Italy. Apples, almoſt every oe knows 
boy to uſe. If the produce of plumbs and medlars 
tould exceed the conſumption of the neighbouring ; 
uuns, they would prove ſufficient i in all probability 
kr bringing hogs to that degree of fatneſs neceſſary . 

Wir freſh or butcher's pork; if they exceeded that 
anſumption, the juice might be fermented and dif- 
iled, and would probably yield. a ſpirit ſuperior. in 
knour.to malt, and perhaps 1 not inferior. © FORD, 
2 or Welt-India rum. I 


* 2 z, - 
wa 


you 8 10 FN Al 8 65 rand - 
lg (I am afraid you will think) an unintereſting FR 
ktter, let me requeſt you not to charge it to my 
mity, but to my zeal in endeayouring to point out 
bme improvement in the preſent barren mode of 
Planting, ſo univerſally practiſed in this kingdom. 
Io one productive tree; an Hundred, if not a thou- 
ind, barren trees are planted; inſtead of the fir, the 555 


ach, the poplar, &c. why * * the cheſnut, Os 
| Tot, VI, wy _ | the 


ger cattle; and beyond all doubt mur fore 


(8 1 


the * or „ beech?—all. productive tr Tee 

I have known a ſingle walnut-tree produce forts 
bulhels in a year; if no other valuable uſe could be 

' found for them, would not ſwine fatten on them 
Would mankind but remove the veil of N 

from before their eyes, and view with a liberal at 

expanded mind the wonderful works of the great 

Creator in the vegetable world, what beauties, what 

treaſures would they behold! Food and raiment fo 

millions of their brethren, now pining in nakedneſs, 

+ wang miſery! _ 


15 8. TOS, 2208: . Oy 
25 P. §. 1 2 gentleman that lives n near ar Aſbfor 
in Kent, who has a grove of Spaniſh cheſnut-trees 
that ſupplies him with good fruit ſufficient for his 
family, and preſents ta his friends; and frequently 
yields a ſurplus that ſells for ſeven or eight pounds; 


N of the K contain a ſeven e or  cight tons o 


7, . 307. 1 1 
9 XXXIV. A 0 
o us cee as Fd for c 
eee THE SECRETARY, | 3 St 
sin, 8 7 5 2 * 7 7 1 1 1 


* b you with an account my an experi- 
ment on Rape treated as cabbage; to which L am 


acouraged by obſerving in your publication of 
pemiums for laſt year; that' your Society wiſhed 


he experiment made. In hopes hat my poor mite 
my not be unacceptable, I oe” for yur Kindly i 
rceiving this effort f a 


'Your very EYE hes ets 
ora J. RAWSON. 
Clfizaly, ar. 220 . AP: ww 


| HAVING from repeated fucceſsful experiments 
ſowing Rape on wheat, bere, or barley ſtubble, - 
(ploughed as ſoon. as poſſiblE after reaping the crop) 
8 nme e dee een its 


1 „ 2 
X 2 Pe 1 


[1 


Gen with rape; the plants came up, were very pro- 
miſing, and fit to put out the 20th of June, 1 
had prepared a ſeven-acre field, which had borne 
| potatoes two years, after being well manured wit 
the common clay gravel, and had it then in fine 
tilth for, turnips. As I had no conceptic 
rape would riſe to ſuch magnitude a as to injure the 
turnips, I marked outfurrows with one -furrow of the 
plough at ten feet aſunder; laid the rape plants at 
eighteen inches apart againſt the upright ſide of the 
futrow, and covered the roots by returning the 
earth which the plough had thrown out with eigh- 
teen inch hoes ; I then ſowed the whole field with 
turnip-ſced by a drilling-machine of twelve inches 
apart, and buſh-harrowed and rolled in the ſeed 
without injury to the rape plants. The rape ſuc- 
ceeded beyond any expeRtation I could have formed, 
ſo as to overfhade and injure the turnips for eigh- 
teen inches, at either ſide, which in the intermediate 
| ſpaces were a very fine crop; as nearly as I could 
calculate, two acres of the ſeven, were occupied by 
rape, and the remaining five by turnips; the rape 
continued to: flouriſh until the iſt of November, 
at which time it averaged upwards of twenty pounds 
per head, (ſeyeral came up to forty ;) ſuch was the 
amazing luxuriance of the crop, that I dreaded i its 


2 FE? the winter; and an. the iſt day ol 
1 y e - None 


L % 1 


\ovember put two hundred (large: wethers into an 
acloſure of thirteen acres: of light land, which had 
teen eaten bare, and began to give them the rape; 
hey immediately took to it with eagerneſs, and in 
lee days not a ſheep of the whole but would 
attack the carter for his breakfaſt; I continued to 
# it in profuſion without hay or any other food, 
ad it not only kept, but very much puſhed for- 
nard the 200 ſheep until the 1ſt of January, I 
then began with the five acres of turnips, which | 
(with the help of a quantity of hay) did not laſt the 
ſheep more than ſeven weeks, which evidently | 


of turnips, althoꝰ they were as good a crop as I ever 
law; and had the rape been planted in three · feet 
rows (the manner I now purpoſe to treat it) and 
properly earthed, I have no doubt it would have 
been, if poſſible, much greater. I kept in a walled 
jard twenty porkers from the firſt of September to 
the firſt. of January on the under leaves; they as 
nell as poultry of all kinds are exceedingly fond of 
t. I tried ſome Scotch cabbage, in the ſame ſitu- 
ation of the rape, but they did not average more 
than ſeven pounds per head; evidently rape will 
fouriſh where a cabbage would not exiſt; and 


alect i it. The numberleſs TE” of introdu- 
OI... 


bers that one acre of rape was equal to three acres 


drought, which is the bane of cabbage, will not f 5 


„„ 
en to turnjps and cabbage, (cho 
de es by nonicans in be h ang 
muſt be t to every intelligent huſbandman. 
| To drills, which I left uncut, ſtood the winter re. 
markably well; ſo that my fears were:groundles, 
and I have no doubt but rape will on trial be found 
to be the moſt profitable vegetable diſcovered, for 

n and a of a mouſe of nme 


5 ſhall We to ww?) one meta ami, which i 
that inſtead of my uſual. method of plaughing up 
the ſtubble, and ſowing rape · ſeed as herein fiſt 
mentioned, I am determined to ſow the ſeed. in 

prepared bed the firſt of July, and when the ſtubble 
ground is ploughed and harrowed in September, to 
put in the plants, which I am. convinced muſt give 
a ten- fold crop, and would greatly ſupply the far- 
mer's wants in April en or . an een 


crop of jel in agu. ett: 0 Wan; 
| Exyrnces of an tre 1H be TE a, 
One year's rent * WES, 
Three ploughings and harrowings 1707" WES. þ 
Three women ſetting the plants 6016 
Two men returning the earth with Fes Gags 
broad hoes _ - 0 = b 
A boy and cart attending the ſheep 9 weeks, - 3 


at 128, per week - * 
| Seed not worth charging 


1 11 


- PRODUCT: ag, 
a om . 


Yucking 64 acres of light land, very 8 8 


der profi beſides the belt pole dle. 3 T 6 


* 


it hould hom. cn the able = 3 . 


te beyond all moderate bounds. mam 


ble dur according to his own judgment. | 
ve 5 1 oj vis ate tratcr 
1 | 
* | Axrierz xxxv. e 
'On Maple Sugar os Ani, RIS 
|" 2:6:DO:/PMM(SROKATARYs:.5. 11147307465 1 


FRE” | 
HE FE Mapleis — tree we. he e 
in the interior parts of NantheA rene. ml; 
very common in particular f 


«a a o Ah 


| ltitude of 35 to 48 degrees; it does not t grow n near 
4 te ſca-coaſt, (at leaſt not in the middle or ſouthern 
a lates;) but at the diſtance of om: 100 to 150 


tpporting 10 porkers 4 months at 25. per m 4 0 8 


atening roo ſheep'g weeks: nn nne; MACH] 14 
being the lowelt joifting/price Ms 22 10 2 


three 7 „„ ng 10 0® 
2 7 2 i | e EF j 2 1 45 0 0 
"he batons. at . Dedut 7.18 6 


qprofitable experiment ; but like moſt others in new experiments, 
| ftretches too far in the eſtimate of profit. This article ſeems to 


— 


0 
direftly back from he Ee it is hund moe or le 
Al chrough the country, as far as the latitudes I hav 
mentioned, and I believe, to a greater exten both 


to the northward and ſouthward, and 8 farxo the 
weſtward „ —_ 


l been made from the trees . 
40 years paſt; but the country where thoſe trees 
abound being but thinly ſettled, until very lately, 
it has not been attended to farther than for a fey fa 
milies, to make ſufficient. for their own uſe, and 
until within theſe three or four years e 
* rr em 

In the ſummer of 1788 1 was in America, ad 
made an excurſion into the northweſt parts of Peni- 
ſylvania; at the diſtance-of about 100 miles from 
Philadelphia I firſt met with Maple Sugar, and 
from that time until within about the ſame diſtance 
at my return, the country people made uſe of no 
other. My curioſity was excited by finding it ſo 
ſimilar to the Weſt- India ſugar, and led me to 
make many enquities as to the manner of their 
making it, the quantity of ſap collected from each 
tree, the weight of fugar- it yielded, and various 
other particulars reſpecting it. The farmers being 
my poor: fan now ſeetlors, and not much 


accuſtomed 


2 353 82 
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SIS 
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82 
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— to weights or meaſures, | differed very | 
materially in their accounts, both as to'the q 

of ſap, and the ſugar it yielded, eſpecially as OP 
runs much more freely and in greater quantities 
ſome ſeaſons than in others. The reſult of my ſe- 
veral enquiries both in thoſe and other parts of the 
country, led me to conclude, that trees from 18 
to 30 inches diameter, which were the ſizes gene- 
rally tapped, upon the average yielded about forty 
gallons of fap, and this quantity about five pounds of 
ſugar ; the ſugar trees frequently growing on their 
beſt lands, when they wanted the ground cleared, 
made the farmers indifferent about preſerving them, 
and the common mode of tapping was by cutting a 
notch in the- tree with an ax, which was enlarged; 
by a freſh cut every year; the ſap was collected in 
vood troughs made on the ſpot from ſolid logs 


in their common pots'and kettles, handy to where 
it was collected. Where the trees were of value, 


and intended to be preſerved, ſome people apped 
them We- de ee rene —— | 


the hole panall hinge: The whole of the fap i is 5 8 
lected in fix or eight weeks, generally beginning to | 
run early in February, and to ceaſe by the laſt of 
March or early in April: this being a ſeaſon of the 


— 


hollowed out, and the ſap boiled down in the-wood = 


1 


ubm the — dani 
them to pay the greater attention to it, and the ex. 
pence of manufacturing being little more than their 
- labour, at a ſeaſon when time or labour is of leſs 
value to them than uſual, makes it à profitable 
undettaking; and it is ſuppoſed, when the manu- 
factory of pot- aſhes is more generally eſtabliſhed, 
the aſhes ariſing from the fuel uſed in boiling the 
ſugar, made into pot-aſhes, will, by increaſing thei 
profits, tend much to in e e . 
n. 1d eee har an 2 


11 has been ſaid in FRF ths W 
papers, that there were large tracts of land that 
produced upon the average fifty ſugar- maple trees 
per acre; my own obſervation maltes me think 
a otherwiſe; though I believe there may be ſound | 
tracts of 100, perhaps 1000 acres, connected toge- 
ther, that may produce all through from ten to fi- 
teen trees per acre; but to take the general face of 
. the country, for ten miles ſquare, I do not ſuppoſe 
a tract any where could be found to yield men 
eee ann | 


| | Onthe whole * appears n Ls 
af the ſugar-tree is not of ſufficient value to make it 


_— WF ww * 


we many of them from Mes 4 


b 316 1 


be grows -ontaneouſly, and where it ih Wund 
upon large tracts of land that muſt remain for ages 
before they can be fully uli 

of conſiderable advantage to the inhabitants of the 
country, and that the maki of ſugar from thoſe 


trees will become more and more an object of con- 
ſequence, and be taken up and carried on by people 
who will make a trade or buſineſs of it, although I 
do not expect America ever will make ſufficient for a 
their own. conſumption; it being an article in ſo | 
general uſe, the expenditure” will moſt probably” 


keep _— with the increaſe * — 


6. * off 
4 * 4 2 25 25 $ * 


The Pet tree grows « of all Gi as 1 : 


23 from three feet to three and à half or four feet 
diameter; and in the northweſt parts of Pennſylvania,” 


nent of their height, I Mal juſt mend ion that I had 
a white pine-re our down fo the purpoſe me. 
ſuring its height, and although not more than two 
ſeet diameter, it meaſured 146 feet high, ſome. 
others near it were four feet diameter, and appeared 


to be thirty feet higher. Trees of every ſpecies in 
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tivated, it is and will be 
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: The bark of the fugar-maple is different in ap. 
pearance from that of the common maple, and not 
unlike the bark of an Engliſh oak ; how far, or whe. 
ther either of them may be in any reſpect ſimilar to 
eme. — en The kavesof the 


Lieligne there ie 8g mania dee hea 
they are both of a light colour; ſplit fair and eaſy; 
and the common maple is uſed by. the ſhoemakers 


' for pegs to faſten the heels of ſhoes together, in pre- 


ference to any other wood. Some common maple 


boards have lately been nn 


nne. 


A 3 


1 trees, are ſiow in their growth, and it is dif- 


ficult to tell their age by the lines that each years 
gromth makes; I ſhould think it probable that few 
are fit to tap until they are fifty years old, and that 
the large trees are generally. from 2 to 300 years 
old. The ſugar maple abounds moſt in ſtony 
ground, in hilly countries, and where the ground. is 
full of fprings, or fmall brooks of water; they grow 
in the gyeateſt plenty on the. lower moiſt grounds, 


where the ſoil is moſt natural to beech, birch, or 


. aſh; and are mixed with. a variety af | ather trees, 
though but rarely mixed with oak. 


Cam 1 


In che northern parts of Pennſylvania there ** 
geat quantities of a ſpecies of pine called bemiöckz 
hich with beech, birch, ſugar and other maple, 
ah, elm, wild cherry, and ſome ſew others, con» 


ſtitute the timber of the country. ors, 
oc . 


When at Philadelphia 1 reid 
pany with a perſon who had ſettled about 150 fa- 
milies on a tract of land called Oſſego, at the head 
vaters of the Suſquehannah ; the place was a wil- 
derneſs in the year 1784, not a ſingle family within 
many miles of it; I am ſince informed that laſt 
| ſeaſon he collected from thoſe families, his own 
ſettlers, and brought for ſale, 30 tierces of maple 
W each. 


7 


I have now done with Fg ſubject of is ages". 
maple; but as I am addreſſing myſelf to a gentle- 
man who muſt feel himſelf much intereſted in the 
promotion of agriculture, I ſhall juſt mention an 
article of manure in great uſe in Pennſylvama, that 
1s ſcarcely known as ſuch here. There are many 
hundred tons of plaiſter of Paris imported yearly 
into Philadelphia from France and Noya- Scotia; 

it has generally been ſold dy the cargo from ſix to 
eight dollars per ton weight; it is firſt broken into 
ſmall pieces by pounding, and then ground between 
a pꝛir of mill-ſtones to a Powder, | and uſed in this 
ſtate 


grob of Philadelphia have lately been ſet to warkw 


t an 3 


A fate unburnt us a manure for graſs and corn ud 
olf every kind; it is ſuppoſed one buſhel will go 2 


fat as ten buſhels of lime. The priſoners in the 


grind it, in ſmall mills, with a. pair of ſtones the 
fame as for grinding wheat, but of a ſize to be 
| worked by two or four men; a double a 


has ariſen to the ſtate from this, by putting to hard 


_ © work ſuch men as were deſerving of it, and by ren- 


| " dering the article cheaper to the farmers, thereby 


encouraging them to manure their lands, This 
, een ee 20:54 


1 am, your reſpedtful friend, | 
50 5 THOMAS CLIFFORD. 


' vrt Dec. 13 2798. | 


9! - AnricLs XXXV1. | | 
Oljervation in a Tour into Suffolk and Surry. 


TO THE SECRETARY. 
zm, 


ccoRDN G to my 1 I ſend you a 
ſketch of my tours-into Suffolk and Surrey. 
In doing which, I ſhall be the ſhorter, as the Annals 
of Agriculture contain much of the good and un- 
We i in thoſe counties. 


The 


wm O60 Ot s © kr 


he 
« —— 


del nie oe. 2 5 


<[7 #6 . „ 
| The latter end of March 1788, I viſited h. 


Young at Bradfield-hall, where; I ſaw in a large 


feld before his houſe, about three acres of cab- 
bages, very clean and well managed: and i in the 
ſame field, divided by hurdles, turnips, and ſheep | 
ſeeding on them: one or two cloathed, to im- 
prove their wool: on that part of the field where 


the turnips had been eaten off, the ground was 
| turning up for barley, and three ploughings were 


intended, as well for that part where the horſe- | 
hoed cabbages were, as for that where the hand- 


4 — 
3 


Mr. Young's courſe of crops, on ; ſandy lo loam or 5 
gravel, is, fs. us: 
"'V Tv manure 3 cibbighs or turnips. LOI. 
2. Plough thrice, after either of on for c barky. 
3. Clover. | 


4. Beans.” „ 
5. Wheat, 2 1 


His quantity of manure OY an acre nol * 
or turnips, is forty-one horſe-put loads per acre. 
He lays out his ground on two-rod ridges.” On 
vet loam, upon clay, gs. per acre, after a moderate 


prinkling of dung, or other manures, he dibbles/ . 


on one earth on the middle of the flag, nine inches 
alunder, two o buſhels an acre of the ſmall, black, 
1. Horſe 


15 


3 


tw] 


1. karg bet, 
3. Gloomy 33 
ners 5 per buſhel ailing ben, 


7 


"Ma, Yoodg carries all a 
horſe puts or carts, with a waggon-like appaman 


| oa the body; « and Banks Gem 0004 


"His heep-fod, for winter; for a n ep 
is littered with wheat-ſtubble daily in rainy weather, 


or as often as needful. It is partly under cover, 
where are racks for hay. He ſeldom. gives them 


turnips there; they are put in late in evenings, and 
out early in mornings, in dry. weather, In wet, 
they have hay always; and turnips only in very 
ſnowy or ſtormy weather; * moſtly on hay 


in the fold, 


A farmer would do well to learn of Mf. Young 


to make more dung than ordinary, and better. He, 


lets his dung-heaps lie dry at bottom, daily throw- 
ing upon them the water of the cattle, having ſhoots 
to carry off the rain from the hanging roofs of his 


on- ſtalls, entirely out of the court, without carry- 
ing off any of the richneſs of the dung. He has 


neee che ſtalls, which convey 


tnſidet 
ue in t 
tis in þ 


V 


CES 


heir water into reſervoirs ante convenient for te wr, 


wiring it, to be thrown en the e 


In April in warm 1 IE he turns over 
lis dung, a boy ſtanding by with a baſker of ſalt, 
frewing at the rate of one pound of ſalt to a cubical 
pd of dung: He has alſo a cowl or veſſel on 


heels, to remove the refuſe of the houſe (duſt, &c.) 
to the farm-yard, which affords ſeveral . loads 
of manure a Ser „5 ; 


/ 


The weight of his final weighing coop. is 1cwt. 1 


cb, The ſteelyard was made on purpoſe. The 
apence of the machine was 26s, It will weigh a an 
wimal, or any e not exceeding ew. 


— 


When turn ps are talen up to clear ds ground 
br Lent-crops, it is uſual about Bury to cut off the 


ap- dots, and place the turnips on the ground i in a 
dy paſture, ſide by fide, till wanted. The green is 


kt, and put uppermoſt. But the green is rarely 


tonſiderable in lands well adapted to turnips, as they 


rein that neighbourhood, in compariſon to what 


tisin heavy and ſtrong lands, not very | ſuitable to 


unips; where they are apt to run more to green, 


nd leſs to apple. 
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able manner in | which I was entertained at Bradfield. 
hall, and its environs. Mr. YouxG invited many 


- gentlemen farmers, both of the clergy and laity, to 


this and every other county in the kingdom. They 


over each other's farm, and point out in a friendly 


| huſbandry, and their farms ſhew it: It is of publick 
as well as private advantage; contributing at the 


Both at Rougham, and on the road to Bury in the 


deſerving the attention of the farmer, . 


| the mode of huſbandry of Mr, Punx, of Gre 


, 


| FE 322 1 
1 fhall not readily forget che obliging and gre 


his houſe; ſome of whoſe viſits we returned. Their 
mode of viſiting is ſingularly pleaſant and beneficial 
to the agriculturiſt; I wiſh it were introduced into 


meet early enough before dinner to walk or ride 
way any deficiency of good management, It is 
not difficult to imagine what a ſpur this is to good 


ſame time to health, pleaſure, and profit. 


It is well known, that, about Bury, they ploug 
with two horſes or oxen, abreaſt, without a driver 


harneſs, I faw- the Rev. Mr. HzDDIxorox's noble bed 
team of oxen, of which, or his turnip or othe 2 
huſbandry, I ſhall ſay no more than that he has wh, 
lately given an account of them in the Annals, wel "Se? 


But, being ſtruck wich the greater novelties 
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1 t 9 1 1 
alan, with whom we paſſed eee 
to days. I cannot refrain from being ſomewhat 
' more particular with reſpect to it. He fats about 
180 black cattle a year; many of them Scotch and 
Welch, feeding them in ſtalls all the ſummer, by 
cutting and carrying to them, meadow graſs, vetches, ; 
br. In winter he gives them a peck à day of 
naked beans, e eee 


Malted barley ; £ 
Potatoes; # 
Cabbages, and chaff or firaw cut; 

- Turnips, and ſtraw not cut; 5 
Bean- meal and water; ; V 
Barley- meal and water; e 55) 

Dry bean-meal, - ) and, then, they are led to 
Dry . 5 water, twice a day. ; 


Mr. Mota has erected a circular building | fe 
keling 46 head of cattle, tied up at 31 feet aſunder, 
outſide of the circle, with covered reſervoirs in the 
centre for depoſiting fodder, in inclement weather 
more eſpecially. The whole was. fitted up at a 
ſmall expence, being made of the thinnings of his fir 
Plantations, - and covered with thatch; the cribs - 
vattled or wreathed. The poſts, to which the 
tte are tied, very little above the crib, A gate 


HS leads 


1 


— eee to _ 


4 1 944 1 


leads into the central part, where there is REY 
|  earts or waggons to go round within the circle, be. 


tween the ſtalls and reſervoirs for fodder ; he makes 


the greateſt proviſion for dung I ever ſaw, by his 
ſtall- ſeeding all ſummer, cutting and carrying tares, 
- graſs, &c. to his cattle, and bedding them on ftray 
or ſtubble. All the water of his cattle is faved, 
and daily thrown on 1 his 2 as well as Mr, 


Louno' . 


- 


Mr, Munxx plants aha onthe than — 2 
for food for his cattle. He was planting a field when 


I was there, which was the laſt week in March, in 


rows wide enough for horſe-hoeing, at 20 inches 


5 8 in the rows. 


He has! a machine for weighing large cattle, which 
coſt him fifteen guineas, beſides the building to 


cover it, &c. Alſo a machine for grinding potatoes, 


worked generally by hand, but may be worked by 
a horſe; it is a broad nine-inch wheel, turned i in 
and round a wooden dame, in the manner of grind 


ing dart. 


1 5 


| Shortly before I was at « Sakai a brat a rump 
and dozen had been determined between Mr, More 
| and Mr. Macro; the bet was made at a farmer's 


_ Club, on the e Whether _ drilled 2 
dot 


> Sa Ee S D 


| T7 
borſe-hoed, or b broadcaſt and a would 


produce the beſt crop? Mr. Mure was on the ſide 


of horſe-hoeing, Mr. Macro in favour of hand- 5 | 


hocing ; and the point was tried on a field of Mr. 
Mure's prepared for turnips, which was divided for 
the purpoſe; and the crops put in ſide by ſide, the 
kngth of the field, each party taking care of the 


cop, according to to his en plan. 


Aſter the bet x was eee I bad the flee 


tion to ſee the field of experiment, where the broad- 
caſt part appeared to the eye as good: as the drilled; 
but | underſtood 


The produce of the led crop per acre was MY 
Of the broadcaſt | 35 10 


Superiority of the drilled per acre, » 44 
Upon which Mr. Macro reſolved ever ter to 


ill and horſe-hoe his turnips, and procured the 


proper apparatus for that purpoſe ; but unluckily did 


dot we —_ to carry his intention into execution. | 


\ 


C heſe turnips were e in what they 1 in 


hat neighbourhood, ſkippers, (baſkets rather long 


in ſhape, in which they give turnips, &c. to their 
_ and it was obſerved that a ſkipper full of 
* : _- 


/ 
\ 


| 1 326. ] 
| mn 2 
. more than a ſkipper full 4 WI 
ſhewed that the plant had received great nouriſh. WI Bar 


ment, and an improved conſiſtence, from the horſe. Oat 
hoe, which produced ſo much more weight of Ry 
2 turnips than the hand-hoe, in the like ſpace or Bar 
. compaſs, and proved the horſe-hoed crop to be of 


more value in fact than it appeared to be to the BY 03 
eye, in ng with the other. | | Ny. 
Pea 


But 6600 for the prince of farmers, Mr. Dvexrrr, 

of Eſher-place. In April 1788, J viſited his farm, in WM Be: 
company with Meſſrs. Young and Macro; but not WW 

having time enough then to make all the obſerva- Aſt 

tions I wiſhed, I viſited it again in July following. be ma 


Mr. Duckitt's farm is the moſt complete, and dopp 
kept in the cleaneſt and beſt order, of any I ever . feds, 
- ſaw. He ploughs his lands into beds wide enough 
to contain nine or ten rows of the crop ſown in it, at WI 
nine inches aſunder, for the moſt part. His farm I be has 
at Eſher is about 5300 acres, ef which nearly 400  terval 
are arable. The land is moſtly ſand on a gravel guide 
3 bottom; but ſome of it clayey, and mot part of it furroy 
= heavy enough for beans, at leaſt for the ſmaller fort, Wi field is 
tick, or horſe-beans, 5 nl ooh on eac 
= 85 i an che 
_ / | e , 7h 29 
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After his ground is ; well prepared by ig 
beds, which are covered by an harrow. e 


tervals apiece, and have each a man to hold m_— 


Ss | * "MM 

| . [ 327 * ; = 
He ie, n his beds abs or ten rows, i 
1 

5 - 1 f 

Wheat, 4 5 | 
Barley, . . 
On,, at nine inches aſunder || 
3 1 77 A 4 5 = 

Nye, 2 ; Wm 


Barley and N 4 
Tares ot or vetches, 


— 


Oats and tares, | _ 3 RE | 
Rye and , of 70 OCR Ars 
Peas and wrnips, \ 


Beans, at eighteen inches afunder, 


he makes five channels or drills with a drill- plough, 
vith as many ſhares and broad-boards ; then his 


dropping-machine follows, and ſheds five rows of | 


, . 


When tt crop is high WER for the le fs 1 
he has two horſe-hoes, which hoe five alleys at 


guide them. They work one on each ſide of the 

furrow, which divides the beds, into which the 

feld is thrown; of courſe hoeing at once five rows 

on each bed, or two half beds. The horſe is led 

in the REY a ber. * the help of a long De: 
whipple- | 


- more than: ordinarily dry and hard, two horles. are 
neceſſary for the work. But wet or dry, 10 in- 


ſix ſhares, ench of conſe hcing i hn: at 4 time. 


does, he thought the work would be more regularly 
and completely effected, if the men who guided the 

. horſe-hoes drew them going backward, between the 

I ſhould become refractory, and uncontroulable by 
King, who has ſeveral times been pleaſed to honour 
this farm with a Royal viſit; and his Majeſty very 


the father, in compliance with his Majeſty's bene · 


n by men, who 89 lafely 1 the wacde 


ba 1 


- whipple-tree / draus both. the PRES whlc 
completely hoe the ten alleys. When the land is 


jury is thereby dope to the crop, the horſes ahm 
going in the furrow. He has ſome horſe-hoes with 


2 FSG. FA 8. 


4 


On Mr. Duckite's firſt jgventibil of his bert 


hoes and the draught, which was certainly placing 
the men in a dangerous ſjtuation, in caſe the horſes 


S =O - 


the boy who led them. This was obſeryed bythe 


humanely, and with great condeſcenſion, having 
communicated: his idea to a ſon of Mr. Duckitt's, 


volent deſign, has made other horſe-hoes, which are 


But Mr. Duckitt 8 me, el id 4 4 
VPphich did its work the beſt; and he uſes them pro 


een a5 opportunity offers never _— 


— co BA > 2 — 


Wn 


Duckitt makes his wheat-mows; They are finely 
ſwollen out to that enormous bulk in the middle, 
tapered up in ſo beautiful a manner to the top, and 
ſo handſomely. covered: with thateh, that they are 
muſt have « hundred buſhels of corn. 
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I had the to end Mr. Duckitt ſowing + 
a field of eleven acres with turnips, © It is amazing 
vith what expedition he proceeds; his field was . 1 
perfectly ploughed and hafrowed ;- and he carried 
on his work, according to his uſual method when 
he works with two drill-ploughs, by beginning i IN 
the middle gf his field, One drill-ploygh branched - 
off one way towards one ſide-hedge, the other WT 

yorked oppoſite to it, and tended towards the op- 


BY 
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bo 
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4 
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5 eee for their 


| ſeeds, After them went a double-zull, or what is 
ER there called 2 firike-furrow plough, to. ſtrike up. 
mom, to throw the work. into the beds of tea | 
5 ros of turnips each, which were dropped at eleven 


FT 3 31 
. and „ 


Rr 


by the drill-ploughs, and there dropping the turnip. 


inches aſunder. And then followed two horſes, one 


on each ſide of the bed, in the furrows, which, by 
means of a long whipple-tree, as long as the width 
ol the beds, drew three light harrows fixed to the 
whipple-trec, that covered the whole breadth of the 


bed, and harrowed the whole as it went on. Each 


' harraw had five rows of tines or teeth, and ſix tines 
in each row, making ninety. in the three harrous ; 

it being neceſſary that the harrows ſhould be cloſe 
enough only to cover the ſeed, and not to fink deep 


2 eee * eee 


„ 


His arill-plough, alter once going, on 1 its return 
* goes with one ſhare, and ſometimes two in 
the ſame path it went before, which renders the 


crops on his whole farm almoſt inconceivably *: 
; 2 8 to the eye. 5 | | 


; 1 


be balkdy find 3 in bs ue i 1 0 


8A. 
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"tice in dekeriding pou 1 cannot . 
but I muſt take notice, that his earrot - mac —_ 


an iron ſhare and cliſp both in one; moves ground. 


nearly rwo feet below the ſurface, without 
orer the ſoit ; and would be vaſtly fervice 
preparing round for plantations of foreſt trees; 


for, by means of a trenching-plough, with a ſkim- 


coulter, going before, and the earrot· machine fol- | 
lowing in the ſame furrow, the ſoil may be W 

ploughed and opened to the depth of more than 
tuo ſeet. Theſe implements are moſtly, if not all, 
of his own invention. It would be a great im- 
provement to agriculture, if they were diſperſed all 
over the kingdom. "Thoſe adapted to preparing 
the ground, putting in, and cultivating the crop in 
its growth, would coft about 30l. I have got what 
he calls his crenching-plough , with the ſcim-coulter, 
and his bean horſe-hoe, with two ſhares. They coſt . 
me on the ſpot nine guineas and 4 half, _u home 


ren IO 


ͤ— — — — — —— T— 


| work. it precedes the other coulter, turning the flag 

down, which, by the other coulter following, is fo 

| completely covered, that the edges do not appear 
and produce weeds and graſs as in common plough- 
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n purpoſe a have uſed it W 


1 . 1 


m 6 
e e It is calculated for lay ground; in its 


ing. It is fit for turning up lay for a bean em 


44 


05 a lde money Go the Eachaquen out of the | 
$ Gums fund which pays the bounty on the growth of 
flax, &c. could be. ſpared, to have complete ſets of 
theſe inſtruments ſent to the farmers in every,county 
vho would make the beſt uſe of them, it would be 


2 good thing. I do not like the gloomy. ideas of 


ſome of my brother farmers, and 'wiſh they were. 
leſs ſevere on adminiſtration. Fhere is no good in 
being for ever croaking, If peace ſhould continue, 
I I will not deſpair of ſeeing encouragement given, at 
proper ſeaſons, to the trueſt and moſt permanent in- 
tereſt of the kingdom, by regulations reſpecting b 
tithes, general incloſures, proviſions for the poor, and 
many other encouragements to agriculture, particu · 


5 * to "m_ ſuch 1 Mr Puckit en. 


1 F 


' His 5 for the improyernent of Ps ey agrln 


4 culture, 1 * N of himielf, or ſome one under his 


\ ' 
155 | Te a "RM 


3 888 


 « expencez put in erops, or his principle, on. all. 
« kinds of foil; and for due attention to be given, 
« at the publick expence, to bring thoſe crops to 
« perfection: aſter which, the farmers. may follow 
nn EN OI 


Mr. Duckitt himſelf. may be. now too far a 2 
vanced in years, and ſettled in buſineſs, to be diſ- | 
poſed for ſuch an undertaking in perſon ; but has 

ſons brought vp under him, who may be very. 

capable of doing the more e 7 under his, 1 


1 ? 


direction. 1 . 


I hall A this tedious decal 3 an ac- 
count of a ſingular honour which was ſhewn Mr. 
Duckitt by the late Marquis of Rockingham, which 
I think he richly merited, and continues to merit 
more, by demonſtrating the great benefits that may 
be Ben to agriculture, by the horſe- hoe, Fes, _ 


T he Grows I allude to, which the Marquis God: 
Mr, Duckitt, was preſenting him with a large ſilyer 
cup, of conſiderable value, wa | the” WIR in- 2 
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* To Wii Debus Nee who by me- 
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iv, TO THE" SECRETARY £0OF 

[5 "HEAT 

chiefly made in almoſt all Eur 1 

. deſerves the moſt diligent care and attention offs MW 7 
farmer. From the very high price it has been fold 

7 at for many years paſt, it ſhould ſeem: the produce. 1 


has not been ſo great in pr porth 
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Whether there 


difference between this and 


ler 


t from the ſorts 


q 
nor can I think of ſuch ſ 
ed by the idea of a surr 


8 

N 72812 8 

x 111 
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Poe) ann as 1 6050 e 4 | 
| veral years paſt. I have Wen 
lammas, bearded or cone, and white wheat from 
| America, called by ſome Quebeck wheat, all which 
ſiucceeded equally: well. Oct. 28, 1789, L oed 
* | about nine acres, part of a field of fourteen, with 
* -  - _ white cone wheat; the remainder of the field W 
ſio ſoul and out of tilth, that I determined not to 
1 ſioy it till ſpring; and not with wheat then, unleſs 
t: could be got into proper tilth. I had it ploughed 
into very narrow ridges, and in that condition it 
remained till the gth day of February, when it vu 
WE -fown on four-bout ridges, four rows on each ridge. | 
It cut a very poor figure till the month of May, 
inſomuch that the farmers in the neighbourhood 
adviſed my man to plough it up and ſow it with 
= barley.” From this time it grew away at a great 
HS rate, and was in all reſpects as good corn as any 
ö 5 {Wh | that grew upon the farm; and though of a ſpecies 5 
ttzcat is later in ripening than moſt others, it was not 
Above eight or ten days later than that which 100 
Fi oy in Or in the fame Gol. 5 MR 
F Iti hot meant by FO to 3 char bei 
| 3 in the ſpring is preferable to ſowing it in the 
autumn. The autumn, communibus amis, is on man 
accounts to be preferred. But I am thoroughly | 


1 * 


h 37. 1 1 


Tr” thax a from the nn PT 
the weather; the foulnels of the ground, and not 
being in proper tilth, it would be imprudent o 
þy it, the giving it three or four months fallow at 
that ſeaſon would give a manifeſt ſuperiority to * 
crop ſown in February over what might be ſown in 
November, abſtracted from the conſideration of all 1 
pjury corn ſown. ſo late in the ſeaſon is liable to, 5 


« fol, be. np. young 15 tender ſtate. 5 | 


15 4 
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/ 
* 
* . 
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* ä 


ltis twe 1 can: b no o certain ares 7 : 
pon ſowing i in February. Froſt and ſnow ſo fre- 

quently happen in that month as to „ | 
ſometimes impracticable: ſhould it fo happen, the 

fil will be in an improved condition for heans or: 
oats in March, or ſtill more, if convenient and ſuit= 
ble, for peaſe or barley. in April. Nom, after 4 
ninter's fallow of five or fix months, I amdecidedly 
of opinion, that 2 crop of either of the articles 
boye · mentioned, even without manure, would be M1 
nate profitable than a crop of wheat ſown in au 
tumn in ground that was foul and i in imperfect tilth, Os 
bough manured at an expence of ſeveral pounds Lp 
a acre, It ſhould never be forgot, that it is the 
et profit, and not the groſs amount, that is the mY 1 5 
ad 9 ge oe ure eee purſvit. * - 5 


1 


* 
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| p 


lz not to bear a profitable crop, nor any ſo rich and 


enemies, who are perpetually counteracting, and at 


Indeed] find Ls el 


fom weeds, is a maxim the a a yay 
bo fight of; it is the true fine qua nom of ſucces 
huſbandry. If this be duly perforinied; and the li 
| planted in proper ſeaſon, ſcarcelF any ſoil is ſo pod Not 


fertile as to be attended with profit without it. Te 
_ manure ground that is out of tilth and full of weed 
s to give ſtrength and encouragement to its greateſt 


length defeating the planter's utinoſt eridearoun 
But let him continue to plough | them in till the 
| are in a great meaſute overcome, they will thei 
© Prove the means of increaſing the TH whit 
©therwiſe they would have deftri 


7 * 1 3 * 


Fire often Seay will 1 Nele ven 
ſeldom with tolerable ſucceſs; often with, bad; 1 
have therefore left off altogether ſowing ſo late in 
the year; being convinced, from the experience 0 
ſome years, that February is a much better ſeaſon, 
Independent of the benefit accruing from three or 
four months fallow at that ſeaſon of the yew, wich 


* * 


Wheat eki 8 hs middle of Noven 


* ſeldom or never comes up till the latter end o 
December, 
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HIS root is of vaſt importance, whether 
conſidered as a food: for man or beaſt. Its 
* F u ſeems to be ſo univerſally acknow 
"op g its culture muſt be 


5 experiments 06% Wet lick 
: Cleans and enriches land, at the ſame time that it 


affords means of keeping | 2 
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8 attention; even the improved counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, a few years ago, knew nothing 
of it, otherwiſe than as a garden production. In 
the county of Somerſet, I well remember the time 
when it was an extraordinaty thing for a man to 
have a field of potatoes; and now; I may ſafely ſoy, 
there are hundreds of acres every. year; and to 
this, poſſibly, the low price of wheat may, in port, 
- be attributed. In poor families it is almoſt the 
whole ſubſiſtence of the children; and a failure of 
the potatoe is equally alarming with the failure of 
the wheat crop. Still, there are few counties the 
inhabitants of which have ſpiritedly entered into ibe 
cultivation of this root, on a 1 ſcale, a, 2 
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that root for winter provender. Is it not therefore 
worth wh ile to take their comparative excellence 
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Even on * * ſuperficial view, t the ſuperioriry | 
pf potatoes is apparent, but when you take into 
conſideration the certainty of one crop, and the un- 
certainty of the other, a farmer muſt by an infidel 
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accident. In their infant ſtate, the q, or, perhaps 
more properly ſpeaking, the dug, dernoliſhes them, 
If they eſcape this enemy, and get into rough leaf, 
the black. cancer attacks them, and leaves, inafer 
an a whole field N EN ET 
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RE” 5 Should they 'furvive in un 
| ever ſo great perfection, a ſevere bol, or hy 
| ſhow, debars you from making the moſt of them, 
| and after all, it frequently happens, that in the 
. months of February and March, a ſevere froſt fol- 
| Towing a wet day, deſtroys your whole bing 
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No ot ſo Potatoes whos FOR" and. well bebe, 
they are ſafe from all riſque, (the pilfering hand 
excepted) and are as good in the months of March 


and —— as in October or Novem. Po 
ht 

To ma is culture of 8 on a a large and, 
ſeale as a food for man would be abſurd; and fev Bill crop, 
| farmers would attend to any recommendation of WF bean 


CD: them as a food for cattle, unleſs their valve be fi 
| uſcertained. | 
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aperiment honeſtly conducted; but ſubſequent | 
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Such experiments are alwgys fallacious/ I have 

| never had a greater produce than a ſack in a perch, 

| or 160 ſacks per acre; though I know'it is poſlible 

1 do raiſe a greater quantity of ſome ſorts "ſuch as the 

Surinam, the Ox. noble, and the Hure l but are 
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| | ol the curl diſeaſe; to which this root is in ſome de- 
gree liable; but I muſt confeſs, chat notwithſtand- 

ing all my attention for twenty years paſt, during 

- whiclr time I have been in the conſtant habit of 

_ planting on a large ſcale, I canhot ſpeak decifpurly.on 

this ſubject. It ſeems involved in impenetrable 

myſtery. I have planted from the ſame pit of pota- 

toes on the ſame day, in the ſame ſoil, prepared with 

the ſame manure; part of the erop has come curled, 

part not; nay, I have known two ſhoots from the 

ame ſet, the one curled, the other not. I have 

|. raiſed from ſeed, and been careful to gather the 
5 | ſeed, from the. ek: and moſt An, 
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10 ſhort; ; 1 once : planted i two tons of potatoes in 
che month of June, Fhich were more than half | 
rotten, and purchaſed at a trifling | ſum of a captain 
of a Dumfries ſhip, on Briſtol quay, and I never 


had a much better crop. hat certain conclu- 


ſions then can be drawn from theſe premiſce—bur 


that, with all our wiſdom, we are perfectly i ignorant 
of ſome of the moſt ſimple operations of nature | 


Ck, forgot to ſay, that I have been this kabie 4 | 


planting whole potatoes, large cuttings,” ſmall cuts. 
tings—nay, the mere eye of the potatoe only; 
but J never could ſee any difference in reſpect to 
the curl. If the potatoe was diſpgſed to be curled, 
it proved almoſt un, ſo in 1 methods; "Rk on 


tatoe come curled the irt year; perhaps the ſecond. 


year a few would be curled; but beware of the 
third; for be aſſured, let your ſoil or manure be ever 
ſo good, almoſt all will be curled the third OO 4 5 
* in the Ro ſoil or acighbourhood. 
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which varies from 50 to 150 ſacks, (240 lb.) per 
„ acres but let not the farmer confide too much in ts 

ſrength of his ſoil, to the excluſion of manure; not 
| Teſs than twenty cart-loads of which ſhould be put 


| 5 on an acre ; by cart-load I mean 30 buſhels, ' Of 
Au manures, horſe-dung, ell rotted, is the beſt; | 
5 eee th hn ee ( 
1 85 - Lime, marle, chalk, ſoaper's s aſhes, and ug 0 p 
| dent lade good; and in ſome inſtances do harm, by w 
making the potatoes ſcabby. Green vetches, or t 
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1 + ade, as mich: as you can, to to plant in dry | 


| . . weather, either in the months of April or May, 
-- * Utſelargeſets; that is, pick out the largeſt and fineſt | 


9 Potatoes for ſeed, and ſlice them in tuo pieces, 
Be . from the crown to the root. Notwil 
2 ; of your learned and indefatigable cor- 
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vn the potatoes thus placed, lay a bed of dry ſtray 

rx or eight inches thick, and cover the ſame'yith 


wald, dug from the fides'of the pit, and pate m 


ttz te thickneſs) of a foot; after this, let your 
tdttsatcher cover it with ſtraw, or the haulm of the 
E e N to Es out the rain. 
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heads, viz. the drill and the promiſcuous, - Both 
' - theſe may again be ſubdivided ; but as it is not my 


deſign to fatigue my reader, by entering into a diſ- 


cuſſion on their reſpective merits, I ſhall only ſay, 


that my experience leads me to prefer the promi/- 


cubus mode; and to plant in beds five feet wide, 
Antervals or alleys three feet, dug and thrown on to 


= the beds, and the ſets one foot apart. In this way 
Allet the ſeaſon be ever ſo wet, the potatoes lie dry. 
. Tou alſo, in hoeing, have acceſs, without treading | 
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fermentation is created. by the thick ſhade af 
the potatoe, that the foil is more meliorated, and 


method. Horte. boeing cuts the potatoes,.. =y 
rears the fibres or rings on which as, bulbs are 
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I fhall now 3 to a detail of toy experi- | 
ments, which comprehend ſeven years trial on a 


pretty large ſcale, and in various ways of Planting. 

and though many, who have been ſanguine in their 
ideas reſpecting this root, may be diſappointed at 
the collective reſult, I can only ſay, that perhaps as 
much benefit may accrue from recording an unſuce 
celsful as from the moſt Rains and ſucceſsful | 
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Culture, expences, and produce, of » fd ef ven. 
acres, ſoil a gravelly loam, on a bed of limeftone 
rock, value about 88. per acre; This field was, 
in 1783, part of the foreſt of Mendip, and was in 

its anincleſed ſtate worth about 3s. 6d. per acre. 
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velvet fe the heavy expence of this crop, and vet 
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amounts to ad, per ſack; a 
ting and ſecuring ; f it ſhould have coſt no 
more than 4d. per ſack. © 


As to the quantity of ſeed, which may 
ſome, I muſt notice that planting large ſets requires 
2 quantity of ied than when ſmall 
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The charge of intereſt on capital x” 
adopted, and J think it right; as to the quantum, 
it is, fixed on the following principles. One hun- 
dred acres of land, ſuppoſing them to be worth on 

an average 208. per acre, require 5ool. capital? 
D che intereſt at 5 Per cent. amounts to Eds 
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3 verization and amendment, as to be worth 158; and 

55 All the expences paid, ſuppoling the potatoes'w hy 
1 worth 28. 10d, per ſack. On 


This field wag ſown with wheat, 1 
Sing was "inevitably protrated to a late ſeaſon. 
In à cold climate, and on a hight ſoil, never ſoy 
wbeas after potatoes, but ridge up your land, and 
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Soil a gravelly loam worth 20s. per acre, vs 

= laid down with ſainſoin 3 years before, which did 
v not ſucceed. This field was marked out into 

| beds, 8 feet wide; leaving 4 feet interval to cover 

with. Farm: yard dung, 20 cart-loads to an acre, 

Y | Vas then ſpread equally o on the beds, and the ſets 
. placed thereon at the diſtance of one foot. The 5 
| interval or alley was then dug to cover the ſets, 


„ turning the. graſs downwards, or turf to tur. 
This is called * fome the lazy-bed method. 
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the ſtubble ployughed immediately after harveſt, 
In March 1785, it was croſs- ploughed, and wel 
harrowed ; lines were then drawn longitudinally, 
uith a double-breaſted plough, at the diſtance of 
four feet, and in this furrow farm-yard dung was 7 ; 
ſtrewed, afier the rate of 19 loads per ace on | 75 
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and then covered with a light plough. After 
the potatoes were about fix inches high, a fur. 
row vas tumed from one fide of che plants, and 
; in a week after, another furrow from the oþer 

fide. They were then hand-hoed between the 

plants, after which the earth on the interval wa 

returned to the plant, by the double-breaſted 

- plough. They were after this hand-hoed lighth, 

+ Great attention was neceſſary to keep off the 

FRET >. rooks, both after planting, and after the bulbs 
"= were formed; for the wide intervals, and the ele- 
L- | vation of the ſoil on which the potatoes grey, 
gave them an opportunity of free acceſs, and 
-  Yerily believe, had they not been narronly 
watched, they would have totally deſtroyed the 

crop. As it was, they did a great deal of damage. 
Previous to digging out, a furrow was turned in 

the middle of the interval, ſo that the diggers 
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furrow plough, with which my man can with eaſe '- _ | 
turn 24. acres in eight hours with four oxen, I 1 we 
have known. him plough 20 acres. of land; four Es” 

of A if 0D inches 
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tes deep, and nine inches wide, in fix days, This 
may appear incredible to ſome, but it is nevertheleſs 
true, and can be done ago? if e r N 


% ; bs f 45 
" 


r M0. rv. TWELVE ACRES. 


$ h Sol che ſame as the laſt. Quality of land the ſame, | 
| preceding crop and cultivation before planting 
the fame. A furrow was then turned about; 
inches deep with a light plough, from north to 
ſouth; and the manure being brought, and de- 
© poſited in ſmall heaps, at a little diſtance, the' 
- planters (women) began by putting down the | 
| ſets at about twelve inches diſtance in the furroy, \ 
and then covered them with a TUE of dung 


The men then — wat at is Mites of 18 
inches from the ploughed furrow, dug a trench 

of the ſame depth, parallel thereunto, and depo- 
ſited the contents thereof on the potatoes planted: 
In this dug trench another woman and man pro- 
ceeded in the ſame way, ſo that the potatoes were 
ſet in rows 18 inches apart, 2 one ee 


plant to plant. 


The fame i ſeed, and ihe ſame 3 * manure, 
vere made uſe of in the preceding experiment. 


e deginaing of N they were _— 


t an 


- hand-hoed at 6s. per acre. Aﬀer this no other 
5 attention was neceſſary, as the plants grew ſo . 
thick, and ſo entirely covered the land, as xo N 
 ſmother all weeds, . When the ſoil. is good, l! 
plenty of manure can be afforded, this is an ex... N | 
cellent method; the earth is not poached by 5 e 
tread of horſes, and by digging is depoſited ſo ||} 
 bgbth on the potatoes, that the roots are not-! 
checked in their extenſion. I do not approve of 
very wide intervals, either in corn, pulſe, or roots; 5 
and perhaps the drilling of corn, which ſeems to 
be the rage of the day, will be but a ſhort-lived 
practice. I could ſtate many objections to it, 
ariſing from my own experience; but Id EE” 
from this infer that it is not an eligible dis. —_— 
very poor ſoils, which want ſummer hoeings to, 
enable them to 8 perfection. 
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- Surely: experiment, 1 e as: mis 
— I could, to aſcertain the comparative pte · 
ference due to ploughing or digging out, and 1 


f ſound that a plough with two horſes, a man, a boy, 


eight women to pick up, and two men to carry to 


the waggons, could clear but little more than halt 


an acre a day. The expence cannot therefore be 
calculated at leſs than 20s. per acre. M ap 


to the pits (if in the fame field) at four-pence per 
Tack, or 11. 68. 8d, per acre. Now the ſaving of 
a few ſhillings per acre is no compenſation for the 
quantity bruiſed by the tread of horſes, the number 
left in the ground, let the pickers be ever ſo care- 


ful—and the want of pulverization, in compariſon | 


with digging ;—beſides, ſcarce any mode of planting 
could have been ſelected for plough- work ſo fa- 


yourable as this, Had 1 Fes been planted 
on 
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ETD 


Theſe potatoes I could have had dug and carried 
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EXPERIMENT NO. v rirrr ACRES, | 


Soil, woodcock loam, 77% per acre ;—theſe were 
to fields of a four-years old ley, and moſſy; 
they were ploughed in November, croſs-plough'd PE. 

in March, then harrowed and Planted i in May, N 

in beds five 1 wide, alleys 3 feet, „ IR 


nxennons. Tt ,, 
e 1785 November. Sp. Xt 
/ | £6 FI 4 
Hogg tg per nr „ 607 det oi n= 10 
e Mich. / tg | f 
Ditto, 56. d „„ 166,08 wo  -* 
"— 28. ditto 3 "off 
+ Ae” | 
500 quarters of lime, at rs. rod. delivered | 45 16 © 
be nk per load 9 o 
Seed (part Scotch 400 facks, 78 per ck — 140 „„ 
Cutting ſeed and p . 47 800 4 
Keeping off rocks „ 1 13 
| bea wits ade call bude „ — i 
r „ 
2 . 


Rent and tithe = | 


on ridges, with intervals, the 3 might have 
been performed at leſs expence than the ploughing; © 
From this and many other trials, I am inclined to 

give the preference to digging up, and in all caſes | 
where e be eee 1 
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Half of the foregoing 50 acres was * with 
, wheat i in the beginning of November, the other half 
Was ridged up, and leſt for a ſpring crop, and was 
accordingly ſown with white oats in April; j the re- 
ſult of which was, that the crop of oats was un- 
commonly fine, and the wheat very indifferent, 


having been deſtroyed by the SY or carth-yorm 
5 * the winter. 


% n « 


3 his reſult hes been e 4 by many exper 

ments; therefore, on a light ſoil, avoid ſowing 
wheat; and rely on it, that an oat crop in ſuch 
caſes will turn out of more value than a wheat crop; 


. beſides, you proceed in a better Fours of 992251 
and ys is of efencial 1 Ms Ps. 7 
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under it, at the os arch of” four Za A de 5 | N 3H 
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"This kind of foil is as light's as "chaff; d wiltet _ 62 
bring any kind of corn (buck- wheat excepted) 3 
to perfection. I had limed it, and fown it with 
oats in 1786, but they all withered away before 
they came out into ear, though at their firſft 

: coming up they looked JOEY e 8 


* elo ving this field, I planted 3 it in 4 five 1 
| feet wide, and alleys three feet. In digging the | 
intervals or alleys to cover the ſets, I made the = 
men dig deep, and bring up two or three inches 
of the clay. After hoeing, they were earthed 
up with two or three inches more of the clay, 
ſo that the beds were elevated at leaſt a foot 
above the alleys. When they were dug out, 1 
gave the men 58. per acre extra to dig the beds? 
down to the level of the alleys; by theſe means . 


large portion of clay was intimately mixed Win 
.the light ſpungy ſurface. W = 


This entirely remedied the defect in che Gil, wh N 9 | 
18 field produced the W year a very.. - 2 
| I . good  - 
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Mallet. This was valued 
34, 6d. per acre. In the month , 

fre to the fürze; after which the BY N = i 
marked out in beds eight feet wide, allowing i "+ by; 35 ; | [| 
Fa tervals of four feet for the alleys, . On theſe 5 „ : 3 
Mp. nog s- dung Was ſpread, after the rate of 30 cart - — 5 1 . bY 2 
loads e. on che gs ſets were de. 


1 * ” 44 * 12 hs - # — 
2 * by E * 
2 ; 4 - 
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The 1 1 the intervals or alleys was: 
then ſkimm'd off, and placed between the ſet : ñĩ 
after which a ſpit of mould was dug to cover „ 
with, leaving the looſe earth or crumbs to be . „ 
ſhovelled in aſter the potatoes were ud. 1 


The produce of this field being well ſecured, h 72 . 
kept to the following May, and then all ſold 
at the price of gs. per ſack. This exhibits a re- : "6,5 
markable inſtance of the value of a potatoe crop 5 b 3 I 
in ſome circumſtances, The! ro uce amounted . 
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3 „ NO. IX, SEVEN ACRES, SZ Qu 

© IN Selb Joam. This field was drilled bacley in de Di 
1 _ Fear 1787; the ſtubble being very clean, it wa WW Pit 
pPloughi d after harveſt into 32-ſeet ridges, that i ” 


L t 4 5 * might be dry in the winter. | OR 

EE, In the month of March a. furrow was turned be. | 

', tween the ridges, after which it was. crok- 

*  - , " ploughed and well harrowed. Thirty loads per | 
ES: acre of rotten horſe-dung, mixed with brewers 
ES © hops, were brought. The planting was per- 5 
_— ' formed by digging into beds about 8 feet wide, | 
1 leaving a vacancy (not dug) of 2 feet for earthing | 

5 © Tl lms pee 18 by 12 inches apart. il p 
ES C0 appro 57; Nat 4 8 
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Part was planted in rows with the plough, „ 
part on beds by hand. The beds the beſt pte 
and as the expence of hand- work does not e. 
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The hogs were of the Shropſhire ſort, large and 
fine; though bought in dear, they alſo ſold 
out dear. Excepting two or three, they all proved _ 
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I am diſpoſed to think that rearing pigs cannot | 
well be effected without the aſſiſtance of the dairy; 
and if you do attempt to rear without that aſſiſtance, 
avoid having any litters at the approach of winter. 
The cold will pinch. the young Pigs; and if they 
are once ſtopt in their growth, or as it is vulgarly 
called Init, the beſt keeping afterwards will not re- 

cover them. ; DF; 
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